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The trusted servant in the home. It serves in many capacities 
and in every room. So faithful and enlightened in its method that 


Sapolio Service 


has become the standard —indispensable, cleanest housekeeping. 
An economical cleaner for brass, woodwork, marble, dishes, etc. 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES— WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 











A PRISON SONNET 
By JOHN CARTER 


I DREAMED the woman who is all my care 
Had stretched her arms to me; a weakling’s tear 
Dropped to my cheek unbidden; near, so near, 
She seemed, I strove to touch in my despair 
The empress’ coronal of night-hued hair. 
But anguish graven on her face I read, 
And in a sudden agony of dread 
I forced my lips to unaccustomed prayer: 


“Tf Thou art God, despite my unbelief, 

Guard her who hath not sinned against thy word, 
Who had not mocked thee in her deepest grief; 

So shall my mouth revile no more, O Lord!”’ 
Sleep veiled from me the splendor of her eyes. 
Who knows if it be thus that He replies? 


Editor’s Note.—This thought-provoking poem was written in a lonely, iron- 
barred cell of the State Prison at Stillwater, Minnesota, and is the work of 
convict Number 1635, who, under the pseudonym of “ John Carter,” produced 
verse which, in its vigor of expression, imaginative quality, and purity of diction, 
ranks among the finest output of contemporary American poetry. John Carter 
was imprisoned for the theft of a small amount of money stolen in desperation 
when he was at the point of starvation. For his digression from the law, he re- 
ceived the unnecessarily harsh sentence of ten years, and almost half of his term 
had expired when, through the efforts of several magazine editors, he was par- 
doned last April. He is nowa free man. ‘‘A Prison Sonnet’ is the last poem 
written by John Carter as a convict. 








ANOTHER RISE IN PRICES! 


IF THE COST OF LIVING HAS BEEN AUGMENTED WITHOUT A CORRESPONDING INCREASE 
IN INCOMES, EVERYTHING ELSE IN THE WORLD IS TRIVIAL BY COMPARISON 
(The Problem of Subsistence,” page 21) 











Morocco — a New El Dorado 


for American Enterprise 


By Lawrence Harris, F. R. G. S. 


Author of ** With Mulai Hafid at Fez” 


Editor’s Note-—Without doubt the best informed authority on Morocco, its 
strange customs and mysterious peoples, the writer of this article, an English author- 
artist-explorer now visiting the United States, presents here for the first time a true 
picture of this North-African wonderland with respect to its possible commercializa- 
tion through American capital and enterprise. To-day Morocco is a country of 
typical Oriental sluggishness and religious fanaticism; to-morrow it may be annexed, 
by war, by treaty, or by purchase, to Germany, or France, or England, or converted 
into a throbbing, productive, and living three-hundred-thousand-square-mile area 
through the infusion of Yankee brains, dollars, and industry. It holds the po- 
tentials of the world’s future grain. and cotton markets; its bowels groan 
with the vast burden of its gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and anti- 
mony deposits. It is ripe for commercial conquest, and the 
story of this sleeping giant isa bit of thought-stirring history 
unequaled in its savor of lat- ter-day business romance. 
Morocco for Americans ' is a strong, new cry! 


OROCCO— march of civilization as 
Maghrib-el-Aksa, the interior of China. 
‘“‘theextreme west” » Y With its splendid coast 
—is a country lying at the line and _illimitable _ re- 
very threshold of Europe, sources it is a new EI 
and yet it is as far behind the Dorado. Likewise it is a bone 
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a New El Dorado for Americans 





Morocco 


with little labor; the climate was ideal. 
This affluence resulted in a period of 
inertia. Having no longer to compete 
with their hardy neighbors, all cause for 
activity was absent. Then the second 
period of retrogradation arrived; des- 
potism, caste, and slavery destroyed 
every semblance of a constitution. As 
the other peoples advanced, the Moors 
degenerated to the most degraded and 
lowest caste of humans. They became 
outcasts and bloodthirsty pirates prey- 
ing on their fellow men. For centuries 
they were the terror of the seas, but the 
progress of civilization finally checked 
their power and stayed their depreda- 
tions. Deprived of their last resource, 
they have arrived at their present con- 
dition—a people morally unfit to be 
classed as a nation, and incapable of 
organized effort to prevent civilized oc- 
cupation of their country, which to-day 
lies open to the world, its 
energy departed, its treas- 
ures exposed, its accumu- 
lated wealth ready to hand. 

The longing eyes of the 
progressive powers have 
for years been directed to- 
ward this country, so rich 
in untapped wealth. 
England was the first to 
obtain a foothold there. 
America followed. The 
Moors do not discriminate 
between the representa- 
tives of these two nations. 
Implicit confidence in the 
Anglo-Saxon race has been 
implanted in their minds. 
They dist;ust all others, 
and an Anglo-Saxon is 
the favored one in every 
transaction. 

By the able policy of Sir 
John Drummond Hay and 
Kaid Sir Harry MacLean 
Anglo-Saxon—especially 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM A HOUSETOP 
AND OVER TANGIER TO THE 
KASABA (CITADEL) 







of contention to all the European powers 
and a prize for which they are eager to 
risk the uncertainties of war.  Inter- 
national jealousy has merely postponed 
its inevitable dismemberment. For it is 
doomed, and the death-struggles of a 
stagnant feudalism will make it an easy 
prey. 

The Moors, once the pioneers of 
civilization, as a nation are now in a 
state of degeneration. In the eighth 
century they overran Spain and estab- 
lished a powerful kingdom. Science, 
literature, and art flourished under their 
rule. Gradually they extended their 
dominions and, if not checked by 


Charles Martel at the famous battle of A TRIBESMAN FROM  British—interests predom- 
Tours, the whole of Europe would have oe Sa inate, but Germany and 
become Mohammedan. As America France are not willing that 


was colonized by Europeans it also would — such a valuable prize should be lost to them. 
have been of the faith of the Prophet. Consequently these three nations have for 

The Moors, finally expelled from Europe _ long been on the verge of war. Germany is 
in the fifteenth century, retired to Morocco. driven by resistless pressure to find outlets 
Here the very richness of the country was the for her growing commerce and rapidly in- 
cause of their decay. The land yielded crops creasing population. She is eager to give 
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employment to her scientifically equipped 
and remodeled army. France, regret- 
ting her abandonment of Egypt, is 
jealous of the wonders England has 
worked there. To unite Morocco to 
Algeria and Tunis, and make the north 
of Africa one great French colony, has 
ever been her aim. England, anxious to 
remain in Egypt and nervous of every- 
body, adopted the policy of embroiling 
others to insure her own safety. 

Europe slumbers uneasily, dull visions 
of trouble haunting her repose. The 
main features of the great crisis are little 
known. The Fashoda incident and the 
Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger are visible 
signs of the international tension that 
menaces the world. ‘The crisis is ‘im- 
portant by reason of the fundamental 
conditions of stability and intercourse 
which are menaced. We are on the brink 
of a great war, and Morocco is the 
firebrand that will light up Europe. 

To gain France to her side 
England saw that she must aban- 
don Morocco. In 1904 an entlente 
cordiale was announced to the 
world. Its terms were embodied 
in a declaration concerning 
Egypt and Morocco. In plain 
words, France allowed Eng- 
land a free hand in Egypt in 
exchange for the same for 
herself in Morocco. They 
promised each other mu- 
tual assistance in both 
countries. Three weeks after 
the treaty was ratified, the 
Kaiser made a speech at 
Carlsruhe of a most warlike 
character. He followed this 
by again speaking in the 
same sense at Mayence and i 
Saarbrtick. He then went 
to Tangier on an official 
visit which was of significant 
political import. To prevent 
immediate warfare the act of 
Algeciras was patched up in syr autHor 
1906. The relentless manner IN NATIVE 
in which this act has been COSTUME 
violated is proof of the serious 
trouble brooding. The farce of the French 
policy of pénétration pacifique was soon 
evident. Her intrigues brought about the 
downfall of Sultan Abd-el-Aziz, chaos in the 
Moorish empire, and the landing of French 
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4 HALF-BROTHER OF SULTAN 
ABD-EL-AZIZ, WHOM HE 
DEPOSED 





soldiers on Moroccan soil. At once 
German diplomatic activity showed 
a fixed determination to destroy pa- 
cific relations. 

The serious Casablanca incident, 
when deserters from the French 
foreign legion were protected and en- 
couraged by the German consul, 
was followed by their two representatives 
at Tangier voicing in public the attitude 
of the two governments, Regnault, the 
French representative, saying to Von Wag- 

genheim, of Germany, ‘‘If you want a war, 
you can have it”; to which the reply was, 
‘Germany has been prepared for that even- 
tuality for years and desires nothing better.” 
When prominent diplomats make such state- 
ments the inference is obvious. England re- 


mained passive and desired these complica- 
tions. The foreign office in Downing Street 
forbade my going to Fez and told me that 
England’s policy was to allow matters totake 
their course. 

Despite the declaration of Mr. Henry 
White, the United States delegate to the 
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Algeciras 
Confer- 
ence, that 
his coun- 
try had 
no politi- 
cal inter- 
ests: in 
Morocco, the first of the diplomatic corps 
to arrive in ‘Tangier was the American 
representative. American interests had 
so far been. neglected, but events had led 
to a complete change of affairs. One of 
the first Europeans to reach Fez after 
the trouble was all over was the agent 
of the American Oil Company, which 
controlled this commerce throughout the 
country. 

The French commenced a crushing 
policy of forcing Mulai Hafid, who had 
usurped the throne, to put himself in 
their hands. Impossible sums of money 
were demanded as war indemnity and 
compensation for damage done to Euro- 
pean merchants at the bombardment of 
Casablanca. I was with the Sultan 
when their first ‘‘note” reached him. 
He handed it tome with these words: 
“By asking such sums of money they 
wish to make mea bankrupt sultan. If 
I accept their proposals and other coun- 
tries do not help me, then the country is 
theirs. England will not help me, so I 
will go with Germany. I have been as- 
sured that their army is the strongest in 
the world, and they will go to war with 
France and beat them.” Dr. Vassal, 
the German consul, had been _precipi- 
tately sent to Fez, and the 
result of his negotiations was 
visible in the Sultan’s words. 
Fortunately for the peace of 
Europe, Bismarck was not 

here with his iron will, and 
ISuropean war wasaverted. 

But for how long? 

Morocco is a prize well 
worth fighting for. Itisa 
country fabulously rich, with 
an area of three hundred thou- 
sand square miles, every inch 
of it valuable. It is full of rich 
deposits of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, antimony, and many 
other minerals. It presentssuch 
a variety of climate and soil in 
hill and valley, woodland and 










A MOORISH SWORD WHICH WAS 
AUTHOR BY MULAI HAFID. THI 
ABOUT THREE CEN 












A NATIVE 
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open plain, and is so 
well watered by rivers 
- and small streams, 
* that almost every 
plant under the sun 
might be raised within 
its limits. 

All the other natu- 
rally rich countries have some drawbacks, 
either of climate or of geographical ob- 
structions, but Morocco has none of these, 
and her close proximity to the biggest 
markets of the world gives her an in- 
calculable advantage over America, 
whose grain and cotton trade she will 
eventually ruin. The expansion of her 
trade when railways and port facilities 
are in full working order will be re- 
markable. ‘This vast virgin land, with 
its mountains of minerals, its magnifi- 
cent plains and valleys, is awaiting 
the pioneers of trade to come and enjoy 
its riches. 

A few facts will suffice to show 
why Morocco is ripe for modern 
enterprise and commercialism. A 
country in which polygamy prevails 
can never enjoy a well- ordered con- 
stitution. The harem intrigues make 
succession an uncertainty, and in 
an Oriental country that is synony- 
mous with anarchy. When anarchy 
prevails, trade must suffer. More- 

over, the Mohammedan religion, 
with its enervating doctrine of pre- 
destination, is fatal to progress. 

The Moorish sheik lives much the 
same as Abraham did three thou- 
sand years ago. The great egotism 
Moor is the cause of the hopelessly 


PRESENTED TO THE 
SWORD DATES BACK 
TURIES 


of the 
corrupted state of the government, which 
possesses the worst features of a corrupt 


bureaucracy. The Sultan extorts money from 
his viziers, the viziers from 











the great kaids, the great 
kaids from the lesser 


kaids, and so on down 
the social scale. There 
is no incentive to in- 
dustry under the 
present yoke of 
des- 
potism. 
Crushed 
under the 
disorders 
and in- 
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A JEWISH ARTISAN IN MOROCCO 
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justice of a cruel feudal system, the 
unfortunate worker has to support 
the whole corrupt edifice. The toiler 
dares not show affluence or it would 
be taken from him by his superiors. 
Cultivation of the soil is in its most 
primitive state. There are no steel 
plows; the ground is merely scratched 
with sharp stakes attached to logs. 
Yet the soil is so fertile that three 
crops can be raised ina year. Even 
now, with the minimum of labor and 
the crudest of implements, a popu- 
lation of twelve millions is kept in 
abundance. 
Valuable ore-deposits are untouch- 
ed for want of machinery and oceans 
of wealth disregarded. Just around 
Fez I have ridden for hours 
over hills of pure cement 
that are still intact. An 
expert told me that it 
would be impossible to Copyright by Underwood & Undern 
estimate the vast : > THE SULTAN ARRIVING TO RECEIVE THE 
wealth contained in -@@ TRIBES AT A FEAST—THE PALACE 
these hills. Wheeled oA i AT FEZ 
traffic is unknown. 
There is not a mile 
of railroad in the 
country and no roads 
worthy of the title. 
Old-time caravans 
follow the wretched ill- 
defined tracks made by 
countless generations. 
The policy of the 
Shereefian sultans to 
exclude all foreign in- 
novations was the cause 
of a narrow conservatism 
which in the last few 
years has entirely dis- 
appeared. Antagonism 
to the ‘‘infidel”’ is forgot- 
ten, and they welcome 
innovations and want 
them. What a won- 
derful opportunity (yi? 7 
for the strenuous in- (#7? 
dividuality of Ameri- ee 
cans! Thousandsof ,. 0 euaM™ 
FORMER SULTAN 
miles of steel rails 


will be required. Bridges must be Photograph by Edwin Levick 
built and irrigation works engineered. A STREET IN CASABLANCA, A CITY OF 25,000 


Sanitary appliances, the telegraph INHABITANTS, OF WHOM ONLY 400 
and telephone, and the countless ac- SER CRS yEIEeS 
cessories that are required by the new 
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— lHE SULTAN’S REPRESENTATIVE IN TANGIER 








industries of a new country will be neces 
sary. The work will be easy even for 
the pioneer. The railroad-builder will 
have no physical difficulties to sur 
mount. The plains are broad and 
flat, the rivers easy to bridge, and there 
are no dense forests or mountains to make 
the construction of railroads an expensive 
proposition. 

But action must be taken at once: if 
American trade is to go there, for in a short 
time this wonderful country, an entirely new 
market for the world, will be closed. France 
has her hand on the throat of Morocco. 
She is but waiting the opportunity to de- 
clare a protectorate as a step to annexation. 
Then a protective tariff will shut out all the 
trade and enterprise of other countries. 

Morocco is certainly a land of surprises. 
Besides the richness of the natural r sources 
of the country there is 
another very important 
item, and that is the 
future of the coast 
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towns. With an ideal 
climate they will be- 
come the summer- 
resorts of the wealthy, 
and the coast land will 
enhance in value in an 
amazing fashion. Take 
Tangier as an example. 
It is the only terminus 
of the railway that will 
connect the seaboard 
with the interior, and 
is rapidly becoming the 
fashionable _watering- 
place of Europeans and 
Americans. ‘There are 





























MULAI HAFID SOON AFTER HE HAD BEEN PROCLAIMED SULTAN, 
FEBRUARY II, 1908. HE HAD PROCLAIMED HIMSELF 
SULTAN IN AUGUST, 1907, AND TAKEN THE 
FIELD AGAINST HIS HALF-BROTHER 
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the telegraph and telephone connecting it 
with Europe, and although newly born it is 
already a busy city. But there are better 
and more valuable places than Tangier which 
are yet untouched and practically unknown. 

All the coast towns are beautifully situated. 
Mogador is a most desirable spot. The tem- 
perature of this ‘‘ Picture City,” as the Arabs 
call it, is ideal. The highest reading in sum- 
mer is 87.08° Fahrenheit, and the lowest in 
winter, 50.07°. The average temperature for 
the last ten years was 66.09°. It is considered 
by eminent physicians one of the healthiest 
places in the world, and as a sanitarium for 
pulmonary complaints it cannot be equaled. 
Land here is very cheap. American capital 


SAHARA BEFORE AN 


could make a 
veritable fairy 
city of Moga 
dor, with which not even 
Nice could compete. 
It is gradually coming 
into notice and will be 
the future resort of the wealthy. In the 
last few years French capitalists have con- 
verted some big houses into hotels to accom- 
modate the few who have discovered this 
charming haven of rest. They are realizing 
a rich harvest. 
Phenomenal deals 
had all along the coast of Morocco. 


\ MOROCCAN 
SNAKE-CHARMER 


in real estate are to be 
The 


picturesque towns of Larache, Rabat, Casa- 
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A “CORPORAL’S GUARD”? OF MOROCCAN SOLDIERS DOING PICKET DUTY 


blanca, Mazagan, and Saffi are 


waiting to be brought into life. 
Already they are beginning to feel 
the throb of Western enterprise. 
Soon they will be busy ports, crowded with 


ships of all countries bringing in the neces- 
sary appliances to make a new country out 
of an old. 

Who will be the fortunate pioneers of this 
vast fortune-making country? Why not 
America? She is most concerned. Her 
great export markets will be the most 
affected. If she has not some control 
in Morocco her export trade will be 
ruined. Morocco is virgin country, 
with a great advantage over America, 
transportation being cheaper and 
quicker. She is practically in Eu- 
rope itself, and the importance of 
this new country has been seen there. 

New lines of French, English, and 
German boats trading only with 
Morocco have come into existence 
in the last five years. 

The question may be raised why 
the English merchants miss this 
opportunity of the new Moroccan 
trade. The answer is simple: the 
entente cordiale has prevented the 
British government from encoura- 
ging their trade. English merchants 
grumble much at their government, 
but they are at bottom too conserva- 
tive and have not the hustle of the 
Americans. For long they have 


10° 


A NATIVE 
DANCER 


practically enjoyed a monopoly of the trade 
of the world and are just waking up to the 
fact that there are younger nations pushing 
their way into the field. Germany sees the 
great possibilities of Morocco, and is pouring 
in capital as fast as she can. Unable at pres- 
ent to have the political handling of the 
country, she is determined to profit in some 
way from its vast resources. 

At present the Moors are ignorant of the 
value of their country. A few thousand dol- 
lars is a fortune to them, and extraordi- 
nary bargains are to be had. Even the 
Sultan does not realize the value of his 

land. When I was at Fez last year 

Mulai Hafid offered to an English 

syndicate nearly the whole of the 
northern portion of Morocco for a 
half-million dollars. But the Eng- 
lish financiers were thoroughly 
ignorant of the country and de- 
layed the signing of the documents. 
When they were ready to hand 
over the money it was too late. 
German capitalists had stepped 
in and given five million dollars 
for the same concessions. As a 
result Germany can now stay the 
hand of France for a while. The duty 
of protecting her capitalists gives her 
the raison d’etre to interfere in Mo- 
roccan politics. This will keep the 
market open for a time. 
It was for a similar reason that Spain 
considered the small mining concessions 
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TRADING SCENE 


in the Riff country valuable enough to send an 
army of forty thousand men and carry on an 
expensive war to retain them. She also has 
come to the conclusion that a bit of the prize 
is worth having. Violating the treaty of Al- 
geciras, Spain has asked to be allowed to 
occupy a town on the north coast of Morocco. 
England was the first to accede to the request. 
The free hand allowed to France in Morocco 
is already regretted by England. If the 
French occupy the north coast of Morocco 
they will control the entrance to the 
Mediterranean, and there will be no free 
passage for the great Eastern trade 
of India. Gibraltar will be practi- 
cally useless and Egypt of no great 
value. 

Late events have practically 
drawn the curtain from the face of 
the hitherto unknown and mysteri- 
ous Morocco. Since life and prop- 
erty have become more secure, 
the natives from the interior have 
been bringing specimens of ore 
found on their land. The fortunate 
persons to whom these specimens are 
brought are feverishly endeavoring to 
find capital to buy the land. These 
facts are jealously kept as secretly as 
possible by the Europeans in Morocco. 
The long residence of these people in 
the country has narrowed their ideas. 
They do not understand the enor- 
mous strength of cooperation. Each 
individual is suspicious of the other, 









OUTSKIRTS OF 
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THE DANCER’S 
ATTENDANT 


CASABLANCA 


and their business methods are 
antiquated. No reliance can be 
placed on these European resi- 
dents. A stranger is fooled with 
an Oriental display of hospitality. He is 
lavishly entertained, but kept hopelessly in 
the dark on matters of financial import. 
Even the consuls are not to be relied upon. 
America has neglected to exercise a proper 
supervision over these important offices; the 
position of consul has been given to men with 
no qualifications for the position. They 
have been mostly native Jews, who, under 
cover of the flag, have enjoyed privileges 
which enabled them to abuse shame- 
fully their important positions and 
to disgrace the country they are 
supposed to represent. I knew 
one American consul that flew two 
other flags, but could not speak 
English. 

With this state of things exist- 
ing it is not surprising that very 
little is known concerning the 
wealth of the country. But the 
events of the last two years have 
swept away most of these abuses. 


Great improvements are being 
made. An efficient police force 


officered by men chosen from the 
French and Spanish military forces 
keep the towns in law and order. 
Business is facilitated and finan- 
cial transactions are secured by the 
State Morocco Bank, which is ina 


il 








very flourishing con- 
dition. By the treaty 
of Algeciras it is 
supervised and sup- 
ported by the Ger- 
man Imperial Bank, 
the Bank of England, 
the Bank of Spain, 
and the Bank of 
France. Business 
men and _ investors 
have a positive se- 
curity for their money 
in Morocco. 

When I first trav- 
eledin the country the 
natives were covertly, 
if not openly, hostile 
to foreigners, where- 
as now a foreigner is 
received as a neces- 
sary friend. A jour- 
ney into the interior 
is a comparatively 
easy matter to what 
it was a few years 
ago. Prospectors 


and engineers can visit 
the 
empire except the Prov- 
ince Sus, the unexplored 
southern 


any portion of 


and unknown 
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portion of the empire. 
Morocco, with her 
temperate climate, 
fertile soil, and excel- 
lent water supply, 
can support a popu- 
lation of fifty millions 
instead of the present 
ten or twelve. She 
has not the serious 
drawbacks of other 
tropical countries. 
There is no excessive 
heat or cold to delay 
labor, no heavy rains 
to destroy crops, and 
labor is easy to pro- 
cure. Whatismostly 
required is fresh 
blood, fresh energy, 
and the circulating of 
money. Since she 
will inevitably attract 
men who will develop 
her resources her fu- 
ture will be a surprise 
to the world. It will 
not be a political prog- 
ress, such as that of 
Japan, but a commer- 
cial progress which will 
be quite as phenomenal. 








































TRAVELERS—BEDOUIN TYPES AT CLOSE RANGE 
HORSES IN TANGIER 
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Propriety Pratt, Hypnotist 


A DEMONSTRATION THAT DISPELLED “ WOLFVILLE’'S” DOUBTS 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


Illustrated by W. Herbert Dunton 


O I ever see any folks get hypno- 
tized?” After his customary man- 
ner the Old Cattleman restated the 
question. My inquiry was born of 
a story I had read of a case of hyp- 
notism that resulted in a tragedy 
‘“‘Do I ever see folks hypnotized ? 
Which I witnesses a few sech in- 
stances. But it’s usyooally done 
with a gun. That’s straight; if 
you’re yearnin’ to behold a party 
go into a trance plumb successful 
an’ abrupt, get the drop on him. ‘Thar ain’t 
one sport in a hundred who can gaze into the 
muzzle of a Colt’s .45, held by a competent 
hand, without lapsin’ into what Doc Peets 
calls a ‘cataleptic state.’ 

‘*Shore, son, I savvys what you means.” I 
had begun to exhibit signs of impatience at 
what I regarded as a too flippant spirit on the 
part of the old gentleman, and in the polite 
kindliness of his nature he made haste to 
smooth down my fur. ‘To be shore, I on- 
derstands you. As to the real thing in hyp- 





notism, however, thar is, as I recalls eevents, 
but few examples in Arizona. 


The South- 





west, that a-way, ain’t the troo field for them 
hypnotists, the weak minded among the 
pop’lation bein’ redooced to minimum. Now 
an’ then, of course, some hypnotic maverick 
strays from the Eastern range, an’ takes to 
trackin’ ’round among us sort o’ blind an’ 
permisc’us. But he never stays long, an’ is 
gen’rally tickled to death a whole lot when 
some vig’lance committee so far reelents as to 
defer action an’ let him escape back. 

‘*Over in Bernilillo once, I’m present when 
a mob gets its rope on to one of these yere 
wizards, an’ it’s nothin’ but the mean pars’- 
mony of what outcasts has him in charge that 
saves him from bein’ swung off. Mind you, 
it ain’t no vig’lance committee, but a mob, 
that’s got him. Whatever is the difference? 
Said difference is as a spanless gulf. A vig’- 
lance committee is the coolest kind of comin’ 
together of the integrity an’ the brains of a 
commoonity. A mob, on the other hand, is a 
chance-blown convention of deestructionists, 
as savagely brainless as a pack of timber- 
wolves. A vig’lance committee seeks only 
jestice, a mob is merely out for blood. 

“About this Bernilillo business?” The 
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old gentleman, as though the recital might 
take some time, signaled his black attendant 
to bring forth the refreshments. The bottle 
comfortably at his elbow, he proceeded. ‘‘I 
was thar, as I says, but I takes no part for 
either yes or no, bein’ no more’n a ‘looker-on 
in Verona,’ as the actor party observes in 
the Bird Cage Op’ry House. Thar’s one of 
them hypnotizin’ sharps who’s come troopin’ 
into Bernilillo to give a show. Nacherally 
the local folks raps for a show-down; they 
insists he entrance some one they knows, an’ 
refooses utter to be put off by him hypno- 
tizin’ what herd of hirelin’s he’s brought 
with him, on the argyooment that them 
humbugs is in all likelihood but cappers for 
his game. 

‘Thus stood up, the professor, as he calls 
himse’f, begins rummagin’ ’round for a sub- 
ject. Thar’s a little Frenchman who’s been 
pervadin’ about Bernilillo for mebby it’s a 
month, an’ claimin’ to be a artist. Which he’s 
shore a painter, all right. I sees him myse’f 
take a bresh an’ a batch of colors, an’ paint a 
iron couplin’-pin so it looks so.much like 
wood it floats. Shore, thar’s nothin’ to that! 
Emil—which this yere genius’s name is Emil 
—as a artist, that a-way, is as good as jacks- 
up before the draw. 

‘““The hypnotic professor, subject-huntin’ 
as I says, runs his eye over the aujence. Ina 
moment he’s down on Emil like a fallin’ star. 
It’s Emil bein’ thin an’ weakly an’ bloodless, I 
reckon that attracts him. This yere Emil 
ain’t got bodily stren’th or force of char’cter 
sufficient to hold his own ag’inst a high wind, 
an’ the professor is on at a glance that, con- 
sidered from standp’ints of hypnotism, he 
ought to be a push-over. 

“‘Emil don’t hone none to be no subject, 
but them Bernilillo hold-ups snatches on to 
him, in spite of his protests—which, not bein’ 
in the American language, they insists they’ve 
got an’ passes him up onto 
the stage to the professor. They’re plenty 
headlong, not to say boorish, them Bernilillo 
ruffians be, spechully if they’ve sot their 
hearts on anythin’, an’ pore Emil stands 
about the same show among ’em as a hen- 
pheasant at a mass-meetin’ of coyotes. 

“For myse’f, I allers adheres to a theery 
that what follows is to be laid to the door of 
the Bernilillo pop’lace; which it’s themselves, 
not the professor, they’d oughter’ve strung 
up. You see, this Emil artist-person blinks 





out onder the spells of the professor, an’ never 
does come to no more. 


The professor hyp- 


notizes Emil, but he can’t onhypnotize him; 
thar he sits as dead as Davy Crockett. 

‘It’s then that Bernilillo sent’ment begins 
to churn an’ wax active. Thar ain’t a well 
conditioned vig’lance committee between the 
Pecos an’ the Colorado which, onder the cir- 
cumstances, would have dreamed of stretchin’ 
that professor. What he does the public 
forces him to do; an’ as for deceased, his on- 
timely bumpin’ off is but the frootes of hap- 
penstance. What cares the Bernilillo pop’- 
lace—wolf-hungry for blood? In the drop- 
pin’ of a sombrero they’ve cinched on to the 
professor, an’ the only question left open is 
whether they’ll string him up to the town 
wind-mill or the sign over the First National 
Bank. 

“It’s right vere, while them Bernilillo 
wolves is mobbin’ an’ millin’ ’round the pro- 
fessor—who himse’f is scared plumb speech- 
less an’ is as white as a lump of chalk—relief 
pushes to the rescoo in most onexpected 
shape. It’s a kyard-sharp by the name of 
Frosty who puts himse’f in nom/’nation to 
extricate the professor. Climbin’ onto the 
top step in front of the bank, he lifts up his 
voice for a hearin’, 

***Polks,’ he shouts, ‘I’m in favor of this 
yere lynchin’ like a landslide, but all the same 
thar’s a bet we overlooks. It’s up to us not 
only to be jest but to be gen’rous. This yere 
murderer, who’s done blotted out the only 
artist I ever meets except myse’f, has a wife 
down to the hotel. As incident to these fes- 
tiv’ties she’s goin’ to be a widow. Is it for 
the manhood an’ civic virchoo of Bernilillo to 
leave a widow of its own construction broke 
an’ without a dollar? I hears the incensed 
echoes roarin’ back in scornful accents, 
“No!” Sech bein’ the sityooation, as -pree- 
lim’nary to this yere hangin’, I moves we 
takes up a collection for that widow. Yere’s 
a fifty to ’nitiate the play’—at this Frosty 
throws a fifty-do!lar bill into his hat—‘an’ as I 
passes among you I wants every sport to come 
across lib’ral an’ free, an’ prove to the world 
lookin’ on that Bernilillo is the band of on- 
buckled philanthropists mankind’s allers be- 
lieved.’ 

“With that, hat in hand like a contreebu- 
tion-box an’ same as if he’s passin’ the platter 
in church, Frosty begins goin’ in an’ out 
through the multitood like a meadow-lark 
through standin’ grass. That is, he starts to 
go in an’ out; but at the first motion that en- 
tire lynchin’-party vanishes like mist on the 
mornin’ mountains. It’s the same as floppin’ 
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““WE’RE ALL DISCUSSIN’ THE DOIN’S OF THIS YERE ROAD-AGENT WHEN DAN GETS BACK FROM 
RED DOG, AN’ THE RESULT IS HE UNLOADS HIS FINDIN’S ON A DEAD KYARD ” 


a blanket at a bunch of cattle. Every profli- 
gate of ’em, at the su’gestion he contreebute to 
the widow, gets stampeded, an’ thar’s nobody 
left but Frosty, the professor, an’ me. 

“Which I shore knows how to tech them 
ground-hawgs on the raw,’ says Frosty, as he 
onlooses the professor. ‘If I was to have 
p’inted a gun at ’em now, they’d ’ve give mea 
battle; but bein’ to the last man jack a passel 
of onmitigated misers, a threat leveled at their 
bank-rolls sets ’em to hidin’ out like jack- 
rabbits.’ 

“The professor? The instant he’s laig- 
free he hits the high places, an’ without so 
much as pausin’ to congratchoolate his pree- 
server on the power of his eloquence vanishes 
into the night. He’s headin’ towards Vegas 
as he’s lost to sight, an’ I learns later he makes 
that meetropolis more or less used up. Wife? 
Which he don’t have no wife. That flight of 
fancy is flung in by Frosty by way of furnish- 
in’ what story-writers calls ‘atmosphere.’ 

“Wolfville never gets honored but once by 
the notice of a hypnotist. At that, this yere 
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party don’t proclaim himse’f as sech, but bills 
his little game as that of a ‘magnetic healer,’ 
an’ allows in words a foot high that he’s out to 
‘make the deef hear, the blind see, the lame to 
walk, an’ the halt to skip an’ gambol as doth 
the hillside lamb.’ Also, on them notices, the 
same bein’ the bigness of a hoss-blanket an’ 
hung up lib’ral in the Red Light, the post- 
office, the dance-hall, an’ the New York 
Store, is a picture of old Satan himse’f, 
teachin’ ‘Professor Propriety Pratt’—that 
bein’ the name this yere neecromancer gives 
himse’f—his trade. 

‘These proclamations is tacked up a full 
week before Professor Pratt is doo, an’ pro- 
dooces a profound effect on Dan Boggs, Dan 
bein’ sooperstitious plumb copious. The 
evenin’ before the professor is to onlimber 
on us he shows in Red Dog, an’ Dan’s that 
roused by what’s been promised in the line of 
mir’cles he rides across to be present. 

“Tt ain’t that I’m convinced none,’ says 
Dan, when later he’s quaffin’ Old Jordan in 
the Red Light an’ reeportin’ what he sees, 
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‘but I must confess to bein’ some onhossed 
mental by what this Pratt Professor does. 
He don’t magnetize none of them Red Dog 
drunkards in person—for which he’s to be 
exon’rated, since no se’f-respectin’ magnetizer 
would let himse’f get tangled up with sech— 
but confines his exploits to a brace of dreamy- 
lookin’ prairie-dogs he totes ’round with him, 
an’ which he calls his “‘hosses.” What he 
makes these yere vagrants do though, as- 
soomin’ it’s on the level, is a caution to snakes. 
After he’s got ’em onder the ‘‘inflooence,” 
they eats raw potatoes like they’re roast 
apples, sticks needles into themselves same as 
though they’re pin-cushions, an’ at his slight- 
est behest performs other feats both blood 
curdlin’ an’ myster’ous.’ 

‘‘We-all listens to Dan, of course, as he 
recounts what marvels he’s gone ag’inst in 
Red Dog, but at that we don’t yield him so 
much attention as we otherwise might, bein’ 
preeockepied with word of a hold-up that’s 
come off over near the Whetstone Springs. 
Some bandit—all alone—sticks up the Lords- 
burg coach, an’ quits winner sixty thousand 
dollars. Nacherally our cur’osity is a heap 
stirred up, for with sech encouragement thar’s 
no tellin’ when he’ll make a play at Old 
Monte an’ the Wolfville stage, an’ take to 
blightin’ the fortunes of us gents personal. 
What is done to Lordsburg we can stand, but 
a blow at our own war-bags, even in antic’pa- 
tion, is calc’lated to cause us to perk up. 
We’re all discussin’ the doin’s of this yere 
road-agent, an’ wonderin’ if it’s Curly Bill, 
when Dan gets back from Red Dog, an’ the 
result is he onloads his findin’s that a-way on 
a dead kyard. Not that this public inatten- 
tion preys on Dan. He keeps on drinkin’ an’ 
talkin’ same as though, all y’ears like a field 
of wheat, we ain’t doin’ nothin’ but listen. 

‘Also,’ he goes on, meanwhile p’intin’ up 
to the poster which shows how Satan is holdin’ 
Professor Pratt in his lap an laborin’ for that 
hypnotist’s instruction, ‘I shall think out a 
few tests which oughter get the measure of 
that magnetizer when he comes surgin’ in on 
us. He won’t find this outfit so easy as them 
Red Dog boneheads.’ 

‘Professor Pratt has a one-day wait in 
Wolfville, not bein’ able that first evenin’ to 
get the Bird Cage Op’ry House, the same 
bein’ engaged by a company of tragedians 
called the Red Stocking Blonds. Havin’ 
nothin’ else to do, the professor wanders yere 
an’ thar, now in the Red Light, now at the 
New York Store, but showin’ up at the O. K. 
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Restauraw at chuck-time both rav’nous an’ 
reg’lar. Misses Rucker allows she never 
does feed a gent who puts himse’f outside of 
so much grub for the money, an’ hazards the 
belief it’s because of a loss of nervous force 
through them hypnotizin’s he pulls off. Not 
that she’s findin’ fault, for the professor, 
havin’ staked her to a free ticket, has her on 
his staff in the shakin’ of a dice-box. 

“The professor don’t come bulgin’ among 
us garroolous an’ friendly, but holds himse’f 
aloof a heap, clingin’ to the notion mebby 
that to preeserve a distance is likely to swell 
results at the Bird Cage door. _ Dan, how- 
ever, ain’t to be stood off by no coldness, 
carin’ no more for a gent’s bein’ haughty that 
a-way than a cow does for a cobweb. Shore, 
it’ll take somethin’ more’n mere airs to hold 
Dan in check. 

“Tt’s in the O. K. Restauraw, followin’ our 
evenin’ flap-jacks an’ sow-belly, that Dan 
breaks the ice an’ declar’s for some exper’- 
ments. ‘Which you claims,’ says Dan, ‘to 
make the deef hear an’ the blind see. On- 
forchoonately we’re out of deef folks at this 
writin’, an’ thar’s nothin’ approachin’ blind- 
ness in this neck of woods which don’t arise 
from licker. But aside from cures thus ren- 
dered impossible for want of el’gible invalids, 
thar’s still this yere hypnotic angle. What 
Wolfville hankers for is tests—tests about the 
legit’macy of which thar’s no openin’ for dis- 
poote. Wharfore I yereby makes offer of 
myse’f, an’ am ready to become your onmur- 
murin’ dupe. Also, I’ll gamble a stack of bloos 
you don’t make me drink no water thinkin’ 
it’s nose-paint, same as you pretends to do 
with them wretched confed’rates of yours.’ 

‘The professor is a big, b’ar-built sport, an’ 
looks equal to holdin’ his own onder common 
conditions, but Dan don’t come onder the 
latter head. So the professor, turnin’ diplo- 
matic an’ compliment’ry, explains that sech 
powerful nachers as Dan’s is out of reach of 
his rope, Dan bein’ repellent besides havin’ 
too strong a will. 

‘“**With that will of yours,’ says the profes- 
sor, ‘I might as well talk of hypnotizin’ 
Cook’s Peak.’ 

‘One after another Dan makes parade of 
everybody incamp. It’sno go; the professor 
waves them aside as plumb onfit. Misses 
Rucker’s got too much on her mind. In 
Rucker the tides of manhood is at so low a 
ebb he might die onder the pressure. Old 
Monte’s too full of nose-paint, alcohol that 
a-way bein’ a non-conductor. 
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‘When the professor dismisses Old Monte, 
the ground he puts it on excites that inebriate, 
an’ it reequires the united energies of Chero- 
kee Hall an’ Dave Tutt to kick him off the 
professor. It’s only the direct commands of 
Enright which in the end indooces him to 
keep the peace. 

““*Let me at him!’ howls Old Monte, ‘let 
me get at him! Does any gent figger I'll 
allow some fly-by-night mountebank to go 
reeflectin’? on me? Stand back, Cherokee; 
get out o’ the way, Dave, till I teetotaciously 
plasters the wall with his reemains!’ 

““*Ca’m yourse’f, Monte,’ says Enright, 
who’s come in in time to onderstand the 
trouble. ‘Which if this hypnotizer was reelly 
meanin’ to outrage your feelin’s, this sod- 
pawin’ an’ horn-tossin’ might plead some 
jestification. But what he says is in the way 
of scientific expositions, an’ nothin’ said sci- 
entific’s to be took insultin’. Ain’t that your 
view, Doc?’ 

‘*«Shore,’ replies Peets, who’s been havin’ 
no part in the discussion, him holdin’ that the 
professor, with his bluff about healin’ an’ his 
magnetisms, is a empirik an’ beneath his 
professional contempt—‘shore. Also, I’m 
free to inform Monte that if he thinks he’s 
goin’ to soak up licker to the degree he does, 
an’ obleege folks to treat sech consumption as 
a secret, he’s got his stack down wrong.’ 

““*Enough said,’ ejacyoolates Old Monte, 
but still warm onder his collar; ‘whether or 
no I’m the sot this outfit’s so fond of pic- 
turin’ me, I at least ain’t lost to reason to no 
sech egreegious extent as to go buckin’ 


ag’inst you an’ Enright, Doc. Jest the same, - 


though, I’m yere to give the news to any 
magnetizin’ horned toad who sows the seeds 
of dispoote in this camp that if he goes 
pirootin’ about malignin’ me he’ll shore find 
I’m preecisely the orange-hued chimpanzee 
to wrop my prehensile tail around him an’ 
yank him from his limb.’ 

*** Aside from aidin’ the deef an’ the blind,’ 
says the professor, ignorin’ Old Monte utter 
an’ addressin’ himse’f to the public gen’ral, 
‘my ministrations has been found eff’cacious 
whenever the course of troo love has not run 
smooth. I binds up wounds of sent’ment an’ 
cures every sickness of the soul. Which if 
thar’s any hearts lyin’ ’round loose yereabouts 
that’s failin’ to beat as one, or a sperit that’s 
been disyoonited from its mate, trust me to 
get thar with bells on in remedyin’ sech evil.’ 

‘The professor beams as he gets this off, 
plumb benignant. Texas Thompson, feelin’ 


like the common eye is on him, commences 
to grow restless. 

‘**Be you-all alloodin’ to me?’ he asks the 
professor, an’ his manner is mighty petyoo- 
lant. ‘Now let me give you warnin’, an’ all 
on the principle that a wink is as good as a 
nod to a blind mule. So shore as you go to 
makin’ any plays to reeyoonite me an’ that 
divorced Laredo wife of mine, I’ll c’llect 
enough of your hide to make a saddle-cover.’ 

‘** Permit me,’ says the professor, turnin’ to 
Texas a heap apol’getic, ‘to give you my 
word I nourishes no deesigns of the sort you 
names. Also, your attitoode is as hard to 
fathom as a fifth ace ina poker deck. Iinno 
wise onderstands your drift.’ 

‘** You onderstands at least,’ returns Texas, 
still plenty morbid an’ f’rocious, ‘that you or 
any other fortune-teller might better have 
been born a Digger Injun, to live on sage- 
bresh an’ grasshoppers, than to come messin’ 
‘round in my mar’tal destinies with a view to 
buildin’ ’°em up. My hopes in that behalf is 
rooined; an’ whoever ondertakes their re- 
habil’tation’ll do it in the smoke. What I’m 
after now is the ca’m, onbroken misery of a 
single life, an’ I’ll shore have it or have war.’ 

“Which I harbors no notion,’ the pro- 
fessor protests, continyooin’ to be depreca- 
tory, ‘of tryin’ to make it otherwise. Your 
romancin’ ’round single that a-way ain’t no 
skin off my nose. Likewise, while I never 
before hears of your former bride, I’m 
prounced upon by the feelin’ that she herse’f 
most likely might reesent my flockin’ to her 
rescoo.’ 

‘Texas formyoolates no express reply, but 
growls hostile an’ morose like a sore-head 
grizzly. The professor, still with that pro- 
pitiatin’ front, appeals about to the rest of us. 
‘Gents,’ he says, ‘this yere’s the most pork- 
yoopinest outfit I’m ever inveigled into tryin’ to 
give a show to. I certainly has no thought of 
rubbin’ wrongways the pop’lar bristles. All I 
aims at is to give a exhibition of anamile mag- 
netism, cure what halt an’ blind, if any, is 
cripplin’ an’ moonin’ about, c’llegt my dinero, 
an’ peacefully hit the trail for Tucson. An’ 
yet it looks like a rooted prejewdice exists 
ag’inst me.’ 

‘“‘*Put a leetle pressure on the curb thar,’ 
interrupts Doc Peets. ‘You’re up ag’inst no 
prejewdice. On that bill wharwith you’ve 
done deefaced the Wolfville walls, you makes 
sundry bluffs; an’ now you r’ars back on your 
ha’nches plumb ill yoosed because some one 
seeks to call ’em.’ 
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“«That’s whatever,’ puts in Dan; ‘the 

Doc states my p’sition equilaterally exact— 
whatever that may mean. I sees your Red 
Dog show. I'll be present a whole lot at 
your show to-morry night. Also, appree- 
ciatin’ how I’m plenty easy to rope an’ throw 
when the prop’sition contains elements of the 
spookish an’ the 
soopernacheral, I feels 
the need of gyardin’ 
aginst my own 
credoolity. Tharfore, 
I asks some tests. 
What I sees you do 
in Red Dog, while not 
convincin’, throws 
me miles into the 
oncertain air, an’ I 
don’t figger on lettin’ 
you vamos leavin’ me 
in no sech onsettled 
frame.’ 

““*Vere,’ breaks in 
Faro Nell, who’s 
been pesterin’ about 
the suburbs of the 
deebate, ‘what’s the 
matter of this occult 
party hypnotizin’ 
me?’ 

“The odd kyard 
in that deck,’ ob- : 
serves Cherokee Hall, 
an’ I never does see 
anythin’ more baleful 
than his eyes, rattle- 
snakes’ eyes com- 
pared tharwith bein’ 
soft an’ a heap invi- 
tin’—‘the odd kyard 
in that deck is the 
chance that some 
gent might object. 
I don’t reckon, Nell, 
you’re eager to lure 
this philos’pher to his doom none? Onless, 
however, he’s cap’ble of mesmerizin’ a bowie 
to whar it loses p’int an’ edge, for him to go 
weavin’ his wiles an’ guiles ’round you would 
mark the evenin’ of his c’reer.’ 

‘“‘Nell beams an’ brightens at these yere 
proofs of Cherokee’s interest, while the pore 
professor looks as deeply discouraged as he 
does that time when Texas goes soarin’ aloft. 
It’s plain, too, that he regyards little Enright 
Peets Tutt, who jest then waddles up to tell 
his paw that Tucson Jennie wants him, in the 






‘““THE PROFESSOR IS A BIG, B’AR-BUILT SPORT, 
AN’ LOOKS EQUAL TO HOLDIN’ HIS OWN 
ONDER COMMON CONDITIONS” 
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light of a relievin’ angel. Also, as that child 
comes teeterin’ along on his short cub-b’ar 
laigs, fat as forty pigs, he is certainly a elegant 
infant. 

‘As though aimin’ to change the subject, 
the professor stoops down an’ says, ‘ Yere’s 
my little friend!’ at the same time holdin’ out 


his hands. 
‘Later we-all feels 
.. PROFESSGR some ashamed of the 
AO PALE ] i PRATT excitement we dis- 
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: a-way sends us off 
rvinee our feet. I never be- 
fore beholds no sech 
in ‘display of force,’ as 
them diplomacy 
sharps calls it, not 
even when B’ar Creek 
Stanton an’ his rust- 
lers tries to stand 
Wolfville on its head. 
Every gent starts 
for’ard, an’ some half 
pulls their guns. 

“**Paws off!’ roars 
Enright to the pro- 
fessor, who comes 
mighty near rottin’ 
down right thar. ‘In 
view of them an- 
nouncements’—yere 
Enright tosses his 
thumb at the bill 
where Satan an’ the 
professor is deepicted 
as teacher an’ poopil 
—‘do you-all reckon 
we lets sech a devil’s 
baby as you go 
manhandlin’ that 
blessed young one?’ 

‘“‘The professor holds up his hands like he’s 
becomin’ desp’rate. ‘Folks,’ he says, ‘is 
thar anythin’ I can say or do without throwin’ 
away my life?’ 

“**Shore,’ returns Dan. ‘Also, don’t go to 
gettin’ gala, or flingin’ out no sarkasms. All 
you got to do is give a deemonstration. Only 
don’t you try to hand us nothin’.’ 

“** However be I goin’ to give a deemonstra- 
tion?’ retorts the professor, who’s on the 
verge of nervous breakdown. ‘If it’s hyp- 
notism you longs for, every possible subject is 
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either too preeockepied, or too hard, or too 
weak, or too yoothful, or too beautiful, or too 
drunk. As for healin’, all I says is, bring 
forth the sickest gent you’ve got. If he’s 
blind an’ his eye ain’t gouged plumb out, I'll 
make him see. If he’s lame an’ his laig ain’t 
cut plumb off, I’ll make him walk. If these 
yere proffers don’t suit, all I can say is, proceed 
with my bootchery. I care the less, since one 
day with you-all exactin’ tarrapins has ren- 
dered life’s burdens more’n I can b’ar.’ 

“*Why not introdooce him,’ breaks in 
Rucker, who’s nosin’ about, ‘to that 
a’flickted shorthorn who comes rackin’ in 
from the north last night? He’s been quiled 
up in his blankets with the rhoomatism ever 
since he hits camp. Which if this yere char- 
latan can make him walk some, it’ll shore be 
kings-up with Misses Rucker, ’cause she 
wants to make the bed.’ 

““Whar’s this sufferer at?’ demands 
Dan, takin’ the professor by the sleeve an’ 
with the same motion pullin’ his six-shooter 
like he apprehends efforts to escape. ‘This 
yere discussion’s done reached the p’int 
where it’s goin’ to be a case of kill or cure for 
some sport. I’m a patient man, but I’ve put 
up with about all I’m goin’ to from this pro- 
fessor person.’ 

“This is in the O. K. House. Rucker 
leads the way up-sta’rs, Dan an’ the pro- 
fessor next, the rest trailin’. All who can 
crowds into the little old dark bedroom which 
Rucker heads for. Thar on the bed, clewed 
up into a knot, is the rhoomatic party. As 
we-all files in, he draws himse’f onder the 
blankets ontil nothin’ but his nose sticks out. 


‘**Now, professor,’ says Dan, an’ his six 
shooter goes ‘kluck! kluck!’ mighty menacin’, 
‘roll your game! I shore trusts you ain’t 
started nothin’ you can’t stop.’ 

“Shoot him? No, that blazer is only 
meant by Dan to give the professor verve, 
an’ insure action. But the pore professor 
don’t nurse no doubts. He thinks he’s inthe 
bubblin’ midst of blood an’ sudden death. 
Wharfore you bet he throws plenty of sperit 
into his racket. 

‘*Makin’ some hostile moves with his hands 
—Dan elevatin’ his gun, not bein’ quite con- 
tent about them motions—the professor yells, 

“Get up!’ 

‘Which you should have seen that rhoo- 
matic! With one terrific squawk he lands on 
his knees at the feet of the professor an’ 
Dan, beggin’ for mercy. ‘Don’t kill me, 
gents,’ he cries, ‘an’ I’ll show you where I 
plants the money.’ 

“Whoever is he? He’s the stoodent who 
stands up the stage over by the Whetstone 
Springs. His rhoomatism’s simply that male- 
factor’s way of goin’ onder cover. 

“The professor later offers to divide with 
Dan on the two-thousand-dollar reward the 
Wells-Fargo folks pays, but Dan refooses to 
partic’pate. ‘You rope onto the entire wad, 
Professor,’ he says. ‘It’s the onchallenged 
trophy of your own hypnotic bow an’ 
spear. What share is played by my Colt’s 
-45 is no more’n incidental, Also, the way 
you banishes them rhoomatics is shore a 
warnin’ to germs. If I was playin’ your 
hand, I’d make that cure the star mir’cle of 
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my repertory.’”’ 
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The Problem of Subsistence 


Editor's Note.—To-day the incomes of a hundred million families throughout the civilized world 


have been virtually cut in half. 


householders are asked to pay prices of war time and famine. 
In fifteen years the cost to the average American, the man of moderate income, 


America leads. 


In an era heralded world wide as one of peace and prosperity, 


And in this stupendous advance 


of the common, every-day home necessities—food, clothing, rent—everything that makes up the sum 


total of the daily family budget—has jumped sixty per cent. 
Has your salary been raised sixty per cent. in fifteen years? 


the same proportion ? 


are one of the millions to whom, to-day, prosperity spells hard times. 


Have incomes increased in 
If not, you 
Your income, cut in half, is 


Why ? 









paying tribute to famine prices. Your family is the sufferer. Who is to blame? The farmers? 
The packers > The railroads? The speculators? The tariff? The deluge of gold? Or is it your 
own extravagance > Whoever or whatever it is, the time has come when the plain citizen wants 
to know. In the following symposium we believe we have presented the most complete and illumi- 
nating statements on this big problem which have appeared anywhere—statements which pose the 
problem clearly and which, we hope, will be of practical value in suggesting a way out of a 
useless, crushing, and intolerable situation. The Cosmopolitan, of course, disclaims responsibility 
for the statements of its distinguished contributors to this symposium, the sole purpose of the 
Magazine being to present as wide and varied an array of expert testimony as space permits. 










Monometallism and “Water 7 
By Charles Edward Russell 


BOUT nineteen years ago elaborate cal- 
culations based upon the census of 1890 
showed that the United States contained 
12,500,000 families, of whom 125,000 had each 
an average wealth of $264,000; 1,375,000 had 
each an average wealth of $16,000; 5,500,000 
had each an average wealth of $1500; and 
5,500,000 had each an average wealth of $150. 
Some years later another estimate indi- 
cated that one per cent. of the people of the 
United States were rich, eleven per cent. were 





well-to-do, thirty-eight per cent. were poor, 
and fifty per cent. were very poor. 

Since 1890 the number of families has in- 
creased probably to about 18,000,000, but 
wealth has not been more evenly distributed 
among them; on the contrary, the opinion of 
most observers is that the only change has 
been toward a closer restriction of wealth. 
But if we take the basis applied to the census 
of 1890 we have now about 180,000 families 
that are rich, 1,980,000 that are well-to-do, 
6,840,000 that are poor, and 9,000,000 that 
are very poor. 

Obviously then, a general increase in the 
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cost of living in a country where so many are 
poor is a matter of the gravest national con- 
cern, towering infinitely above any other sub- 
ject whatsoever. 

Of the 5,500,000 families that in 1890 had 
an average wealth of $150 we may safely 
assume that the majority were badly housed 
and improperly fed. With unvarying cer- 
tainty such conditions produce the physical 
decline of a nation and in the end its physical 
bankruptcy. 

If now the living that was meager in 1890 
has become worse in 1910, if the class subject 
to these conditions has increased, if the cost 
of living has been augmented without a 
corresponding increase in incomes, every- 
thing else in the world is trivial by com- 
parison; provided we do not wish to 
become a nation of scarecrows, imbeciles, 
and paupers. 

And exactly these changes in basic condi- 
tions are asserted all about us. Since 1895 
there has been a very great increase in the 
average cost of living, variously estimated but 
conceded to have been not less than forty per 
cent., and by some eminent authorities it has 
been placed as high as seventy per cent. 

An increase of forty per cent. in the cost 
of living (if we take the lowest figures) 
means nothing to the 180,000 families 
in the first class, and little, very likely, 
to the 1,980,000 that are in the second 
class. To the 6,840,000 families that 
are poor and the 9,000,000 fami- 
lies that are very poor it is of 
stupendous moment, and its 
results may well give us occa- 
sion for profound disquietude. 

For the increase in the cost 
of living, admitted to have 
occurred without a corre- = 
sponding increase in the . 
generality of incomes, 
many causes have been 4 
discerned. Of these 
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Subsistence 


the Terrible Tariff is our favorite scapegoat 
and is now with ardor being chased up hill and 
down dale. Next to that we seem to prefer, 
in accordance with our prejudices, the Ter- 
rible Labor Union, the Greed of the Retailer, 
the Greed of the Farmer, the Greed of the 
Packer, the Lack of Farms, the Incompetence 
of the American Housewife, and our Terrible 
extravagance. 

Without stopping to deal in particular with 
these theories, for each of which much may be 
said, suppose for the time being we lay aside 
all theories and consider a few facts and the 
questions they suggest. 

Fact No. 1. This complaint is world 
wide. We in America have no monopoly of 
it. Every other nation is experiencing ap- 
proximately the same process. In 1905-6 
I found all Europe lamenting it, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, and Burma pondering it, 
Australia and New Zealand studying it, the 
South Sea Islands resenting it, China admit- 
ting it, and Japan rather fearing it. But all 
admitting that it was so. 

Here is a world-wide effect. 
have had a world-wide cause. 

But has anything 
happened in the last 
fifteen years to 

change the 
world’s eco- 
nomic and com- 
mercial rela- 
tions ? Anything 
of a world-wide 
nature ? 

Yes. Two things 
have happened. In 

the last fifteen years the 
world has gone upon the 
basis of a single monetary 
standard—gold. Some 
nations had a single mone- 


It must 
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tary standard of gold previous to 1895. All 
the other nations, with two considerable ex- 
ceptions, have adopted such a standard since 
1895. 

This puts the world on the single-standard 
basis, and gives it but the one medium by 
which to express its values. That is gold. 

But since 1895 the world’s supply of gold 
has greatly increased every year. In 1895 
the world’s output of gold was $198,995,741. 
In 1909 it had reached the astounding total 
of $449,500,000. 

The world had now nothing by which to 
express its values except gold. Its supply of 
gold increased relatively faster than its supply 
of commodities. Inevitably, therefore, gold 
became less valuable as expressed in com- 
modities, and commodities became more 
valuable as expressed in gold. 

But there was not so great a disparity be- 
tween the supply of gold and the supply of 
labor. As society is at present organized 
there is always more or less of a glut in the 
labor market. 

Consequently there was very little disturb- 
ance in the balance between the gold supply 
and the labor supply. Wages and salaries as 
expressed in gold remained about stationary. 
Commodities as expressed in gold became 
dearer. 

If the world hadremained on a monetary 
basis composed of two metals one would have 
checked the other, and unless increases had 
occurred simultaneously in the ‘supplies of 
both metals no great disturbance in values 
would have followed. That is why previous 
to 1895 an increase in the supply of either 
metal never greatly affected prices and after 
1895 an increase in the supply of gold sent 
prices skyward. 

It is not pleasant to say this, but it seems to 
be the plain truth. I am not saying whether 
bi-metallism is theoretically sound or whether 
it is merely crazy. I don’t know, and neither 
does anybody else, the science of money being 
one of the things about which nobody knows 
anything. But at least this part of the bi- 
metallist contention seems to be beyond con- 
troversy, that where there is a double mone- 
tary standard one wing steadies the other. 

The reasons why the governments of the 
world went upon the basis of a single mone- 
tary standard are outside my present prov- 
ince; but if you are interested in the results 

of the single monetary standard of gold here 
is a table of figures that should have your 
careful attention: 
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GOLD OUTPUT AND PRICE VARIATION 


Bradstreet's Price 
Approxi- of Price Price of 


World's Out- mate Price Beef of Flour Bbl. 


Year put of Gold [adex Num- Car- But- ‘Straight 
1ofeach_ ses_Ib. Winter) 
year Ib. 

1895 $198,995,741 6.8220 .055 .15 3.25 

1896 211,242,081 6.3076 

1897 238,616,168 6.1164 

1898 289,147,779 6.5784 

1899 312,307,819 6.8020 

1900 255,924,054 8.0171 .0775 .25 3.40 

19OI 260,992,900 7.5673 .085 19 3-45 

1902 296,737,600 7-0604 

1903 327,702,700 8.0789 

1904 = 3475377;200 7.9885 

1905 380,288,700 8.0827 

1906 410,973,200 8.3289 

1907 = 410,555,300 8.9172 .08 — 335. 3-35 

1908 441,932,200 8.2040 

1909 449,500,000 8.2631 .0925 .295 5.50 

1910 9.2310 .0875 .36 5.40 


* “ Bradstreet’s Approximate Price Index Num- 
ber”? means the totals of the prices by the pound of 
ninety-six articles. The other price quotations are 
also from Bradstreet’s. 


Fact No. 2. But while the entire world 
complains of an increase in the cost of living— 
that is to say, of an increase in the price of 
commodities without a corresponding increase 
in the average income of the wage-earner— 
the increase is most severely felt in the 
United States, where it has been about 
twice as great as anywhere else. 

What is the reason for this great difference ? 

The total capitalization of the railroads of 
the United States is now more than eighteen 
billion dollars. It has increased six billion 
dollars in the last seven years. Of the present 
total about nine billions are fictitious. 

On this fictitious capital the interest and 
dividends must be dug from the shippers, who 
merely pass the tax along, with interest and 
profit, to the consumer. The larger the capi- 
talization the larger the amount dug. Not 
much mystery about any of this, one might 
think. 

I am quite well aware that railroad officers, 
attorneys, advocates, and the beneficiaries of 
high finance offer a plausible defense of their 
system. They say that the increased cost of 
living cannot be charged to railroad over- 
capitalization because from 1890 to 1907 rail- 
road rates, as shown by the tariffs filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, were 
reduced eighteen per cent. 

We may well regret that the railroad gen- 
tlemen do not deal with the public in a spirit 
of greater candor. Nominal reductions filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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*Partly estimated. 


have nothing to do with this matter. No 
piece of railroad strategy is more familiar 
than the reducing of rates where no impor- 
tant traffic is concerned. 

There has been no reduction of rates that 
would reduce the total contribution dug out 
of the public. 

On the contrary, that amount has been 
almost doubled in nine years. 

A reduction of twenty per cent. in the rate 
on a commodity between two points that deal 
little in that commodity goes down never- 
theless as a twenty-per-cent. reduction. A 
change in classification is not recorded as any 
increase in rates, and yet it may add millions 
a year to the tribute paid by the consumers. 

"That being the case, we are now ready for 
the next table, which is shown above. 

This tells the whole story. Overcapitaliza- 
tion is a huge pump that is steadily absorbing 
the nation’s wealth into the hands of a few. 

If we could conceive that overcapitalization 
had any other result we should grievously 
wrong the intellectual acumen of the gentle- 
men that plan and carry out these financial 
maneuvers. The one and only purpose of 
watering stock is that it may make much 
wealth for the gentlemen that do the water- 
ing. If it has no such result then they are 
marvelously fooled. If it has such a result it 


can gather wealth for these gentlemen only 
by withdrawing it from the public. 

Which is exactly what it does, and here is 
the manner of the operation. 

When we add to the huge overcapitaliza- 
tion of the railroads the similar condition of 
our chief industries as at present organized 





24 
RAILROAD CAPITALIZATION AND PROFITS 
Net capitalization. 
Total capitalization. (Total capital liabili- Total net income. Percentage on | 
eae (All stocks, bonds Investments held ties less security in- (All profits above total net capital- 
and other obliga- (book value) vestments held; as operating ex- ization out- 
tions outstanding) shown in balance- penses, etc.) standing 
sheets). | 
1895 $11,248,569,658 $1,683,909,618 $9,764,660,049 $436,964,529 4.6 
1896 11,179,544,386 1,457,056,210 9,721,988,176 437,701,890 4.6 
1897 11,518,066,646 1,519,550,500 9,998,516,146 449,433,344 4.4 | 
1898 11,583,069,036 1,594,565,979 9,988,503,057 494,203,378 a | 
1899 11,692,817,066 1,708,507,108 9,984,309,958 479,561,094 4.8 
Ig0Oo 11,891,902,839 1,766,49 3,090 10,125,409,749 551,020,460 5-4 
IQOI 12,326,501,526 1,976,548,412 10,349,953,114 588,663,541 5.8 
1902 12,85 3,927,302 2,345,515,940 10,408,411,362 637,689,760 6.2 | 
1903 3,525,623,300 2,653,851,625 10,871,771,675 681,993,996 6.3 j 
1904 14,071,756,366 2,712,445,9607 11,3595300,399 720,597,918 6.4 
1905 14,765,178,704 2,935,276,877 11,829,901,827 766,392,147 6.5 
1906 15,804,087,423 3,305,75 32,328 12,498, 305,095 890,480,081 TE 
1907 16,671,802,254 3,622,874,372 13,048,927,882 961,354,081 7-4 
1908 17,357,301 ,085 3:938,863,262 3,418,497,823 901,182,481 6.8 
1909* 18, 500,000,000 4,800,000,000 3, 700,000,000 I,020,000,000 7.5 





all wonder vanishes about the increased cost 
of living. The steel trust, capitalized on the 
basis of four for one; the tobacco trust, at 
about five for one; the sugar trust, the salt 
trust, the oil trust, the beef trust, and so on 
down the long line—from what source can 
these draw their interest and dividends except 
from the public? How can they draw them 
except by increasing prices? How can they 
increase prices without increasing the cost 
of living? Something is gained, of course, 
by increased economies: the bulk of the new 
revenue required on the new securities must 
come from ttibute. 

If we can see a church by daylight we ought 
to be able to see this. 


Bradstreet's Solution 
By Frank Greene 


Managing Editor’: Bradstreet’s Journal" 


It may be said with justice that there is 

a different and distinct cause assigned for 
every commodity selling higher to-day than 
it did a few years ago. There is, however, 
evidence that the average commentator seeks 
to apply his own particular theory of the 
cause of price advance to products in general, 
and whether it be increased gold supply, sup- 
ply and demand in its varying forms, changes 
in standards of living, extravagance, lessened 
soil fertility, trust regulation, or tariff restric- 
tions, the tendency is to diagnose a very wide- 
spread condition as proceeding from some 
one special influence or source. 

As to the matter of increased gold produc- 
tion, it may be said that while this is given 
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THE FILLING OF THE MARKET-BASKETS OF THE NATION IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT, 
WITH THE PURCHASING MEDIUM CHEAPENED BY OVERPRODUCTION AND THE NATURAL 
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greatest weight by many scientific men and 
leaders of thought—and the figures them- 
selves are imposing—those convinced that 
this is the overmastering world-wide cause of 
higher prices seem to lose sight of the fact 
that a very respectable minority of commodi- 
ties do not show material advances, and some 
are even lower to-day than in the very de- 
pressed year 1896. 

Nor do some of the theories of artificial 
regulation of supply by combination or other- 
wise seem altogether convincing when it is 
recalled that the greatest relative advances 
have heen shown in the cases of what may 
be termed natural as opposed to manufac- 
tured products, though the latter presumably 
are more susceptible of price regulation than 
are the simpler products of agriculture or of 
the forest. Something may be said here in 
favor of the very perceptible heightening of 
all the standards of living, not only in our own 
but in other countries, leading to the creation 
of new wants and the diversion of relatively 
large numbers 
of actual food- 
producers to 
other fields of 
activity. 

It would 
seem that in 
some lines the 
high prices 
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themselves, by either checking consump- 
tion or encouraging increased production, 
are already working to bring about some 
modification of the price situation. If 
this comes to pass it would seem as if the 
world generally would stand to gain, because 
relative abundance, rather than the acute 
scarcity revealed by many—not all—commod- 
ity prices, seems to be the truest basis of 
real and enduring prosperity. 


The Prices of Dairy Products 
By S. F. Taylor 


Vice-President Borden's Condensed Milk Co, 
ORDEN’S Condensed Milk Company 
deals in milk and its products. It buys 
wholesale from the dairy-farmers. It sells to 
the consumers direct in the form of milk and 
cream, and to the consumers through the trade 
in the form of condensed milk, milk chocolate, 
and other manufactured products. Butter is 
manufactured to dispose of its surplus milk 
during the spring and early-summer season. 

This company obtains its supplies by con- 
tracting with the farmers to take, at fixed 
prices, for a specified length of time, all the 
milk that the farmers produce. 

This price, based on one hundred pounds 
and fluctuating from month to month, has in- 
creased 42 per cent. since 1898. <A quart isa 
little morethantwopounds. The average price 
in 1898 was 2.4centsa quart; in 1909 

it was 3.5 cents a quart. Compar- 

ing June, which is the month of 

the largest milk supply, theincrease 
was from seventy cents per one hun- 
dred pounds in 
1898 to $1.05 per 
one hundred 
pounds in 1gog. 





THE GRADATION IN BOTTLES REPRESENTS THE AMOUNT OF MILK WHICH A GIVEN SUM OF 


MONEY WOULD PURCHASE AT THE DATES GIVEN. 


IT ALSO REPRESENTS THE 


INCREASED TRIBUTE OF THE PEOPLE TO A CERTAIN CAPITALIZATION 
OF $20,000,000, THREE-FOURTHS OF WHICH IS “‘ WATER” 











The price of milk during the 
winter months is necessarily 
higher than in the spring and 
summer months, because the 
cost of feeding cows is less dur- 
ing the pasture months. In No- 
vember the BordenCompany paid 
two dollars per hundred pounds 
for milk—more than four cents a 
quart—as comparedwith$r.05 
in June last. In December the 
price was $2.05. The only in- 
crease to the consumers was 
one cent during the winters of 
1907-1908 and 1909-10. 

High prices for the farm- 
ers have come to stay. 
The increase of 42 per cent. 
in the wholesale price of milk 
is less than the increase in 
the ground feeds which the 
dairy-farmers buy. It is less 
than the increase in the 
price of grain, which the 
farmer could produce and 
abandon dairy - farming. 
The only way to avoid high 
costs to the consumer is to 
extend the system of di- 
rect handling and to re- 
duce the cost between the 
producer and the consum- 
er to the one-profit plan. 


The Cause of 
Rising Prices 
By E. R.A. Seligman 


Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University 


RICES of commodi- 
ties are their values 
expressed in terms of 
money—that is, under 
modern conditions, of gold. A general rise of 
prices must, therefore, mean a depreciation of 
gold; and when there are no market changes in 
the conditions of credit, a fall in the value of 
gold is always the result of an increase in its 
output. Unless there is some change in the 
supply of, or the demand for, gold, there 
can beno change in the general price level. 
The only way in which all things can rise in 
price simultaneously, even though some rise 
more than others,is through a relative increase 
in the supply of gold. From 1845 to 1860, 
when the gold supply was augmented enor- 


IN ELEVEN YEARS, 
WHOLESALE COST 
VANCED 63 PER 
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mously, there was at the same time 
a revolution in transportation. So 
that the force of the increase in 
the gold supply was partly cor- 
rected by a growth in the demand, 
with the consequence that general ° 
prices rose only slightly. But since 
1897, when another enormous in- 
crease in the gold supply has oc- 
curred, there has been no cor- 
responding revolution in in- 
dustry, trade, or agriculture, 
and as a result prices are 
soaring. 

All the other alleged causes 
are unavailing to explain the 
situation. To say that the 
rising prices are due to trusts 
will not explain a similar rise 
of prices in cases where there 
are no trusts in those par- 
ticular commodities in this 
country, or no trusts at all 
in other countries, where 
the rise of prices is also 
well marked. To say that 
higher prices are due to 
the tariff does not explain 
the similar rise of prices 
in England, where there is 
no protective tariff. To 
say that higher prices are 
due to Jabor unions does 
not explain the rise of 
prices in the Orient, where 
there are no labor unions. 
To say that rising prices 
are due to the growth in 
population does not ex- 
plain the falling prices of 
a decade ago when popu- 
lation increased virtually 
at the same rate. It is 
obvious, then, that, apart 
from the minor oscillations in any one com- 
modity, the general change in the level 
of prices can be explained only bya cause 
which attaches equally to all prices. 


The Golden Deluge 
By J. Pease Norton 


Professor of E-conomics at Yale 
T the beginning of 1894, the world’s stock 
of gold amounted to about $4,100,000,000. 
Then, suddenly, gold-production increased, 
and by 1910 the product of seventeen years 
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amounted to $5,000,000,000. 
The golden metal, which had 
become the measure.of value 
of modern nations, began to 
loseits intrinsic value ata rapid 
‘rate. Becoming a cheaper 
metal, it suddenly thrust upon 
the nationseconomic problems 
the gravity of which our best 
statesmen do not yet fully 
comprehend. 

Since the days of the Greek 
philosophers men have known 
that when the standard of 
value becomes cheaper all 
commodities become dearer. 
Has the wisdom of the ages 
failed us? Have prices failed 
to respond to the cheapening 
of the measure of value, the 
golden metal? Not since the 
daysof the Civil War, when the 
paper-money craze produced 
the great greenback inflation 
of prices, have prices gone up 
at such a headlong rate. The 
purchasing power of the gold 
dollar of 1896 contrasted with 
the purchasing power of the 
gold dollar of to-day may be 
seen in the following tabte: 


The gold dollar to-day will pur- 
chase as compared with 1896 
in meats . . 48 cents’ worth 

in foods other than meats 
65 cents’ worth 
in all other commodities 


67 cents’ worth 


in all the above commodities 
60 cents’ worth 


Inasmuch as the cost of liv- 
ing depends largely upon food 
prices, so far as food prices are 
concerned the cost of living is 
now seventy-two per cent. 
higher than in 1896 and about 
twenty per cent. higher than in 
1908. The disproportionate 
rise of food prices in this coun- 
try is caused by the urban drift 
of population from the coun- 
try, intensified by the immi- 
gration into the cities from 
abroad. As a result of this 
factor and the vast gold pro- 
duction in the United States, 
aJl prices have advanced in the 








THE PURCHASING POWER OF A 
DOLLAR, AS REPRESENTED 
ABOVE, IS NEARLY 50 PER 
CENT. LESS IN IQIO 
THAN IT WAS IN 1896 


United States at least fifty per 
cent. more than in England. 
Great evils are caused by such 
a sharp advance in prices, be- 
cause wages probably have 
failed to move upward in any 
like proportion. The injury 
falls heaviest upon the people 
who live in citiesand those who 
have deposited small savings 
in the savings banks. A hun- 
dred dollars deposited in the 
savings banks in 1896 by a 
man of fifty, now, when 
drawn out in the day of his 
need at sixty-four, will pur- 
chase only sixty dollars’ 
worth of commodities com- 
pared with 1896, and by 
1954 a gold dollar may not 
be worth in commodities 
twenty cents. 

Temporary remedies for the 
high prices are two in number. 
If the duties on foods are re- 
pealed food prices in this 
country will be reduced, tem- 
porarily at least, to the world- 
level of prices. This would 
tend to lessen the cost of living 
by a considerable amount. If, 
secondly, bank reserves were 
increased there would be less 
capital available for specula- 
tion, which is the potent cause 
of rising prices, although noth- 
ing can check the increase of 
gold—which is continually 
expanding the reserves of the 
banks—except higher and 
higher prices, so high, in fact, 
that, at last, it will become 
unprofitable to mine so large 
a quantity of gold as now. 
Obviously, if all forms of 
paper money could be retired, 
such as greenbacks, bank- 
notes, etc., except gold-certifi- 
cates, and the minimum 
amount of gold should be in- 
creased by a change in the re- 
serve law, making thirty-five 
instead of twenty-five per cent. 
the minimum limit of the ratio 
of reserves io deposits, the 
effect of the gold flood on prices 
would be checked to some 
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PRICES TO THE PRODUCER WERE SO LOW 
IN THE THREE YEARS BEFORE 1905. 
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extent. But a permanent remedy can come 
only through the definition of a new 
standard of value based on all commodi- 
ties, rather than upon the eccentric move- 
ments of a single metal as now. This would 
dispense with gold and enable the metal to 
become like silver, a more useful rather than 
so precious a metal. If, on the other hand, 
it is deemed wise to abide by the gold standard, 
an international agreement could be made to 
tax the production of gold to such an extent 
that the quantity annually produced could be 
reduced to a large extent. 


The Farmer and the Retailer 
By James Wilson 


Secretary of 

[X 1909 the Department of Agriculture made 
a searching statistical and comparative 
investigation of the relations that exist be- 
tween the farmer, the wholesaler, the retailer, 
and the consumer of farm products. It was 
found that the farmer has shared in the gen- 
eral rise of prices, but not in such a large de- 
gree of profit as the retailer. Particularly is 
this true in the prices of meat in the smaller 
cities of the United States. The farmer is 
usually surprised by unforeseen profits in the 
food-stuffs he grows. He is by no means a 
skilful agitator for exorbitant prices. The 
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wholesaler—the term includes, presumably, 
the so-called food trusts of the country—is 
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THAT THE VALUE OF BEEF CATTLE DECLINED $163,000,000 
FEWER BEEF CATTLE 
TRUST IS SAID TO HAVE 


ARE RAISED EVERY YEAR, 


14,000,000 
IN COLD STORAGE 


governed more by the actual value of the 
farmer’s products to the farmer himself than 
by their value to the retailer. The retailer, 
taking advantage of market fluctuations and 
of the immediate luxurious demands of his 
customers, who require more service per 
capita than in years gone by, finds it possible 
to increase prices beyond the farmer’s valua- 
tion of the produce with the wholesaler’s 
profit added on. For instance, the increase 
in the prices of meat, which directly af- 
fects the consumer, is made by the retail 


costs, not by the wholesale costs. Local 
conditions, which vary materially, account 
for this. 


Through the Bureau of Animal Industry 
inquiries were made in fifty cities, of various 
sizes, in all parts of the country, as to the rela- 
tive cost of meat to the consumer. The 
records were made from the actual experi- 
ences of retailers in buying and selling the 
carcass or half-carcass of beef. The per- 
centage of gross profit is usually lower 
in the larger cities than in the smaller 
ones, and higher in the case of beef that 
is cheap at wholesale prices than of high- 
priced beef. 

For the fifty cities throughout the United 
States for which these reports were made, the 
mean gross profits in selling beef—that is, the 
total retail cost charged to consumers above 
the wholesale cost paid by the retailers—is 
thirty-eight per cent. 
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THE POOR MAN MAY CUT DOWN ON MEAT, 
MATHEMATICIAN COULD DISCOVER THE MONEY SAVED 


The reasons for this increased price of meat 
to the consumer are in conditions that seem to 
embarrass the retailer. There are some 
services connected with a retail meat or a 
meat-and-grocery business, in a city, that 
customers desire for their accommodation 
which are costly to them. They want delivery 
of goods, perhaps by special trip, and this re- 
quires at least one man with a horse and 
wagon. They want the marketman also to 
send a man to their dwellings to get the orders. 

Much more productive of costliness in the 
retail distribution of meat is the overdoing of 
the retail business. The multiplication of 
small shops is a burden to consumers, and no 
source of riches to the small shopkeepers. 
When twenty or more small shops divide the 
retail business within an area that could be 
served by one large shop, the expenses of the 
many shops for labor, horses, rent, and other 
things that are in excess of what would be 
sufficient for the one shop must go into the 
retail prices of the meat sold. Furthermore, if 
the porterhouse steak is really beyond the 
cash or credit of the customer, then a sirloin 
must be had and a rib-roast instead of an- 
other cut for roasting. Steaks and roasts are 
the preferences of beef customers, and the 
steaks and roasts must have names that are 
regarded as respectable. Consequently one- 
fiith of the carcass is 
bought at the highest 
prices—porterhouse at 
twenty-five or thirty 
cents a pound, sirloin 
at twenty to twenty- 
five cents, and rib 
roasts at twenty cents 
—these being some of 
the prices noted in the 
returns received from 
the fifty cities. 

The encroachment 
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HER PRODUCT, STORED BY HUNDREDS OF MIL- 
LIONS, IS NEVER CHEAP TO THE CONSUMER 


BUT HE MUST HAVE BREAD. ONLY A 


of settlers upon the cattle-range has been a 
drain upon the beef-cattle of the country. 
Former ranges broad enough for an empire 
have been broken by the farmers’ plows. 
While ranges have been exhausted of their 
cattle, not all of the animals have gone directly 
to the slaughter-houses. A great proportion 
of them have found their way to farms for 
maturing and finishing, largely upon corn. 
This has made an unprecedented demand 
upon the corn crop. There is no small dif- 
ference between the cost of beef made on 
the free or cheap range, and the beef fed 
on sixty-cent corn. 


Labor and the Consumer 
By John Mitchell 


Ex-Pres. United Mine Workers of America 
SUSPECT that the increased cost of living 
can be traced to more than one cause, prin- 

cipally, however, to the fact that the propor- 
tion of our population engaged in the 
production of wealth grows steadily less, 
while the proportion of our population en- 
gaged in the distribution and consump- 
tion of wealth grows steadily greater. 
The suggestion that the organizations of 
labor are responsible for the increased cost of 
commodities will not bear the test of close 
analysis. It is well 
known, even to the 
casual observer, that 
wages are lowered 
with the first evidence 
of commercial reces- 
sion and are seldom ad- 
vanced until ‘good 
times” are restored. It 
is true that the earning 
power of the organized 
workmen has been 
maintained during 
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periods of industrial stagnation and has 
advanced in periods of industrial aetivity, 
but as the advance in wages has invariably 
followed a rise in the cost of commodities the 
organizations of labor cannot be held respon- 


sible for the high prices. It is admitted on 
all sides that the organized workmen have 
suffered less as a result of the high cost of 
living than have the unorganized workers, 
but quite apart from the economic fact that 
wages follow prices instead of preceding them 
and causing their appreciation, it is well 
known that the organizations of labor 
have little or no control in any of the 
industries engaged in the production, 
manufacture, distribution, or sale of arti- 
cles consumed by the average family. 
The consumer, as such, is unorganized and 
hence is not in a position to protect himself 
against the exactions of organized wealth. 
The skilled, and to a lesser extent the un- 
skilled, workmen who are organized con- 
stitute the only group in our social life that 
is in a position to protect and to promote its 
own interests; and while these men are help- 
less to prevent high prices, 
they are, nevertheless, so 
situated that they can de- 
mand and enforce rela- 
tively high wages. As a 
matter of fact, the pros- 
perity and progress of 
the nation depend upon 
maintaining at the high- 
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prices. Speaking for the cereal-, fruit-, and 
vegetable-producers of the United States,* 
we name the following specific causes: 

First. The increased production of gold in 
the world and the resultant effect upon 
the prices of all commodities. 

Second. The combination of capital 
in financial, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation concerns influencing legisla- 
tion and raising prices. 

Third. Legislation in the interest of 
capital and labor by combined forces, 
to the detriment of the farmers, who 
are the food-producers. 

The charge that the farmers are 
responsible for the advance in 
prices of food products is ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. The farmers 

are not unionized and do not dic- 
% tate the prices of their products to 
the extent, under existing circum- 

% stances, they should do. The 
farmer who raised 1000 bushels of 
? corn in 1900 received $490 for it; 

*%, and if he raised 1000 bushels 
* in 1909 he received $670 for 
it, making an apparent gain 

of $180, but if he paid out 

$250 in living ‘expenses 
more than in 1goo, as he 

did, the apparent gain is 

turned to loss. 

The fundamental fact in 
this entire matter is over- 


est possible point the THE COST OF A LEG OF MUTTON EXCEEDS looked. Agriculture is the 


purchasing and con- THE PRICE PAID TO THE FARMER AS IN 
ILLUSTRATION THE DRESSED 


LEG OVERTOPS ITS FORMER 
HUMBLE OWNER 


suming power of the 7 
people, supplemented by 

an intelligent movement 

to divert the unemployed and unnecessary 
labor from the cities to the farms. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of keeping farmers on the land and 
directing both immigrant and native labor to 
the farms. The national government should 
become active in the work of encouraging the 
people to engage in agriculture and in dis- 
couraging those now on the farms from seek- 
ing employment and homes in the cities. 


The Farmer's Point of View 
By Nahum J. Bachelder 


Master of the National Grange 

THE present high prices are not due to 
local causes, but to world-wide causes 
that have resulted in a world-wide rise in 





basis of all industries and 
should be so considered by 
lawmakers, both state and 
national. Manufacturing 
simply changes the form of things, transpor- 
tation the location of things, and trade the 
ownership of things. Agriculture produces 
things that did not exist before. The 
manufacturing, transportation, and mercan- 
tile interests have been ably represented 
before lawmaking bodies, while the farmers 
have depended upon the fundamental nature 
of their industry to secure the consideration 
that is theirs by right. There should be no 
more need of defending agriculture before 
legislatures and Congress than of defending 
the Constitution of the United States, but 
things have happened in the enactment 
of laws at Washington that indicate that 
this principle is not always heeded. 


* Mr. Bachelder speaks for a million and a half 
American farmers. 
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Increase in the population of the country 
makes higher prices of food products neces- 
sary without regard to the three causes we 
have named. The little that can be done in 
the irrigation of arid lands for increasing pro- 
duction is infinitesimal compared with the 
increase in population, and when we consider 
in addition to this the constant deterioration 
of the soil from crop-production we have some 
indication of future prices. The price of 
food products in the future must advance 
rather than recede under present condi- 
tions, and a partial crop failure would send 
prices far above the present level. That they 
are not higher to-day is due to climatic condi- 
tions that have caused maximum crops to be 
produced,and that they are as high as they are 
is due to no manipulation of prices on the part 
of the farmers. 


Why Clothing is Dearer 
By Marcus M. Marks 


President National Association of Clothiers 

VERY item that goes to make up the cost 

of a suit of clothes to the consumer has 
been steadily advancing in price and has now 
reached the highest point within the recol- 
lection of the oldest clothing-manufacturer. 
Wool is higher, cloth is higher, trimmings are 
higher, labor is higher, and the cost of doing 
business is higher, consequently the total cost 
of production is very much higher. As these 
increased costs have brought the total of an 
all-wool suit beyond the financial ability of 
the average wearer, the result has been a de- 
preciation in either quality or weight of the 
cloth in order to supply popular demand. 
The depreciation in quality has been 
caused by the mixture of cotton or 
shoddy, which was made necessary in 
order to offset the increased cost of wool; 
and when all wool is used the weight of cloth 
has been gradually reduced till now the 
weight formerly used in spring is almost 
uniformly used for winter suits. 

Another important cause which contrib- 
utes to the advance in the cost of living is 
that we are more susceptible to changes in 
style than we ever were in the past. We do 
not continue to wear a coat which is either 
too long or too short, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion. This adds not only by 
requiring the purchase of more garments, 
but by increasing the cost of what we pur- 
chase for the following reason: 

Cost is fixed by the relation between supply 
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and demand. The supply not increasing as 
rapidly as the demand increases, the cost is 
advanced. For example, the supply of wool 
in this country has not perceptibly in- 
creased, whereas our demand for it has 
doubled and redoubled ; consequently wool is 
higher. Artificial protection, as that of the tariff, 
naturally tends to accentuate the short supply. 


Tariff, Trusts, Extravagance 
By John Wanamaker 


HE tariff has had more to do with the in- 
creased cost of living than anything else, 
unless it is that the high wages of America have, 
unconsciously perhaps, carried the people up 
to generous living, if not extravagance. 

The fact that cotton, beef, milk, and bread- 
stuffs can be “cornered” by skilful financiers 
and the syndicates that are formed to control 
almost every commodity that enters into liv- 
ing and building sets a pace which stimulates 
a rise in almost everything that is made and 
sold, and this may have a bearing upon the 
higher cost of living and working in these days. 


Our Fickle Dollar 
By Joseph French Johnson 


Dean of the New York University School of Commerce 

IF every yardstick in the United States had 

come under some witch’s spell a year ago 
and straightway had begun to shrink, gradu- 
ally contracting an inch during the year, things 
would begin to happen. Tailors and dress- 
makers would have a sorry time, for they 
would be universally denounced for charging 
their customers for more cloth than was 
necessary. Now and then grown-up people 
would discover that they were two inches 
taller than at twenty-one, and before long 
those scientists who write interesting stuff for 
the newspapers would speculate upon the 
remarkable effect of the American climate on 
the human stature. 

Sooner or later the scientists who measure 
length by instruments that cannot err unless 
the whole solar system were bewitched would 
announce that something was wrong with the 
yardstick, and ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred people would laugh at them as 
absurd theorists. 

‘My yardstick short ?” I hear some indig- 
nant tailor shout. ‘‘Nonsense. It’s the same 
old yardstick I’ve used for ten years, and it’s 
exactly thirty-six inches long. These pro- 
fessors make me weary.” 
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May the yardstick never shorten nor the 
bushel-basket shrink! 

But the dollar—it would do no good to 
utter a prayer for its stability. It is always 
playing worse tricks on us than a bewitched 
yardstick possibly could, for it is never to-day 
the same dollar it was yesterday, and yet it 
always contains exactly one hundred cents, 
looks like the same old dollar, and is all gold 
23.22 grains fine. 

The goid dollar has shrunk 33 1-3 per 
cent. since 1897, so now three dollars 
are worth no more than two were then. 
That’s fact, not theory. If any reader is 
skeptical, let him compare price-lists, or read 
the reports on prices published every March 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Why has the dollar changed? Simply. be- 
cause the gold in it is cheaper than it used to 
be. If the production of gold continues 
to increase at the present rate, by 1925 
gold will be a “‘base” metal, and dollars 
will be as numerous and easy to get as quar- 
ters were in 1900. Then, perhaps, Uncle Sam 
will throw gold into the monetary scrap-heap, 
along with copper and silver, and create a 
dollar out of something else. But nobody 
l:nows what the future output of gold is going 
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tobe. Sowe 
do not know 
just what is 
going to 
happen to the 
gold dollar. 

As the dollar 
shrinks, every- 
thing else seems 
to grow bigger. That is inevitable, for we 
measure the values of things by the number of 
dollars they cost. So it happens that people 
everywhere are trying to find out why prices 
are high, but do not ask why the dollar has 
got smaller. 

So astute a practical man as James J. Hill 
made a speech at Minneapolis the other day 
and explained the high cost of living by ad- 
vancing about all the wrong reasons that 
could be thought of—for example, our ex- 
travagance, our automobiles, the young 
American’s dislike of the farm, our prodigal 
use of nature’s riches, the exhaustion of the 
soil, and possibly the trusts and the tariff. 

None of those things is responsible for the 
general increase in prices. Each may have 
lifted a very little the prices of a few articles, 
but all working together could not do any- 
thing that would attract notice unless the 
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fickle gold dollar helped. Ex- 
travagance, prodigality, aver- 
sion to honest toil, monopoly, 
useless tariff taxes—all these 
are bad and should be 
decried, but 
they do not ex- 
plain why three 
dollars are no 
better than two 
dollars were a 
dozen years 
ago. Typhoons, 
water-spouts, 
maelstroms, 
and tidal waves 
neither raise 
nor lower the 
ocean’s level. 
Nothing but 
more water can 
dothat. Inthe 
same way the 
general level 
of prices is independent of many things 
which seem to disturb it mightily. Noth- 
ing but more gold dollars can lift it. 









Socialism and Subsistence 
By John Spargo 
Author of * Capitalist and Laborer,” etc. 
HE constantly increasing cost of living 
illustrates what some of the great econo- 
mists have called ‘“‘the secondary exploitation 
of the producers.” The primary exploitation 
occurs through the medium of wages. The 
producer must give a greater value in labor- 
product than he receives in wages. Upon the 
surplus value thus wrung from the blood and 
sweat of the wage-earners the parasitic classes 
in society exist. Naturally the workers find it 
to their interest to get as much as possible for 
their work and the exploiters to pay as little 
as possible. This is the cause of the great 
industrial conflict which characterizes mod- 
ern society. 
Until the era of monopoly prices created 
a new condition the workers concerned them- 
selves almost wholly with this direct exploita- 
tion. They were not very much concerned 
with secondary exploitation; that is, with the 
further exploitation as consumers to which 
they are now subjected. So long as compe- 
tition reigned in industry and commerce, 
prices were regulated by the law of supply 
and demand. When the workers gained an 


THE FARMER, WHO CAN EXCHANGE HIS PRODUCTS AT AN 
ENHANCED VALUE FOR THE FEW NECESSARIES HE 
DOES NOT PRODUCE, IS LITTLE AFFECTED 

BY RISING PRICES of life. Back of them, 
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advance in wages it was a real gain, an in- 
crease of comfort and general prosperity. 

It is far otherwise in this age of monopoly. 
Great combinations of capital, enlisting in 
their service all 
the powers of 
science, can 
now set the law 
of demand and 
supply aside. 
In other words, 
they exact 
monopoly 
prices. The 
immense cold-storage 
plants, as current inves- 
tigations prove, enable 
packers and dealers so 
to regulate the market 
supply as to enable them 
to exact artificially high 
prices for the necessities 


sustaining them in their 
plunder of the people, is the infamous 
‘‘protective” tariff. 

The consequence is that the workers find 
that when their wages are increased they do 
not really gain. Wages rise with leaden feet, 
but prices soar with eagle wings. Many 
a worker whose wages to-day are twenty 
per cent. higher than they were ten years 
ago finds that he is not so well off as he 
was then; that his standard of living is ac- 
tuallylower. And workers whose wages have 
not been increased are far worse off than they 
were. The standard of living of the working 
class of America is seriously deteriorating. 

As a Socialist, I am convinced that the only 
real remedy is Socialism. The people must own 
and control the things upon which the com- 
mon life and welfare depend. Rent-riots and 
meat-strikes in our cities are angry warnings of 
an impending revolt of the people against the 
masters of their bread, of their very lives. Thou- 
sands who to-day are boycotting the meat trust 
(and, incidentally, their own stomachs!) will 
soon learn the folly of that. They will vote to 
socialize the meat trust—and all other trusts. 


Extravagance the Real Cause 
By S.R. Guggenheim 


President of the Yukon Gold Company 
T is because we Americans are so extrava- 
gant that the prices of food products are 
so high and are still soaring. Prices for the 
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a nation, to be more economical. The ex- 
travagance of Americans isa byword wherever 
travelers congregate. The degree of extrava- 
gance is regulated, naturally, by the difference 
in wealth, and I believe the wage-earner 
in America is more extravagant in pro- 
portion to his earnings than the multi- 
millionaire. 

The American who possesses one hundred 
thousand dollars wants to live like the million- 
aire, and the millionaire would emulate the 
multimillionaire. Of all our men of great 
wealth, I think John D. Rockefeller, whose 
yearly income runs into the millions, is the 
most economical—indeed he is the least ex- 
travagant man I know of. 

That an entire European nation could be 
fed with what is wasted here has become a 
truism. The people of European countries 
economize in their food supply, their natural 
resources, and their money, as we are not 
doing in this country. The trouble is that 
we are a nation of such natural wealth 
that we have acquired the vice of luxury; 
and at the present time extravagance exists 
among all our people from the bottom up. 

Waves of fanatical reform affecting dress 
and drink sweep 
over this coun- 
try, and it does 
seem strange 
that in all our 
efforts we do not 
have in view fair, 
decent economy 
instead of the 
desire to drive 
out of the coun- 
try men of 
wealth. Theo- 
rists who try to 
establish a re- 
lation between 
the stock-mar- 
ket and the 
high cost of 
living are in 
error. It is true, 
however, that the 
stock-market 
makes or breaks 
prosperity. 
When stocks are 
high people buy; 
when stocks are 
low buyers keep 
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necessaries will not decrease until we learn, as 
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out of the market and cannot be induced to 
buy. That ought to be the time when men 
should take advantage of conditions. High 
prices of stock make prosperity, and low prices 
cause panics. 


Not Enough Cereals 


By Lorton Horton 
Pres. Sheffield Farms-Slawson, Decker ( 
NE of the causes—I think one of the chief 
causes—of the prevailing high prices of 
food commodities in this country is our insuffi- 
cient production of the various cereals. With 
our people cereals, and by this I mean the 
various grain products, form the principal and 
likewise the cheapest foods. It follows, there- 
fore, that an advance in prices of the cereals, 
consequent upon a short supply, must effect 
an advance in all those food products into the 
manufacture or production of which cereals 
enter as a main factor. 

Our wasteful methods of planting and 
farming are largely responsible for this un- 
happy situation. Cur virgin soil has been 
planted and replanted in the most impover- 
ishing manner. The cream of its richness 
has been taken out of the land, just as 
cream is sepa- 
rated from 
milk, and noth- 
ing has been 
put back into 
the soil to re- 
pay it for what 
we have taken. 
Consequently its 
productivity has 
grown less and 
less, until now, 
in many sections, 
so little does the 
acre produce 
that the market- 
ing of wheat at a 
dollar a_ bushel 
does not pay the 
cost of produc- 
ing and harvest- 
ing it. Acting on 
the principle of 
the prodigal son, 
we have wasted 
our heritage of 
fruitful soil with 
little thought 
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could deplete its resources, that we ever could 
reach a time when there would not be an 
overproduction of raw materials. However, 
we are at last approaching the inevitable 
want. It seems a dream that only twelve 
years ago corn was so plentiful and so cheap 
that it was used as fuel! 

As concerns milk, criticisms on its ad- 
vanced price, in New York City, for example, 
have been greatly ex xaggerated. During the 
past winter people could have gone to the 
stores with their pails or pitchers and bought 
pure milk for six cents a quart. Throughout 
the summer months only five cents is charged, 
and in some places only four cents a quart. 

There was a 124 per cent. advance in the 
price of bottled milk during the winter months 
and for this advance over the price of twenty 
years ago the public has received the best of 
milk put up in sterile bottles and properly 
sealed and dated, as contrasted with milk 
drawn from large cans with long-handled 
dippers, and sold in pails or pitchers. This 
124 per cent. advance does not pay the pur- 
veyor for the extra precautions and the clean- 
liness with which he surrounds the milk which 
his public has received. 


We Demand Better Living 
By John A. Green 


Secy. National Assn. Retail Grocers 


BELIEVE the essential and most far-reach- 

ing cause of present high prices is indi- 
vidual extravagance. To-day we are no longer 
satisfied with food products as they come in 
season; we demand luxuries which are out of 
season. Instead of cereals and crackers in 
bulk we require them in packages prepared 
with the greatest sanitary care. For the 
same reason canned and evaporated goods 
to-day are of higher grade and more expen- 
sive than heretofore, a contributing cause 
being the elimination of cheap, impure foods 
by the popular clamor which resulted in the 
national pure-food law. And with this gen- 
eral demand for increased and better service, 
the wholesalers and middlemen are taking 
advantage of our national attitude of extrava- 
gance to secure for themselves the highest 
prices the public will pay. That individual 
extravagance is really the keystone of the 
high-cost arch is clearly evidenced by the 
further fact that in the case of standard goods 
the prices to the consumer are as low to-day 
as they have been in a quarter of a century. 





The Problem of Subsistence 


High Cost and High Living 
By James J. Hill 


Railroad Builder and Financier 
Tt? is as clear as any future event can be 
that the farm is the only hope of our 
national salvation and that until its products 
are produced more cheaply we cannot hope 
for material relief from the present high 
cost of living. 

The farmer’s occupation is the basis of 
all other industry, and only recently we be- 
gan to realize that it is or can be made an exact 
science. Not until it is practised by a larger 
proportion of our farmers as an exact science 
will we obtain relief from present conditions. 
Obviously the world has reached an economic 
crisis. We are not producing food-stuffs 
enough. We must enlarge the farming area 
of the earth; we must apply scientific princi- 
ples to farming; we must adapt ourselves to 
conditions as best we can while we are going 
through the slow, tedious process of making 
the soil yield more abundantly. 

I frankly confess, however, that I don’t 
know what can be done to bring early relief. 
In the present posture of affairs T don’t know 
how any of the necessaries of life can be 
cheapened to the consumer. I do know 
that they will be greatly cheapened and that 
we will be better off when we have added 
millions to our agricultural population. The 
movement from the city back to the country 
will start before long, and we shall imme- 
diately feel its effects. 

Agriculturally speaking, the world is not 
overpopulated anywhere. There is conges- 
tion in the cities. The problem is to relieve 
this congestion and scatter the unproductive 
population to the farms. Then when we get 
them there we must teach, them how to farm 
better than nine-tenths of our farmers now 
know. I believe the statistics would show 
that not over half of the farms in the 
United States are more than half under 
cultivation every year. By this I mean that 
our present methods are so loose and so slip- 
shod and so exhaustive of the soil that it be- 
comes necessary for the average farmer to let 
about half of his tillable land lie fallow every 
year in order that it may recuperate. Manu- 
facturing, mining, industry, and transportation 
have been absorbing too much of the thought 
of the world’s leaders for half acentury. We 
have those subjects well in hand now; there 
is not much more to be learned in any of them. 
And so let’s turn toand solve the farm problem. 
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It is simpler than any of the others, but it 
is far harder to make practical use of the 
solution. 

Agriculture is still our greatest industry, 
and yet facts show that production per acre is 
not keeping pace with home consumption. 
And still, just as it is to-day the real source of 
our wealth, the mainspring of our domestic 
commerce, so it is upon the farm alone that 
we can draw for our coming needs. 

So what is the matter? For one thing, we 


live too high. If, as a nation, we could stop 
our rush for a few days and give ourselves 
over to solid thinking, to casting about us to 
see what is going on, the problem would solve 
itself. There is extravagance everywhere and 
in everything—extravagance in government, 
in industry, in speech, and in promise. We 
are wasting our heritage more shame- 
lessly than any people in the history of the 
world. It has been come easy and go easy 
with us for so long a time that we don’t know 
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ONE REASON FOR HIGH PRICES IS THAT CONSUMERS CANNOT TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OVERPRODUCTION— 
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how else to live. After all, it is not the high 
cost of living that is troubling us so much 
as the cost of high living. 


The Meat Packers Defense 
By Louis F. Swift 


President of Swift & Company 

HE foundation of the beef-packing busi- 
ness is the packer’s ability to sell the 
beef in a steer for considerably less than the 
steer costs. The greater the measure of 
ability the less the beef can be sold for. 
Every beef-packer knows that if he. cannot 
rely upon his ability to do this year in and 
year out his methods are too crude and anti- 
quated to serve the needs of this generation. 
Furthermore,he must be able to operate on the 
basis of an average profit of about three cents 
on a dollar. These facts ought to be known. 
The business was built upon economies; every 
effort has been made to minimize waste and 
to find uses for materials formerly neglected. 
If packing-house methods are succeeded by 
something else it will be because some new 
scheme has been devised which will permit 
operation on a still smaller margin of profit. 
Moreover, what the public needs to under- 
stand is that the business has been equally 
effective in distributing among the live-stock 
producers and the meat-consuming public thé 

proceeds of the saving accomplished. 
Popular belief has the packer, on the one 
hand, buying his live stock direct from the 
farmer or stockman, and, on the other, selling 
it in the form of finished retail cuts to the con- 
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sumer. Look a moment at conditions as they 
actually exist. The live-stock raiser, whether 
a producer of range cattle or of what are 
known as finished corn-fed steers, ships his 
stock, when ready for the market, to a com- 
mission merchant at any of the large live- 
stock centers. Upon the arrival of such live 
stock at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Toseph, or 
whichever point has been most conveniently 
located for the shipper, a salesman for the 
commission men to whom the stock has been 
consigned takes various buyers to see the 
stock he has for sale that day. On the Chi- 
cago market alone there are now over three 
hundred commission salesmen of this nature 
and about four hundred individual buyers for 
local packers, packers of other cities, or for 
shipment alive abroad. To say that it is 
possible for any group of men to control this 
number of individual buyers is foolish. The 
numbers engaged in the trade show the im- 
possibility of such a thing. Further, one 
need only look at the live-stock-market 
column in any newspaper and observe 
the prices that are being paid by various 
classes of buyers for live stock, to be 
certain that any attempt to manipulate 
the market for the purpose of keeping 
prices at a lowlevel must be a total failure. 

As to competition in the selling of packing- 
house products, ‘the official register of the 
inspection service of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
shows that there are operating under federal 
supervision 635 slaughtering establishments. 
In addition to these there are many local 
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packing-houses in the various states doing 
business strictly within their own state, not 
coming under federal supervision, and not 
included in the list. Furthermore, while 
there are no authentic statistics showing the 
total amount of business transacted by the 
packing industry, it is fair to presume that the 
six large packers do about forty-five per cent. 
of the business of the large packing centers. 
If it were possible to secure accurate figures 
of the business transacted by the local packers 
and butchers in the smaller towns and cities 
their percentage of the total would be much 
smaller. 

Statements have been made that exorbitant 
profits are made by the large packers. Swift 
& Company’s profits are about 3}.cents on 
each dollar’s worth of sales. I believe there 
is not another industry which operates 
on so smalla margin of profit. From this 
small margin it will be seen that our profit can 
make very little difference in the ultimate price 
of meat to the consumer, as in analyzing the 
profits per head and per pound we find that 
the packers’ net profit on an average of over 
one million cattle during 1909 was about $1.23 
per head, or less than a quarter of a cent per 
pound dressed weight. We would like to 
have the cost of live stock at a rate to 
make a fair return to the stock-raiser and a 
small profit for the packer, and meat food 
products at a price within the reach of all 
classes of consumers; this would enable us 
to operate on the basis of a small profit on a 
large volume. 

Swift & Company is capitalized for sixty 
million dollars, absolutely paid up in cash, 
with no allowance for trade-marks or good- 
will. For the past ten years the company has 
paid dividends to its stockholders at the rate 
of seven per cent. per annum and has added 
to the company’s surplus. These facts are 
published and circulated broadcast in our 
annual statement to stockholders, who now 
number 12,000 and are constantly increas- 
ing, as our stock is listed on the stock-ex- 
changes, and anyone can buy it. 

It has. been charged that 
the American packer 
ships abroad each 
year vastly increas- 
ing quantities of 
American cattle and 
dressed beef for the 
purpose of causing 
a shortage at home. 
Let us look at the 
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figures actually governing the export busi- 
ness in American cattle and dressed beef: 


Exports OF LIVE CATTLE FROM THE UNITED 
STATES—1906 AND 1909 
Number Value 
1906 194,306 $38,273,1 ° 
1909 184,057 $16,274,250. > 
Decrease 309,409 921,995,552.00 
EXPORTS OF DRESSED BEEF FROM THE UNITED 
STATES—I1g00 AND 1909 
Pounds of Beef Value 
1906 269,717,209 $24,75 1,284.00 


190g 93,742,451 9,592,1760.00 


Decrease 175,974,758 $15,159,108.co 

These figures plainly show the error of the 
idea that the American packer is increasing 
his export shipments for the purpose of cre- 
ating fictitiously high prices at home. 

Cold storage does not maintain fictitious 
values to the detriment of the consumer and 
the unwarranted profit of the packer. Fig- 
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ures compiled by the Chicago Butter and Egg 
Board show the approximate quantity of each 
commodity stored: 


92 per cent. used 
— 8 per cent. placed in storage 
Dressed Beef—g7 per cent. used 
— 3per cent. placed in storage 
Poultry averaged about the same as dressed beef 
3utter—g4 per cent. used. 
— 6per cent. placed in storage 


Eggs 


Cold storage is a necessity if we would pre- 
serve the perishable products of plenty against 
the time of scarcity. Before cold-storage 
facilities were available, at seasons of 
plenty prices were extremely low to the 
producer, but during the season of 
scarcity prices rose rapidly and were 
extremely high to the consumer. Many 
classes of perishable products were not pro- 
curable at any price. 

The packers are a very small factor in the 
cold-storage business in the United States. 
According to the best statistics available they 
own or control less than ten per cent. of the 
public storage-houses, but on account of large 
organization and prominence in the meat 

: business they are the common point of attack 
in this latest mistaken view-point of the 
‘conditions governing the business. 

We are always glad to give information 
regarding our business, and to have visitors 
call at our packing-houses or branch dis- 
tributing houses. We want the confidence 
and support of the public. Our business is 
conducted on the basis of a small profit on 
a large volume of business, and through the 
adoption and use of the most improved 
methods we are enabled to supply meat 
foods to the public in the best possible con- 
dition and at the least cost which reason- 
able returns to the investor will justify. 


Remedies for the Cost of Living 
By Thomas Nixon Carver 


Professor of Economics at Harvard 


N so far as the present scale of high prices 
is due to the increased supplies of gold, 
and this is undoubtedly the chief cause, there 
is no complete remedy, and we may as well 
make up our minds to it first as last. There 
are, however, three possibilities to be consid- 
ered. In the first place, the cheapening of 


gold will eventually operate as a check on its 
production and reduce the rate of increase. 
In the second place, the demand for gold 


could be very materially increased by retiring 
most of our paper money, which is the only 
thing which can really be urged as a program 
for counteracting the cheapening of gold. 
In the third place, even though the value of 
gold should remain low and the prices of 
other things correspondingly high, affairs will 
eventually readjust themselves; that is to say, 
money wages and salaries and the rate of in- 
terest will rise, so that incomes will resume 
something like their old ratio to prices. This, 
however, will require time, and during the 
period of readjustment some people are cer- 
tain to suffer hardship for which no remedy 
is in sight. 

But the fact that agricultural products 
have risen in price more rapidly than other 
commodities indicates that something else 
besides the increased supply of gold is at 
work. The simple facts are that agriculture in 
America during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century was a species of mining, and 
that, hoping to get their reward later when 
their land rose in value, farmers uniformly 
sold their crops far below their real cost of 
production. All that is now at an end. 
From this day forth the consumer of 
American farm products will pay a price 
which will cover the cost of production, 
and it is useless to complain or to try to 
avoid it. The growing scarcity of agricultural 
land from which food is to be derived, to- 
gether with the fact that the land itself 
must be fed and that men are no longer in- 
duced to cultivate it at a loss in the hope of 
a future increase in its value, combine to in- 
crease the certainty that the prices of farm 
produce will never again be as low as they 
have been in the past, and possibly never 
so low again as they are at this present mo- 
ment. 

To make all classes of goods, especially 
agricultural goods, more abundant and cheap, 
while at the same time increasing the generai 
prosperity and producing ability of the aver- 
age citizen, will require nothing short of a 
general program for the elimination of waste 
labor, waste land, and waste capital. When 
all these conspicuous forms of waste are 
eliminated and every productive agency 
set to work, we may expect some funda- 
mental and permanent relief. Of these 
forms of waste that of labor power is vastly 
the most important and destructive. Labor 
being the principal factor in production, it is 
vastly more uneconomical to waste it than to 
waste land or natural resources. This, how- 
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ever, does 
not apply sim- 
ply tothe army of 
unemployed, though 
this is the only form of 
waste labor which seems to 
attract public attention. It 
is really the least important 
form of waste labor, be- 
cause it is always the least 
efficient which goes unem- 
ployed and, moreover, be- 
cause the elimination of 
waste labor at the up- 
per end of the social 
scale, where we 
have men who 
live by their wits 
without produc- 
ing anything, 
and also those 
who live idly up- 
on wealth which 
they have not 
earned, would go 
a long way to- 
ward bringing the 
involuntary idle 
into employment. A considerable increase in 
our inheritance taxes and in our taxes on land 
value would set a part, at least, of this kind of 
waste labor power to work. Besides, it would 
relieve productive industry of a part of its pres- 
ent burdenof taxation which now operatesasa 
part of thecost of production and thus tends to 
keep prices up. Such a program would therefore 
work intwo ways toward the reduction of prices. 
It would increase the sum total of business tal- 
ent engaged in production, as distinguished 
from acquisition, and it would reduce the cost 
of production by relieving productive industries 
of a part of the taxes which they now carry. 
Moreover, the same program would help 
us to eliminate the waste of land. We need 
concern ourselves as little with the state of 
Texas as with the waste of labor power in the 
slums of our cities. The kind of waste of 
land with which we need to concern our- 
selves most is the waste of the most pro- 
ductive land in the nation; that is, tne 
land which lies immediately contiguous to 
our great centers of population. A wholesale 
extension of the tax on land values would 
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make it so 
unprofitable to 
hold these lands out 
of use that the owners 
would be forced to use 
them or to offer them to 
users on such terms as would 
attract. This would bring 
these lands into use and add 
materially to the productive- 
nessof our labor. Wewould 
then not need to look to 
the arid lands of the 
West for increased 
supplies of produce. 
However, there 
is waste land in 
the West. There 





has recently 
been completed World’s production 
an irrigation sys- of Gold -1893-1910 


tem in Nevada 
which brings into 
cultivation a tract 
of land, previous- 
ly worthless, suf- 
ficient to make 
homes for ten 
thousand families. The entire cost of this 
work was less than that of one battle-ship, 
and in the end it will cost the government 
nothing, because the settlers will eventu- 
ally reimburse the government for the 
whole cost. Those who prefer battle-ships, 
however, have no right to complain of the in- 
creased cost of living. 

On the whole, the most effective remedy 
which lies within the power of the state lies 
undoubtedly in the direction of tax reform. 
There is no civilized country in the world 
with so crude and unintelligent a system 
of taxation as that which prevails generally 
throughout this country. It would be diffi- 
cult to invent a worse system, a system which 
operates more directly as a tax on industry. 
It has been said, with some approach to jus- 
tice, that if you rob a henhouse you are fined 
once, but if you build a henhouse you are fined 
(taxed) every year. It ought not to be difficult 
to see in this a partial explanation of the high 
price of eggs. A tax on the results of industry 
operates precisely as an addition to the cost 
of production, and every addition to the cost 
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of production must, of course, be compen- 
sated by arise in price. The remedy is there- 
fore simple and easy. ‘Take the taxes off 
the products of a man’s own industry, frugal- 
ity, and foresight; put them mainly on land 
values and inheritances, with an income tax 
as a supplementary source of revenue; in this 
way you will not only stop discouraging indus- 
try, but, at the same time, you will force into 
use some of the idle labor power and some 
of the idle land which is now going to waste. 

Another measure of undoubted value is the 
parcels post. To have two men doing the 
work which one could do just as well is as great 
a waste of resources as to have one of the men 
absolutely idle. The parcels post would 
tend to reduce the waste of human energy 
in the work of unnecessary middlemen. 
Again, postal savings banks would call into 
actual existence considerable sums of potential 
capital—a productive factor of the greatest 
importance now going to waste. Every such 
increase in the actual productive power of the 
country would add to the abundance of our 
goods and make the conditions of life easier. 
No measures of relief need be taken seriously 
except such as increase the productive power 
of the country and prevent monopolies. 


A Difficult Problem to Solve 
By Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge 


Chairman Senate Committee Investigating the Cost 
of Living 


Notre: On January 28, 1910, Senator Lodge 
made an exhaustive address in the Senate on a reso- 
lution submitted by Senator Elkins, relative to the 
increased cost of living. In a great measure this 
address resulted in the appointment of a committee, 
of which Senator Lodge is chairman, to inquire 
into the matter. The following statements are 
drawn from that address. 


F foreign competition is to be met without 
the protection of a tariff duty, it can be met 

in only one way, by bringing wages down 
to the level of the competing foreign indus- 
try. There is no other point except wages 
where effective reduction can be made to meet 
foreign competition, for the higher cost of the 
American plant is itself due to higher wages. 
The interest in this important question, 
however, has been largely concentrated on the 
prices of the necessaries of life, and, above 
all, upon the prices of those necessaries 
which are known as food-stufis. The ques- 
tion as a whole is not yet solved. It is too 


large to be dealt with without a due consid- 
‘eration of the many elements which enter into 


the determination of the cost of living. To 
decide it we must ascertain whether the ad- 
vance in prices is of recent origin; whether it 
is peculiar to this country or exists elsewhere; 
whether it has affected all articles or only cer- 
tain classes; whether it is due to natural, 
economic causes or to artificial and tempo- 
rary causes. 

As a matter of fact, the advance of prices 
since the great depression of 1893 to 1897 
has been world wide, and must be due to 
world-wide causes, and cannot have been 
produced solely or even chiefly by conditions, 
laws, or rates of tariff dutiesin any one country. 
The two conditions of world-wide extent which 
would produce the steady advance in world 
prices for the last ten years are an increase in 
the standard of money, by which prices are 
measured, and an increased demand. Activ- 
ity in business and general improvements in 
standards of living, which have been apparent 
during most of the period under consideration, 
are evidence of an increased demand for com- 
modities. The tables of gold production and 
gold coinage show the increase of amount in 
the standard of money by which the value of 
all commodities is measured. Therefore, it 
may be safely said that the two causes 
needed for an advance of the world’s prices 
have been developed and present during the 
past ten years. 

The local causes in the United States 
which have influenced the advance in prices 
in certain articles, or in certain classes of 
commodities, may be conveniently divided 
under four heads; combinations to advance 
or maintain prices through the agreement of 
those who deal in the commodities, accidental 
scarcity, retailers’ profits, and tariff duties. 

There can be no doubt that the first and 
third causes have both affected the price of 
certain articles, but it is important that we 
should determine what effect the tariff duties 
have had, in order to decide what can be done 
by wise legislation to keep the cost of living 
within reasonable bounds. If a reduction of 
tariff duties is to bring a lowering of prices, 
we certainly had a right to look for this result, 
for instance, in the case of hides and boots 
and shoes, and yet the precise opposite hap- 
pened. The most important thing to deter- 
mine by comparison is whether the prices of 
the necessities of life are higher here than in 
other countries, and whether they are lower 
in Great Britain, the one free-trade country, 
than in the United States and the protective 
countries of Europe. 
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A SNAPSHOT OF 


HELEN MILLER GOULD 








ARK HAIRED, soft voiced, sweet 
faced, with millions in gold, and yet 
with more sympathy, more sentiment 

than millions, benevolence beams from the eye 
of Helen Miller Gould, charity fits into her 
heart like a picture into its frame. Her mother 
was a Miller, and Helen takes her sympathy, 
her softness, her sentiment, from her. 

Miss Gould is stubborn in a self-respecting 
way. She does her own thinking, makes up 
her own mind, transacts her own destinies. 
She is rich, and she’s aware of it. She knows 
every dollar she owns and what it is doing. 
She is strong enough to go her own way. 
Society cannot act the tyrant with her. Also 
she has her friends and does not play the 
recluse. 

Why has she never married? You must 
search her soul for that. All the other 
Goulds have married, and she, in the dreary 
waste of Goulds, green tree and the fountain 
—she remains single! 

What she wants to do she does. And she 
wants to do good. Her heart is a well-head 
of sympathy. She seeks to add to a world’s 
happiness that she may add to herown. The 
monuments to her goodness stand on every 
hand. 

She has country houses and fills them with 
moneyless waifs and strays. When the 
Windsor Hotel burns she turns her Fifth 
Avenue home into a hospital. When war 
breaks out she gives a fortune to the govern- 
ment. When fever strikes the camps she 
visits them to learn how she may help. There 
is nothing to support a doubt; her charity is 
honest, her benevolence as natural as the sun. 

Quick, lively, vivacious, modest, she talks 
well about everything except herself. Her 
church is the Presbyterian; but her one wor- 
ship is her father’s name, her one hope 
to make his memory shine. Congress has 
voted her a medal, the firemen a fire-line 
badge, and there isn’t a locomotive-engineer 
in the Brotherhood but would ask her to take 
aseatinhiscab. She can laugh like a school- 
girl, and her millions, which would have de- 
stroyed many, have but steadied and strength- 
ened her, as Dutch women are strengthened 
and steadied by what loaded baskets they 
carry on their heads. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS WARD... 


BORN EIGHTY YEARS AGO, HAS SHOWN MANKIND WHAT 


*POEMS MAY BE WRITTEN IN BRONZE... 


THE name Ward has had its victories both 
in war and in peace, on sea and on land. 
The throat of celebration has been filled with 
it. It has been heard of on the battle-field, 
heard of in the halls of statesmanship, heard 
of from the rostrum of reform. The worlds 
of science, of Jiterature, of art have known it, 
and not gone wanting the touches of its im- 
portant influence. Even the prize-ring has 
had its Ward, and when he could no Jonger 
pummel noses he painted pictures. 

John Quincy Adams Ward, the old fineness 
of whose face is visible in his picture, is from 
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Ohio, that home spot for so many triumphs, 


so many failures. He was born eighty years 
ago and has shown mankind what poems 
may be written in bronze by such statues as 
Shakespeare’s in Central Park, New York, 
Washington’s at the Subtreasury front, 
Horace Greeley’s at the door of the Tribune 
Building. Eighty years! 

Not the least of Mr. Ward’s achievements 
was his third marriage at the age of seventy- 
six. His admirers had always niched him 
as an artist. After that feat of wedding bells 
and orange-wreaths they hailed him as a hero. 





Copyright by Vander Weyde 
HETTY GREEN HAS TWO QUARTS OF DIAMON 


HER INCOME IS $15,000,000 A YEAR. 


Hetty GREEN will tell you that she is of 
the Howland Robinsons on her father’s side, 
the Romi Hill Howlands on her mother’s side, 
and dates her New Bedford whale-oil nobility 
back to the Mayflower and Plymouth Rock. 

Born in 1835, she inherited nine millions 
from her father, from whom also she learned 
to pinch a dollar. When she was thirty-two 
she married Edward Green. He was worth 
four millions. They lived in Paris eight years, 
where he represented the Barings and she had 
two children. Then they came back. 

Mr. Green loved flowers, pictures, pala 


TWO PECKS OF PEARLS. 


SHE NEVER WEARS ONE. 
SHE LIVES ON $2000 A YEAR 


Hetty abolished the flowers, 
sold the pictures, abated the horses, and left 


horses, luxury. 


the palace for a six-room flat. He lost all 
his money and died in a discouraged way. 
She kept on piling, piling, piling, until she’s 
worth $200,000,000. 

She doesn’t speculate; she’s a money-lend- 
er. Betimes she’s a beach-comber, and when 
a hurricane hits Wall Street she dons her 
oilskins and walks the wave-lashed shore 
for what wreckage she can pick up. Her 
war- is ‘Get! Get! Get! Keep! Keep! 
Keep!” She is the female Russell Sage. 
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WERE THE AGE CALLED UPON TO PAY THOMAS A.. EDISON ALL IT OWES HIM, THE AGE 
WOULD HAVE TO MAKE AN ASSIGNMENT 


Six feet tall—wide as a door—heavy 
framed and strong; face smooth, mobile, 
coarse, gray eyed and keen; brows puckered 
into that intent expression common to deaf 
persons and born of an effort to make the eyes 
do the work of the ears, Thomas A. Edison 
goes unchallenged as the world’s greatest in- 
ventor. From Ohio—hewas born a Buckeye 
sixty-three years ago. 

Still in his teens he learned the ‘‘code,”’ 
strung a wire to his home, and began 
sending telegraphic messages at ten cents 
a message. The Western Union got after 
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him, and 
smothered. 
Born to make experiments and find new 
paths, he invented a “‘repeater.”” The boss 
“fired” him, albeit the companies use the re- 
peaters. It was in New York he struck his 
inventive gait, and he’s been inventing ever 
since. The Patent Office credits him with 
over five hundred inventions. Not the least 
of these is the kinetoscope, the aerophone, the 
phonograph, and the incandescent light. Day 
and night, in quest of new discoveries, he bores 
into the experimental and the unknown. 


his spirit of enterprise was 





PRINCE HELIE DE SAGAN AND HIS WIFE, WHO WAS FORMERLY THE COU? 


S DE CASTELLANE, 


AND PRIOR TO THAT ANNA GOULD 


In the person of Prince Helie de Sagan, 
Paris, which, in this matter, means all France 
and the greater part of Europe, has a mirror 
of fashion and a typical member of the Old- 


World aristocracy. The prince boasts a 
complacent, if not a forceful, personality. He 
isa man of manners and a lover of the sports 
which are supposed to be the proper interest of 
a gentleman of noble birth. No one ever calls 
him ‘‘your serene Highness,” though his title 
would command, under the ancient régime, 
that form of address. You would not suspect 
him of being anything other than a pleasant- 


mannered boulevardier, but he is not without 
power in his own circle. 

When he took to himself Count de Castel- 
lane’s former wife, who was Anna Gould 
of New York, Prince de Sagan entered 
upon a new career. He forsook his clubs, 
flung aside his old-time sporting associations, 
and became the model husband. The De 
Sagans live in supreme luxury, as becomes the 
daughter of a multimillionaire and a man 
with an ancestry glittering with titles. And 
report has it that these two are a happy pair, 
despite their wealth and burden of nobility. 
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What the War in Nicaragua 
Means to the United States 


By Leslie R. Hahn 


Editor’s Note.—At the moment of going to press news comes from Washington that Minister 
Corea, representing the Madriz Government of Nicaragua, is in Washington with a mission to 
place before President Taft and Secretary of State Knox some strong arguments in favor of 
restraining the Victor Gordon filibustering expedition, composed chiefly of experienced fighting 


Americans, from leaving New Orleans. 


The situation in Nicaragua is an intensely dramatic one 


and is of prime importance to every American citizen, since it bids fair to be the beginning of a 
general and bloody war among all the Central American republics which must surely involve this 


country. Already three thousand men have fallen, and the fighting has scarcely begun. 


The 


writer of the following article is a special correspondent of the Cosmopolitan fresh from the 


stirring scenes he describes. 


between fac- 
rulers of the 


NCIENT enmities 
tions and among 
nations of Central America have 
been flung into a crucible that 
boils with the blood of war. In 
the six months that began with 
last October three thousand men 
—perhaps more—have perished 
in a conflict that has rent asunder 
one republic, ruled over by the 
arch-dictator of. them all. Old 
quarrels between tropical chiefs 

still hiss in the pot of conflict. The fires of 

war that give it life are licking in from all 
directions. With the possible exception of 

Costa Rica and Panama—the latter really a 

dependency of the United States—every re- 

public in Central America is involved in a 

struggle that, in its way, is just as big as the 

one that grew out of the firing of guns at 

Lexington. 

This struggle isn’t comic opera. It is 
war—war of the fiercest brand—where 
fighters meet man to man, or again, where 
they crash through tropical ‘“‘bush” at an 
enemy who has revealed his presence by a 
hail of lead from rapid-fire guns generally 
operated by Americans, whose blood never 
lets them get out of the habit of fighting. 

There are newspapers in the United States 
which, realizing that the Central American 
conflict has developed into real war, are 
screaming for peace. These journals are 
crying for Washington’s intervention. They 
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are as the tots who howl for the moon. Peace 
proposals are well enough in their way. The 
‘Big Stick” must swing sooner or later. But 


the time is yet to come. Revolution has fol 
lowed revolution in Central America. Dic 
tators have been deposed, and new rulers 
raised in their stead, until to-day the con- 
flict in Central America is like the breaking 
of April’s clouds into rain. 

The people of the United States will be 
surprised some day to know that this 
tropical struggle is really an American 
war. It was Americans—hard-headed 
business men, they are, too—who gave 
their sanction to and their money for the 
first blow that fell in Nicaragua. It was 
American capital that financed the up- 
rising in Nicaragua that resulted in the 
deposition of Zelaya. And it was the 
policy of the State Department that per- 
mitted the war in Nicaragua to continue 
until more than three thousand men have 
perished in conflict. 

An agent of the State Department, a 
consul drilled in many Central and South 
American revolutions, was sent to Blue- 
fields weeks before the blow against Zelaya 
fell. And this same consul, with the sanction 
of the State Department, heard every one 
of Estrada’s plans against the govern- 
ment, as it was represented by Zelaya, be- 


fore they were put into execution. This 
consul—Thomas P. Moffat by name—knew 
of the impending revolution, knew the 








moment the blow would fall, a full two weeks 
before the uprising was launched. The 
State Department watched the course of the 
war in Nicaragua as a vulture waits for the 
dissolution of a battle-field victim. Not a 
move was made that the State Department 
was not apprised of as rapidly as cable and 
wireless could hiss the news. It even got to 
the point where a wireless operator at Blue- 
fields was dismissed because he did not wait 
for official despatches when the war corre- 
spondents got to the wireless station first. 

And after three thousand men had been 
killed in Nicaragua the State Department 
nonchalantly looked on while agents of Es- 
trada came to New Orleans and boldly took 
out more men and arms to prosecute the 
battle against Zelaya’s heir, Madriz. 

The State Department knew what it was 
doing when it ordered marines from the 
cruiser Des Moines ashore at Bluefields to pro- 
tect Estrada’s capital when it was menaced by 
Zelaya’s army. Americans started the war, 
and, eventually, America will end it, but not 
until the scum of tropical politics has been 
boiled to the top of the crucible. 

Something has been said and something 
written about Secretary Knox’s ‘‘lay-down” 
in Nicaragua. Following Estrada’s decisive 
victories over Zelaya’s troops at Rama and 
El Recreo, and Zelaya’s abdication, the Es- 
trada government bowed politely, pointed out 
what it had accomplished, and asked for 
recognition. ‘‘Not yet,” bowed back Mr. 
Secretary Knox. ‘Show me once more.” 
This was after Judge Madriz had been dec- 
orated with Ze*aya’s toga, and the Central 
American jurist had floundered about to put 
his house in order. The immediate result of 
Secretary Knox’s dictum was an Estrada 
campaign to Managua, Nicaragua’s capital. 
It ended in failure. Estrada was whipped 
just when his chief in the field, General Cha- 
morro, striking at the very gates of the capital, 
saw victory in his grasp. Chamorro’s am- 
munition failed. The awful fight at Santa 
Clara had drained his strength. Twelve hun- 
dred men gave up their lives in this cam- 
paign, and Madriz, the advantage on his side, 
politely pointed out the result of his prowess 
to Secretary Knox, and applied for recogni- 
tion. It was rejected. 

Peace conferences were proposed. Wash- 
ington was appealed to from many sides for a 
protectorate until there could be an election 
in Nicaragua. Still the pursuance of the 
waiting policy in the State Department. The 
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time had come for a house-cleaning in Central 
America, and it was decided to let the tropical 
dwellers work on the litter first. 

There were other sides to the problem than 
the situation in Nicaragua. There was Hon- 
duras, the scene of a hundred years’ conflict, 
the last chapter of which had been written by 
Zelaya when he sent his troops—the flower of 
a competent army—into that republic, de- 
posed its president, Manuel Bonilla, and 
raised up in his stead the rebel Davila. Here 
was an old score to be settled, and Guatemala 
had its part to play in this end of the game. 
Guatemala had cast envious eyes on Hon- 
duras, and when Zelaya strode in and grasped 
the reins of power the Guatemalan chief, 
Cabrera, vowed vengeance that involves him 
now. He saw his arch-enemy, Zelaya, packed 
off to an unfriendly land and shorn of power, 
but Zelaya’s influence had not been done 
away with. And this is the real meat in the 
Central American nut to-day. 

As this story is being written the crisis is 
developing. The curtain on the scene that 
was shifted from Nicaragua to New Orleans 
and Washington is about to drop, and the 
remaining acts in the drama of war and 
diplomacy will be played on tropical soil. 
Every vestige of Zelaya’s power must be 
wiped out before the scum will have been re- 
moved from the Central American crucible. 
By the time this article is read the boiling will 
be well under way. 

After Estrada had been driven away from 
Managua his Central American allies, Presi- 
dent Cabrera of Guatemala and the deposed 
President of Honduras, decided that Estrada 
had done well, but that the force of his blow 
had been spent. There yet remained Ze- 
laya’s heirs to be disposed of. They were 
Davila in Honduras and Madriz in Nica- 
ragua. Assured that Washington had no in- 
tention of demanding play at this stage of the 
game, they sent an agent to New Orleans. 
This was Victor Gordon, a daredevil gentle- 
man claiming Sonora, Texas, as his place of 
nativity. Equipped with the last dollars that 
Americans on the east coast of Nicaragua 
could rake and scrape together, the sinews of 
war that Bonilla contributed, and the col- 
lateral that Cabrera provided, Gordon was 
commissioned to raise an army of Americans 
in New Orleans, the starting-point of many 
a filibustering expedition. By the end of 
March he had recruited an army of five hun- 
dred Americans, most of them from the South 
and Southwest. On the first of April the ex- 
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pedition was ready to sail for the tropics, osten- 
sibly for Bluefields, in reality for Cape Gra- 
cias, just on the border between Nicaragua 
and Honduras. As it was planned then, the 
army was to be provided with weapons at the 
cape from Bluefields, then embark in river 
boats for the interior. Thence the troops 
were to strike into Honduras, take the capital, 
Tegucigalpa, at one blow, and reinstall 
Manuel Bonilla in his old post—one that he 
had really filled with credit to himself and to 
the profit of Honduras. Meanwhile Estrada’s 
troops were to be on the move from Bluefields 
and Matagalpa and on their way to Ma- 
nagua, where they were to effect a junction 
with the Gordon expedition. And Cabrera, 
president of Guatemala, had promised to 
send his own army if the first blow at 
Zelaya’s old stronghold failed. 

In the event of the deposition of Davila 
and Madriz the last vestige of Zelayaism in 
Central America will have been done away 
with. Long before Gordon’s expedition was 
organized in New Orleans Estrada, Bonilla, 
and Cabrera, the reform leaders of the trop- 
ics, had formed an alliance that had for its 
salient features peace and commercial de- 
velopment. Cabrera’s intentions in this re- 
spect are shown by the fact that Guatemala 
maintains commercial representatives in New 
Orleans and other American cities who are 
preaching the chance for commercial develop- 
ment in that republic to the profit of the 
investor. 

There will be bloodshed before this plan of 
wiping out Zelaya’s heirs is consummated. 
Honduras can offer little resistance. Bonilla 
will not be disappointed. There may be a 
different story to tell of the siege of Managua, 
however. Madriz is a gentleman of brains 
and craft. Zelaya left him money for de- 
fense. The conflict on the Pacific coast may 
eclipse E] Recreo and Rama for sanguinary 
results. Nevertheless, if the reformers are 
not checked by interference they will win. 

History of limitless magnitude might be 
written of the events that are having their 
culmination in this crisis. On the east coast 
they sing a song about Zelaya in which he is 
branded as the reincarnation of Nero. About 
Zelaya centers the entire story of politics and 
war. Coming into power in Nicaragua 
seventeen years ago, he instituted a system 
of tyranny about which Secretary Knox, in 
his famous dictum, failed of description. He 
built up his system of graft by taxation, until, 
finally, one could not buy a pound of beef in 


the Nicaraguan War 


all Nicaragua unless it was purchased from 
an official concessionaire. Toll he collected 
in a manner that Russia’s feudal landlords 
never dared attempt. 

We smug and more or less contented 
citizens of the big republic to the north 
are forgetting the days of ’76, and this is 
the reason we can’t comprehend the war 
in the tropics as anything more than added 
material for comic opera. The State Depart- 
ment realized it for us, however, and this, in a 
measure, explains what we characterize as of- 
ficial ‘‘ waiting policy.” This condition goes a 
long way to explain why surgeons from the 
cruiser Des Moines set up a hospital in Blue- 
fields following the terrific battles at Rama 
and El Recreo. 

Up to the time that Gordon was sent to 
New Orleans for Yankee soldiers to aid in the 
general campaign, this had been a war in 
which the people of the tropics fought their 
own battles. It is true that to a great extent 
the sinews of war were provided by Yankee 
merchants and miners of the east coast who 
were suffering tremendous financial loss in 
the toll they paid Zelaya. But in the actual 
fighting, from Bluefields to Managua and 
Granada, there were not more than a hand- 
ful of Yankees who offered themselves as 
targets for Zelaya’s bullets. And the majority 
of these had financial interests at stake. 

Developments in the Central American 
situation to-day may ramify in many direc- 
tions. Mexico is more or less involved be- 
cause of her geographic position. Germany, 
with her big trade on the Pacific side of the 
tropical republics, is greatly interested, and 
she has practically recognized Madriz by the 
recent appointment of a new minister to the 
shred of government that Zelaya’s heir still 
holds. Mexico, however, is not likely to 
make demands that would result in unpleas- 
ant relations with Washington, and Germany’s 
interests, mainly commercial, are not likely 
to suffer to the extent that she would register 
a protest at the American way of settling a 
turmoil in the tropics. 

Meanwhile, Washington plays its waiting 
policy. The State Department officials 
realize the wealth of the tropics. They 
know, too, that the tropics will never 
render their wealth until their political 
salvation has been worked out. So the 
crucible is hissing and boiling, and when the 
time comes Washington will quietly ladle off 
the scum and restore peace to the war-torn 
little republics at the foot of our continent. 
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Illustrated by G. F. Kerr 


LTHOUGH this story is con- 
cerned principally with the Man 
and the Maid, the Miasma per- 
vades it to such an extent that L 
feel justified in putting his name 
on the bills. Webster’s Diction- 
ary defines the word ‘‘miasma” 
as ‘“‘an infection floating in the 
air; a deadly exhalation”; and, 
in the opinion of Mr. Robert 
Ferguson, his late employer, that 
description, though perhaps a 


little too flattering, on the whole summed 
up Master Roland Bean pretty satisfactorily. 
Until the previous day he had _ served 
Mr. Ferguson in the capacity of office-boy; 
but there was that about Master Bean 
which made it practically impossible for any- 
one to employ him for long. A syndicate of 





Galahad, Parsifal, and Marcus Aurelius 
might have done it; but to an ordinary, erring 
man, conscious of things done which should 
not have been done and of other things, 
equally numerous, left undone, he was too op- 
pressive. One conscience is enough for any 
man. The employer of Master Bean had to 
cringe before two. Nobody can last long 
against an office-boy whose eyes shine with 
quiet, respectful reproof through gold-rimmed 
spectacles, whose manner is that of a middle- 
aged saint, and who obviously knows all the 
Plod-and-Punctuality books by heart and 
orders his life by their precepts. Master Bean 
was a walking edition of ‘‘Stepping-stones 
to Success,” ‘‘Presidents Who Have Never 
Chewed,” and ‘‘ Young Man, Get up Early.” 
Galahad, Parsifal, and Marcus Aurelius, as 
I said, might have remained tranquil in his 
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presence, but Robert Fer- 
guson found the contract 
too large. Afterone month 
he had braced himself up 
with a series of cocktails, 
and fired the Punctual 
Plodder. 

Yet now he was sitting 
in his office in the Mon 
roe Building, long after 
the last clerk had left, long 
after the hour at which he 
himself was wont to leave, 
his mind full of his late 
employee. Was this re- 
morse? Was he longing 
for the touch of the van- 
ished hand, the gleam of 
the departed spectacles? 
He was not. His mind 
was full of Master Bean 
because Master Bean was 
waiting for him in the 
outer office; and he lin- 
gered on at his desk, after 
the day’s work was done, 
for the same reason. 
Word had been brought 
to him earlier in the even- 
ing that Master Roland 
Bean would like to see 
him. The answer to that 
was easy: “Tell him I’m 
busy.”” Master Bean’s ad- 
mirably dignified reply was that he under- 
stood how great was the pressure of Mr. 
Ferguson’s work, and that he would wait 
till he was at liberty. Liberty! Talk of 
the liberty of the treed possum, but do not 
use the word in connection with a man bottled 
up in an office with a Roland Bean guarding 
the only exit. 

Mr. Ferguson kicked the waste-paper bas- 
ket savagely. The unfairness of the thing 
hurt him. A fired office-boy ought to stay 
fired. It was not playing the game. 

A slight cough penetrated the door between 
the two offices. Mr. Ferguson rose and 
grabbed his hat. Perhaps a sudden rush. 
: He shot out with the tense concen- 
tration of one moving toward the bacon-and- 
cabbage haven at a station where the train 
stops nine minutes. 

“‘Good evening, sir,” was the watcher’s 
view-halloo. 

‘Ah, Bean,” said Mr. Ferguson, bucking 
center. ‘‘Youstill here? I thought you had 
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gone. I’m afraid I can- 
not stop now—some 
other time—” He was 
almost through. 

“T fear, sir, that you 
will be unable to get out,” 
said Master Bean sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘The build- 
ing is locked up.” 

Men who have been hit 
by bullets say that the first 
sensation is merely a sort 
of dull shock. So it was 
with Mr. Ferguson. He 
stopped in his tracks, and 
stared. 

“The porter closes the 
door at seven o'clock 
punctually, sir. Itis now 
nearly twenty minutes 
after the hour.” 

Mr. Ferguson’s brain 
was still in the numbed 
stage. ‘‘ Closes the door?” 
he said. 

“Nes. sir.” 

“Then how are we to 
get out?” 

“IT fear we cannot get 


out, sir.” 
Mr. Ferguson digested 
this. 


“T am no longer in 
your employment, sir,” 
said Master Bean respectfully, ‘‘but I hope 
that in the circumstances you will permit me 
to remain here during the night.” 

“During the night!” 

“It would enable me to sleep more com- 
fortably than on the stairs.” 

‘“‘But we can’t stop here all night,” said 
Mr. Ferguson feebly. He had anticipated 
an unpleasant five minutes in Master Bean’s 
company. Imagination boggled at the thought 
of an unpleasant thirteen hours. He col- 
lapsed into a chair. 

‘‘T called,” said Master Bean, shelving the 
trivial subject of the prospective vigil, ‘‘in the 
hope that I might persuade you, sir, to recon- 
sider your decision in regard to my dismissal. 
I can assure you, sir, that I am extremely anx- 
ious to give satisfaction. If you would take 
me back and inform me how I have fallen 
short, I would endeavor to improve. I—” 

‘‘We can’t stop here all night,” interrupted 
Mr. Ferguson, bounding from his chair, and 
beginning to pace the floor. 

















‘Without presumption, 
sir, I feel that if you were 
to give me another chance, 
I should work to your sat- 
isfaction. I should en- 
deavor—” 

Mr. Ferguson stared at 
him in dumb horror. He 
felt like a rabbit in the 
coils of a python. This 
fearful boy, trained from 
his cradle on the literature 
of Purpose and Tenacity, 
could stick to his subject 
for hours at a stretch. 
Fatigue was a sensation 
unknown to the students 
of “Young Man, Get up 
Early.” Youth, condition 
—everything was in his 
opponent’s favor. He 
had a momentary vision 
of a sleepless night spent 
in listening to a_ nicely 
polished speech for the 
defense. He was seized 
with a mad desire for ' 
flight. He could not leave - il 
the building, but he must ri c ! 
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get away somewhere and 
think. 

He dashed from the 
room, and raced up the 
dark stairs. And as he 
arrived at thenext floor his eye was caught 
by a thin pencil of light which proceeded from 
a door on the left. No shipwrecked mariner 
on a desert island could have welcomed the 
appearance of a sail with greater enthusiasm. 
He bounded at the door. He knew to whom 
the room belonged. It was the office of one 
Blaythwayt, a real-estate man, and Blayth- 
wayt was not only an acquaintance but a sport. 
Quite possibly there might be a deck of cards 
on Blaythwayt’s person, to help to pass the 
long hours. And if not, at least he would 
be company and his office a refuge. He 
flung open the door without going through the 




















formality of knocking. Etiquette is not for 
the marooned. 

'y, Blaythwayt,” he began, and stopped 
a ly. The only occupant of the room 
v rl. “I beg your pardon,” he said, 
: ught—” He stopped again. His 
e zled with the light, had not seen 
clea Chey did so no You!” he cried. 


] irl looked at hin with surprise, 
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then with a cool hostility. 
“‘Good evening,” she said. 

‘““What are you doing 
here?” he demanded. 

“T thought my doings 
had ceased to interest 
you,” she said. ‘I am 
Mr. Blaythwayt’s stenog- 
rapher.” 

““Do you know we are 
locked in?” he said. 

He had expected wild 
surprise and dismay. She 
merely clicked her tongue 
in an annoyed manner. 

“Again!” she said. 
“What a nuisance. I 
was locked in only a week 
ago.” 

He looked at her with 
unwilling respect, the re- 
spect of the novice for the 
veteran. She was nothing 
to him now, of course. 
She had passed out of his 
life. But he could not 
help remembering that 
long ago what he had ad- 
mired most in her had 
been this same spirit, this 
game refusal to be dis- 
turbed by fate’s blows. It 
oraced him up. Here was 
he behaving as if some 
cataclysmal disaster had occurred just be- 
cause he would have to sleep in a chair instead 
of a bed. It would not do. He sat down. 

‘“*So you’ve left the stage?” he said. 

‘“‘T thought we agreed, when we parted, not 
to speak to each other.” 

“Tid we? I thought it was only to meet 
as strangers.” 

“It’s the same thing.” 

“Ts it? I often talk to strangers. 

‘“‘What a bore they must think you,” she 
said, hiding one-eighth of a yawn with the 
tips of two fingers. ‘‘I suppose,” she went on 
with faint interest, ‘‘you talk to them in trains 
when they are trying to read their paper?” 

**T don’t force my conversation on anyone.” 

‘Don’t you?” she said, raising her eye- 
brows in sweet surprise. ‘‘Only your com- 
pany, 3” 
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is that it: 
‘‘Are you alluding to the present oc- 
casion ?” 
‘Well, you have an office of your own in 
this building, I believe.” 
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‘“‘T have,” he said. 

“Then why—” 

“T am at perfect lib- 
erty,” he said with dignity, 
“to sit in my friend 
Blaythwayt’s office if I 
choose. I wish to see Mr. 
Blaythwayt.” 

‘On business 

He proved that she had 
established no corner in 
raised eyebrows. ‘‘I fear,” 
he said, ‘“‘that I cannot 
discuss my affairs with 
Mr. Blaythwayt’s em- 
ployees. I must see him 
personally.” 

‘““Mr. Blaythwayt is not 
here.” 

“T will wait.” 

“He will not be here 
for thirteen hours.” 

“Tl wait.” 

‘“‘Very well,” she burst 
out, ‘‘you have brought it 
on yourself. You’ve only 
yourself toblame. If you 
had been good and gone 
back to your office, I 
would have brought you 
down some cake and 
cocoa.” 

“Cake and cocoa!”’ 
said he _ superciliously. 

““Yes, cake and cocoa,” she snapped. ‘‘It’s 
all very well for you to turn up your nose at 
them now, but wait. You’ve thirteen hours 
of this in front of you. I know what it is. 
Last time I had to spend the night here I 
couldn’t get to sleep for hours, and when I 
did I dreamed that I was chasing dill pickles 
round and round Union Square. And I 
never caught them, either. Long before the 
night was finished I would have given any- 
thing for even a dry cracker. I made up my 
mind I’d always keep something here in case 
I ever got locked in again. Yes, smile. 
You’d better, while you can.” 

He was smiling, but wanly. Nobody but 
a professional fasting-man could have looked 
unmoved into the inferno she had pictured. 
Then he rallied. 

“Cake!” he said scornfully. 

She nodded grimly. 

“Cocoa!” 

Again that nod, ineffably sinister. 
“I’m afraid I don’t care for slops,” he said. 
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“Tf you will excuse 
me,” she said _indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘I have a little work 
that I must finish.” 

She turned to her desk, 
leaving him to his 
thoughts. They were not 
exhilarating. He had 
maintained a brave front, 
but inwardly he quailed. 
Reared in the country, he 
had developed at an early 
age a fine, healthy appe- 
tite. Once, soon after his 
arrival in New York, he 
had allowed a dangerous 
fanatic to persuade him 
that the secret of health 
was to go without break- 
fast. His lunch that day 
had cost him three forty- 
five, and only decent 
shame had kept the figure 
as low as that. He knew 
perfectly well that, long 
ere the dawn of day, his 
whole soul would be cry- 
ing out for cake, squeal- 
ing frantically for cocoa. 
Would it not be better to— 
No, a thousand times no. 

a Death, but not surrender. 
His self-respect was at 
stake. Looking back, he 
saw that his entire relations with this girl 
had been a series of battles of will. So far, 
though he had certainly not won, he had not 
been defeated. He must not be defeated now. 
He crossed his legs, and sang a gay air under 
his breath. 

“If you wouldn’t mind,” said the girl, 
looking up. 

“‘T beg your pardon?” 

‘Your groaning interrupts my work.” 

“IT was not groaning. I was singing.” 

“Oh? Tm sorry.” 

“Not at all.” 

Eight bars rest. 

Mr. Ferguson, deprived of the solace of 
song, filled in the time by gazing at the toiler’s 
back hair. It set in motion a train of thought, 
an express-train bound for the land of 
yesterday. It recalled days in the woods, 
evenings on the porch. It recalled sunshine 
—and storm. Plenty of storm—minor tem- 
pests that burst from a clear sky, apparently 
without cause, and the great, final tomnado. 
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There had been cause enough for that. Why 
was it, mused Mr. Ferguson, that every girl 
in every country town in every state of the 
Union who had ever recited ‘‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride” well enough to escape lynching at the 
hands of a church sociable was seized with 
the desire to come to New York and go on 
the stage? He sighed. 

‘Please don’t snort,” said a frigidly cold 
voice. 

There was a train-wreck in the land of 
yesterday. Mr. Ferguson, the only sur- 
vivor, limped back into the present. 

The present had little charm, but at least 
it was better than the cakeless future. He 
fixed his thoughts on it. He wondered how 
Master Bean was passing the time. Prob- 
ably doing deep-breathing exercises or read- 
ing a pocket Aristotle. 

The girl pushed back her chair and rose. 
She went to a small closet in a corner of 
the room, and from it produced in instal- 
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ments all that goes to make cake and cocoa. 
She did not speak. Presently, filling space, 
there sprang into being an odor; and as it 
reached him Mr. Ferguson stiffened in his 
chair, bracing himself as for a fight to the 
death. It was more than an odor. It was 
the soul of the cocoa, singing to him. His 
fingers gripped the arms of the chair. This 
was the test. 

The girl separated a section of cake from 
the parent body. She caught his eye. 

“You had better go,”’ she said. “If you 
go now, it’s just possible that I may— But 
I forgot. You don’t like slops.” 

*“No,” said he resolutely, ‘“‘I don’t.” 

She seemed now in the mood for conver- 
sation. ‘‘I wonder why you came up here 
at all?” she said. 

““There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
know. I came up here because my late 
office-boy is down-stairs.” 

‘“Why should that send you up here?” 





HE SANG A GAY AIR UNDER HIS BREATH. ‘“‘IF YOU WOULDN’T MIND,” SAID THE ( 
up. “YOUR GROANING INTERRUPTS MY WORK” 
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“You’ve never met him or you wouldn’t 
ask. Have you ever had to face some one 
who is simply incarnate saintliness and dis- 
approval? Who—” 

‘“‘Are you forgetting that I was engaged to 
you for several weeks?” 

He was too startled to be hurt. The idea 
of himself as a Roland Bean was too new to 
be assimilated immediately. It called for 
meditation. 

‘‘Was I like that?” he said at last, almost 
humbly. 

“You know you were. Oh, I’m not think- 
ing only about your views on the stage. It 
was everything. Whatever I did you were 
there to’ disapprove like a—like a—like an 
aunt,”’ she concluded triumphantly. ‘‘ You 
were too good for anything. If only you had, 
just once, done something wrong, I think I’d 
have— But you couldn’t. You’re simply 
perfect.” 

A man will remain cool and composed 
under many charges. Hint that his tastes 
are criminal, and he will 
shrug his shoulders. 
But accuse him of good- 
ness, and you rouse the 
lion. 

Mr. Ferguson’s brow 
darkened. ‘‘As a matter 
of fact,” he said haughtily, 
‘“‘T was to have had sup- 
per with a chorus-girl this 
very night.” 

“How very appalling!” 
said she languidly. 

She sipped her cocoa. 

““T suppose you con- 
sider that quite terrible?” 
she said. 

“‘For a beginner.” 

She crumbled her cake. 
Suddenly she looked up. 
““Who is she?” she de- 
manded. 

“TI beg your pardon?” 
he said, coming out of a 
pleasant reverie. 

“Who is this girl?” 

“‘She—er—her name— 
her name is Marie— 
Marie Templeton.” 

She seemed to think for 
a moment. ‘‘That dear 
old lady?” she said. ‘‘I 
know her quite well.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. 





‘“MAY I COME IN? I’VE BROUGHT YOU 
SOME CAKE AND COCOA” 


‘Mother’ we used to call her. Have you 
met her son?” 

“Her son?” 

‘“‘A rather nice-looking man. He plays 
heavy parts in stock. He’s married and has 
two of the cutest children. Their grand- 
mother is devoted to them. Hasn’t she ever 
mentioned them to you?” 

She poured herself out another cup of 
cocoa. Conversation again languished. 

‘‘] suppose you’re very fond of her?” she 
said at length. 

“I’m crazy about her.” 
‘Dear little thing,” he added. 

She rose, and moved to the door. There 
was a nasty gleam in her eyes. 

“‘You aren’t going?” he said. 

‘“T shall be back ina moment. I’m goiag 
to fetch your poor little office-boy up here. 
He must be missing you.” 

He sprang up, but she had gone. Leaning 
over the banister, he heard a door open below, 
then a short conversation, and finally foot- 
steps climbing the stairs. 

It was pitch dark on 
the landing. He stepped 
aside, and they passed 
without seeing him. Mas- 
ter Bean was discoursing 
easily on cocoa, the proc- 
esses whereby it was 
manufactured and the 
remarkable _ distances 
which natives of Mexico 
had covered with it as 
their only food. The door 
opened, flooding the land- 
ing with light, and Mr. 
Ferguson, stepping from 
ambush, began to descend 
the stairs. 

The girl came to the 
banister. ‘Mr. Fergu- 
son?” 

He stopped. ‘“‘Did you 
want me?” he asked. 

‘Are you going back to 
your office?” 

“T am. I hope you 
will enjoy Bean’s society. 
He has a fund of useful in- 
formation on all subjects.” 

He went on. After a 
while she returned to the 
room, and closed the door. 
Mr. Ferguson went into 
his office, and sat down. 


He paused. 





“T DO NOT WISH TO INTERRUPT YOU, SIR, WHEN YOU ARE BUSY,’ 


There was once a person of the name of 
Simeon Stylites who took up a position on top 
of a pillar and stayed there, having no other 
engagements, for thirty years. Mr. Ferguson, 
who had read Tennyson’s poem on the sub- 
ject, had until to-night looked upon this as 
going some. Reading the lines, 


—thrice ten years, 

Thrice multiplied by superhuman pangs, 

In hungers and in thirsts, fever and cold, 

In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes 
and cramps, 

Patient on this tall pillar I have borne 

Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and 
sleet, and snow, 


he had gathered, roughly as it were, that 


Simeon had not been comfortable. He had 
pitied him. But now, sitting in his office- 
chair, he began to wonder what the man had 
made such a fuss about. He suspected him 
of having had a yellow streak. It was not as 
if he had not had food. He had talked about 
“‘hungers and thirsts,’”’ but he must have had 
something to eat, or he could not have stayed 
the course. Very likely, if the truth were 
known, there was somebody below who 
passed him up regular supplies of—cake and 
cocoa. He began to look on Simeon 
as an overrated amateur. 

He changed his position. It was one of the 
peculiarities of his chair that, almost imme- 
diately after he seemed to have discovered 
a comfortable position, some outlying por- 
tion of his anatomy developed either an ache, 
a stitch an ulcerous throe, or a cramp, neces- 
sitating a general readjustment. And as for 
“rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and 
sleet, and snow,” it was a late-November 
night, and the steam-heat had been turned 
off. 

Sleep refused to come to him. It got as far 


’ ” 


SAID MASTER BEAN, “ BUT— 


as his feet, but no farther. He rose, and 
stamped to restore the circulation. It was 
at this point that he definitely condemned 
Simeon Stylites as a Sybaritic four-flusher. 

If this were one of those realistic, Zolaesque 
stories, I would describe the crick in the back 
that— But let us hurry on. 

It was about six hours later—he had no 
watch, but the number of aches, stitches, and 
ulcerous throes that he had experienced, not 
to mention cramps, could not possibly have 
been condensed into a shorter period—that 
his manly spirit snapped. Let us not judge 
him too harshly. The girl up-stairs had 
broken his heart, ruined his life, and practi- 
cally compared him to Roland Bean, and his 
pride should have built up an impassable 
wall between them; but—she had cake and 
cocoa. In similar circumstances King Arthur 
would have groveled before Guinevere. 

He rushed to the door, and tore it open. 
There was a startled exclamation from the 
darkness outside. 

‘‘T hope I didn’t disturb you,’ 
meek voice. 

Mr. Ferguson did not answer. His twitch- 
ing nostrils were drinking in a familiar aroma. 

“Were you asleep? May Icomein? I’ve 
brought you some cake and cocoa.” 

He took the rich gifts from her in silence. 
There are moments in a man’s life too sacred 
for words. The wonder of the thing had 
struck him dumb. An instant before, and he 
had had but a desperate hope of winning 
these priceless things from her at the cost of 
all his dignity and self-respect. He had been 
prepared to secure them through a shower of 
biting taunts, a blizzard of razor-like “‘I told 
you so’s.” Yet here he was, draining the cup, 
and still able to hold his head up, look the 
world in the face, and call himself a man. 
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His keen eye detected a crumb on hiscoat- 
sleeve. This retrieved and consumed, he 
turned to her, seeking explanation. 

She was changed. The battle-gleam had 
faded from her eyes. She seemed scared and 
subdued. Her manner was of one craving 
comfort and protection. ‘“‘That awful boy!” 
she breathed. 

“Bean?” said Mr. Ferguson. 

“‘He’s frightful.” 

“T thought you might get a little tired of 
him. What has he been doing?” 

“Talking. I feel battered. He’s like one 
of those awful encyclopedias that give you a 
sort of dull, leaden feeling in your head di- 
rectly you open them. Do you know how 
many tons of water go over Niagara Falls 
every year?” 

ce No.”’ 

“He does.” 

“‘T told you he had a fund of useful infor- 
mation. ‘The Purpose-and-Tenacity books 
insist on it. That’s how you catch your em- 
ployer’s eye. One morning the boss suddenly 
wants to know how many rubber-plants there 
are in Brooklyn, or the number of somnam- 
bulists in Philadelphia. You tell him, and he 
takes you into partnership. Later, you be- 
come president. But I haven’t thanked you 
for the cocoa. It was fine.” 

He waited for the retort, but it did not 
come. A pleased wonderment filled him. 
Could these things really be thus? 

‘And it isn’t only what he says,” she went 
on. ‘I know what you mean about him 
now. It’s his accusing manner.” 

“I’ve tried to analyze that manner. I be- 
lieve it’s the spectacles.” 

*‘Tt’s frightful. When he looks at you, you 
think of all the wrong things you’ve ever 
done or ever wanted to do.” 

“Toes he have that effect on you?” he 
said excitedly. ‘‘Why, that exactly describes 
what I feel.” 

The affinities looked at each other. She 
was the first to speak. 

“‘We always did think alike on most things, 
didn’t we?” she said. 

“‘Of course we did.” 

He shifted his chair forward. “It was all 
my fault,” he said. ‘‘I mean, what hap- 
pened.” 

“Tt wasn’t. It —” 

“Yes, it was. I want to tell you some- 
thing. I don’t know if it will make any dif- 
ference now, but I should like you to know it. 
It’s this. I’ve altered a good deal since I 


’ 


came to New York. For the better, I think. 
I’m a pretty poor sort of specimen still, but 
at least I don’t imagine I can measure life 
with a foot-rule. I don’t judge the world any 
longer by the standards of a jay town. New 
York has knocked some of the corners off 
me. I don’t think you would find me the 
Bean type any longer. I don’t disapprove of 
other people much now. Not as a habit. 
I find I have enough to do keeping myself up 
to schedule.” 

‘“‘T want to tell you something, too. I ex- 
pect it’s too late, but never mind. I want 
you to hear it. I’ve altered, too, since I came 
to New York. I used to think the universe 
had been invented just to look on and wave 
its hat while I did great things. New York 
has put a large, cold piece of ice against my 
head, and the swelling has gone down. I’m 
not the girl with ambitions any longer. I just 
want to keep my job and not have too had a 
time when the day’s work’s over.” 

He came nearer to where she sat. ‘‘We 
said we would meet as strangers, and we do. 
We never have known each other. Don’t 
you think we had better get acquainted?” 
he said. 

There was a respectful tap at the door. 

“Come in,” snapped Mr. Ferguson. 
“Well?” 

Behind the gold-rimmed spectacles of 
Master Bean there shone a softer look than 
usual, a look rather complacent than disap- 
proving. 

“T must apologize, sir, for intruding upon 
you. I am no longer in your employment, 
but I hope that in the circumstances you will 
forgive my entering your private office. 
Thinking over our situation just now, an 
idea came to me by means of which I fancy 
we might be enabled to leave the building.” 

“What!” 

‘Tt occurred to me, sir, that by telephoning 
to police headquarters—” ; 

‘“Good heavens!” cried Mr. Ferguson. 
“‘T never thought of it!” 

Two minutes later he replaced the receiver. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I’ve made them 
understand the trouble. They’re bringing 
a ladder. I wonder what the time is? It 
must be about four in the morning.” 

Master Bean produced a _ nickel-plated 
watch. ‘‘The time, sir, is almost exactly 
half-past ten.” 

‘“‘Half-past ten! We must have been here 
longer than three hours. Your watch is 
wrong.” 























“‘ISN’T THIS LIKE OLD TIMES?” HE SAID. 


““DO YOU REMEMBER THE FIRST TIME I EVER KI—” 


JUST THEN THE ORCHESTRA CUT LOOSE 


“No, sir. I am very careful to keep it ex- 
actly right. I do not wish to run any risk of 
being unpunctual.” 

‘“‘Half-past ten!” cried Mr. 
“Why, we’re in loads of time to look in some 
place for supper. This is great.” 


Ferguson. 


“Supper! I thought—” She stopped. 

‘‘What’s that? Thought what?” 

‘‘Hadn’t you an engagement for supper?” 

He stared at her. ‘‘Whatever gave you 
that idea? Of course not.” 

“‘T thought you were taking Miss Temple- 
ton—” 

“Miss Temp— Oh!” His face cleared. 
‘“‘Oh, there isn’t such a person. I invented 
her. I had to when you accused me of being 
like our friend the Miasma. Legitimate self- 
defense. Hello, give me 0430 Bryant.’’ 

‘“‘T do not wish to interrupt you, sir, when 
you are busy,” said Master Bean, ‘‘but—” 

‘‘Come and see me to-morrow morning,” 
said Mr. Ferguson. 


“Bob,” said the girl, as the first threaten- 
ing mutter from tke orchestra heralded an 
imminent storm of melody, ‘‘when that boy 
comes to-morrow, what are you going to do?” 

‘“‘Call up the police reserves. How about 
some oysters?” 

‘“No, but you must do something. 
shouldn’t have been here but for him.” 

““That’s true.” He pondered. ‘I’ve got 
it. Vl get him a jobwith Raikes & Cour- 
tenay.” 

“Why Raikes & Courtenay?” 

‘Because I have a pull with them. But 
principally,” said Mr. Ferguson with a dev- 
ilish grin, ‘‘because they are in San Fran- 
cisco. San Francisco is three thousand miles 
from New York, and they have earthquakes 
there.” 

He bent across the table. ‘‘Isn’t this like 
old times!” he said. ‘‘Do you remember 
the first time I ever ki—” 

Just then the orchestra cut loose. 
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A SAXON LEADER, TYPE OF THE FIERCE 
WARRIORS WHO DISTURBED CHARLE- 
MAGNE’S ENTIRE REIGN 


XV 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN OLD ST. PETER’S, A. D. 
800, AND WHAT HAPPENED THEN 


F this career of material glory, un- 
equaled for its stretch of years, 
range of endeavor, and average of 
success, the summit was reached 
in an extraordinary scene that on 
almost the last day of the last year 
of the eighth century astonished 
and dazzled the world. Much 
food for philosophical reflection 
pertains to thisevent. In the first 
place, although it was fortuitous, 
the child of circumstance, and not 
of purpose or even of desire, it became the most 
enduring and, in a merely spectacular way, 
the most important event of Charlemagne’s 
reign. In the next place, it seems odd to 
think that the man that on this occasion was 
haloed in the greatest honor his age could 
confer took it with reluctance as the unes- 
teemed bauble that chance had thrust upon 
him; whereas, in the years to come, for that 
same bauble Europe was to be shaken with 
wars, and other men were to spend their 
lives in restless scheming and heart-breaking 
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endeavor, and thousands of Things from the 
bottom of the human pile were to be hurled 
upon one another and beat one another to 
death. A thousand years after the play- 
acting of that day the scene was still set and 
actors were rehearsing it; and yet of the orig- 
inal performers one seemed to be stirred 
chiefly by impulse and the other felt chiefly 
regret. 

So slight are the threads that pull affairs 
this way and that. In this case the principal 
thread went back to one woman’s character. 
If Irene of Constantinople had been a good 
wife and a good mother Charles of Frankland 
would have ended his days much as he began 
them. It was the spectacle of this depraved 
and reckless woman reigning as the result of 
her frightful crimes that compelled a few men 
capable of thought to consider actual con- 
ditions—a thing of which it seems men never 
willingly take note. Here was the once great 
and splendid empire of Rome, mistress of the 
world, titular head of Christianity and civil- 
ization; these were the successors of the 
Cesars, these wretched degenerates at Con- 
stantinople that reigned and plotted and as- 
sassinated and wantoned. What chance had 
the Christian world with such champions? 
In the whole circle of their courts there had 
been for years little but anarchy and weak- 
ness; but as so oiten | t 
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known to all men. Then all men saw that 
the condition was intolerable. 

Just why western and central Europe 
should have been so much concerned about 
what went on at Constantinople will not be 
clear unless we remember that the human 
mind was then in its infancy and that one of 
its childish tricks was to turn confidingly to 
the remnant of the old Roman power and to 
the person that bore the old Roman title. 
The mere name of emperor, imperator, 
Augustus was adored as the greatest influence 
in Europe. Kings were well enough, the 
thousand petty sovereigns had their places, all 
could bear their part in making heavier the 
toil and more wretched the lot of the millions 
at the bottom; but the emperor was tradition- 
ally the great overlord of the Christian cir- 
cuit; the shield that should protect Europe 
from the barbarians that encompassed and 
tried to strangle it. As a matter of fact, the 
emperor at Constantinople had not for many 
years protected anything except his life (when 
he could) and his futile pleasures; and as an- 
other matter of fact the worth of his bulwark 
against the barbarians may be judged from 
this, that annually he paid them money to let 
him alone. And yet the superstitious cre- 
dence in his strength survived, although he 
might not be able to muster more than a 
competent guard; 
and in his divine 
wisdom, although he 
might be a chatter- 
ing idiot. In. the 
popular mind he 
loomed large as the 
successor of the great 
Constantine; he was 
still Caesar, the sword 
and buckler of the 
Church. 

All Europe, there- 
fore, was shocked 
and alarmed when it 
heard that this 
terrible woman had 
usurped the old 
power, rising upon 
murder and abomi- 
nations and criminal 
intrigues. Even 
among the most 
childlike and credu- 
lous no moral influ- 
ence could pertain to 
a throne so possessed 
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by a woman (for some sexual distinction is to 
be observed in historic depravity), and as for 
the old fiction of physical force in the empire, 
obviously that could not be maintained in the 
face of a situation so patent to any observer. 
In those days both news and impressions 
traveled slowly; men’s minds were not so 
ready to seize upon the essential significance 
of an event; and two years passed before the 
Christian world apprehended what had oc- 
curred at Constantinople. Thereupon men 
began to see that there must be some end put 
to a condition so perilous; because the out- 
look along the whole Christian frontier was 
growing worse. At all times the barbarians 
were pressing in from the north and north- 
east; and now Mohammedans began a simul- 
taneous movement from the east and from the 
south. The time, therefore, was critical, and 
demanded quick action. 

Other events fell in to indicate the correct 
course and to force the hands of the unready. 
Rome, for instance, was torn with civil war, 
and in their partisan frenzy men forgot that 
the personal security of the pope was of the 
utmost importance to Christendom. Ha- 
drian, the friend and assistant of Charles, had 
died in 795, and there had been chosen to 
succeed him a Roman prelate that took the 
name Leo III. Hadrian had reigned very 
long and successful- 
ly, and men were not 
disposed to welcome 
a change from his 
methods. The new 
pope was not popular 
in Rome. A faction 
led by Hadrian’s 
nephews conspired 
against Leo to depose 
him. The main- 
spring of the con- 
spiracy was the fact 
that they had been 
members of Hadri- 
an’s household and 
had lost some fat 
and desirable places 
through the coming 
of Leo. Very likely 
there were cooper- 
ating causes, for 
nothing is ever 
done for one mo- 
tive; and very likely 
also the pope was 
not to be reckoned 
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among the wise ones of the earth; but the 
chief impulse was mere envy. One of these 
men, Paschalis, a prior, and his associate, 
Campolus, who had been a treasury officer 
under Hadrian, now formulated charges 
against the personal character of the pope, 
accusing him of gross crimes and immoral- 
ities of a nature not to be overlooked. 

These charges were presented to Charles. 
He ‘declined to believe them, but asked his 
old friend Alcuin to conduct an investigation 
of the matters involved. Alcuin sent an in- 
spector to Rome to make inquiries. In the 
main the inspector’s report was favorable to 
the pope, but it did not clear him from all im- 
putation of grave misconduct. Charles, how- 
ever, whose sympathies were with the clergy, 
construed the report as enforcing his first 
impressions and declined to interfere. The 
pope refused to abdicate. Hence the rebels 
in Rome, if they would make any impression 
against their arch-enemy, felt impelled to 
other and more sensational devices. One 
day the pope, mounted on a horse, was lead- 
ing through the streets a solemn religious pro- 
cession. A band of ruffians suddenly leaped 
upon him from a concealed place, drove off 
the processionists, and with clubs and stones 
beat Leo to the ground. There they at- 
tempted to put out his eyes and cut off his 
tongue that he might be made incapable of 
his duties. For some reason never explained 
this hideous part of the plot was not carried 
out; but the pope was beaten into insensi- 
bility and carried away to be imprisoned in a 
monastery. 

In Rome he had many faithful friends, and 
some of these remained zealous in his service 
and sought for him throughout the city and 
the suburbs. Among these devoted followers 
was the chamberlain of his household, who 
rested not until he had discovered the monas- 
tery wherein his master was confined. It so 
stood upon a steep hill that some of the 
windows in the part wherein the pope dwelt 
opened upon an almost sheer declivity. 
These windows, being deemed inaccessible, 
were not watched. But by night and with 
great toil and danger the faithful chamberlain 
managed to scale the cliff and to reach one 
of the windows, where he had speech with 
his master. He returned to the ground, se- 
cured the necessary tackle, reascended to the 
window, and accomplished the almost im- 
possible task of lowering the august prisoner 
down the side of the cliff to his waiting 
friends below. These bore him without 


discovery to St. Peter’s Church, where he had 
sanctuary. 

Meantime the Duke of Spoletium, who 
was one of Charles’s governors or lieutenants 
in Italy, had undertaken to restore order in 
Rome, marching an army to the city’s gates. 
These were shut in his face, and he must have 
found the rebels to be much stronger in num- 
bers and position than he had supposed. At 
least he postponed any attempt to reduce 
them to subjection. But St. Peter’s Church 
was outside the city walls, and the duke took 
Leo under his protection and carried him 
safely to Spoletium. 

When all this was reported to Charles he 
was at the head of his troops leading a final 
campaign against the troublesome remnants 
of the North Saxons. He felt that even for 
such disquieting news he could not abandon 
the work in hand, and gave orders that the 
pope should be brought before him in the 
camp at Paderborn. Nothing else in these 
annals can give such an illuminating idea of 
the incomparable power of Charles, of the 
lofty position he held in the Christian world, 
and of the curious state of the church or- 
ganization. In a few more years and for 
long thereafter an offending or accused mon- 
arch might come for judgment before a pope: 
mankind was not to see again such a spec- 
tacle as was here afforded when a pope 
crossed the Alps and journeyed almost a 
thousand miles to defend himself in the rude 
camp of a monarch. 

Arrived at Paderborn, Leo came before a 
council of the most eminent men in Charles’s 
service. That is to say, and not to put too 
fine a point on it, the pope was on trial, the 
council was the jury, Charles was the in- 
quisitor—a soldier cross-examining a pope. 
Even in those days when men were not very 
sensitive, and even in the face of the king’s 
great prestige, murmurs arose against the ap- 
parent disrespect thus shown to the head of 
the Church: in after times the trial at Pader- 
born came to be regarded with abhorrence as 
a sacrilege, and the fame of Charles was 
somewhat impaired in consequence. Yet it 
is certain that he was unconscious of dis- 
respectful intent. At all times he was of a 
devout habit of mind and toward the Church 
of a filial and unswerving loyalty; but his 
mental operations were simple and direct, he 
was a practical and a very busy man, he had 
always slight regard for ceremonials, and he 
was accustomed to go straight to the heart 
of any matter, disregarding convention and 








diplomacy. Moreover, the emergency that 
confronted him was not one that allowed 
much choice to one that had serious objects 
in life. On one hand the revolting North 
Saxons had arranged for an alliance with the 
Norsemen, and the security of the kingdom 
demanded that the union of Saxon and Norse 
forces should be prevented. Nothing could 
prevent such a union but one of those swift 
and daring movements that Charles alone 
knew how to make. Therefore by no possi- 
bility could he leave hiscamp. On the other 
hand, the Church was practically without a 
head, civil war threatened Italy, Rome had 
been seized, the pope was in exile. Until his 
place was filled the Christian world would 
rock with unrest; until the charges against 
him had been proved or disproved no man 
could say whether Leo should be restored or 
deposed. If he stopped to debate his course 
at all Charles doubtless felt that in this emer- 
gency the policy that had carried him to suc- 
cess all his life was the only policy that could 
be of the least use here and he must act with 
candor and directness. 

He himself conducted the trial, putting the 
questions, and like a lawyer traversing all the 
points in the indictment. The verdict seems 
to have been essentially of the Scotch order. 
Leo was not found guilty, but as before he 
was not wholly cleared of the charges. 
Charles held that the result was sufficiently 
decisive for practical purposes and for the 


“THE ACQUITTAL OF POPE LEO IIL” 
From a fresco by Raphael in the Vatican 
Pope Leo III, who, in 795, had suc- 
ceeded Hadrian, with whom Charles had 
been particularly friendly, was accused 
of gross crimes and immoralities. 
trial at Charlemagne’s camp at Pader- 
born the charges were not sustained, 
and a second trial at Rome completely 

vindicated the pope 
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time being. He sent Leo with an escort to 
Rome, with orders that he should be restored 
to his palace and his office until another in- 
vestigation should determine all the questions 
involved. So great was the power of the 
mere name of Charles that all this was peace- 
fully accomplished; the disturbances ceased 
with the arrival of the royal emissaries, Pas- 
chalis and Campolus were surrendered and 
bundled off to Charles as his prisoners; and 
men waited patiently to see what would be 
the next steps taken by him whose hand- 
beck thus dominated the world. 

He concluded his campaign to the north of 
the Elbe, pacified the turbulent Saxons, and 
returned to Aachen, where he passed the 
winter of 799-800. In the spring he moved 
from his capital, but not toward Italy, for he 
went about his kingdom attending to many 
matters and doubtless willing to see if time, 
in whose efficacy as a solver of difficulties 
he had much faith, would not here indicate a 
way out of a perplexing situation. He had 
seldom faced a more complicated problem; 
for if at the coming inquiry the pope should 
be found guilty and yet (as was most likely) 
should refuse to abdicate, there was no 
precedent for his removal, which would of 
necessity be accomplished by force, to the 
imminent peril of the Church. On the other 
hand, if he should continue in office after 
his guilt had been shown or even when there 
was general doubt of his innocence, grave dan- 
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gers lay that way. Doubtless while Charles 
passed from city to city that summer he 
turned all these things to and fro in his ca- 
pacious mind. He reached Rome on Novem- 
ber 24, 800. 

There he must have found abundant evi- 
dence of the agitated condition of church and 
state. The Church, in so far as it was repre- 
sented by Leo, was threatened with a deadly 
loss of prestige; the state, in so far as the 
feverish and foolish empire at Constantinople 
was held to be its head, promised soon to be 
contemptible and impossible. Surrounded 
on all sides with heathen hordes, and with 
both bulwarks of Christendom breaking 
down, men were demanding some new pro- 
tection against impending destruction. ‘The 
wise could see but one recourse, and that 
was to establish a strong power in the West 
and let the oldempire walk its downward way, 
wherever that might lead, in Constantinople. 

After the necessary days of celebration that 
followed his arrival and the ceremonials for 
which, it is recorded, he had no taste but only 
contempt, Charles convened his council for 
the final investigation of the charges against 
Leo. Before a tribunal composed of dis- 
tinguished clergy from all parts of the king- 
dom he set Paschalis and Campolus, whom, 
still in chains, he had brought back with him 
from the north. There ensued a singular 
scene. It was demanded of these men, once 
for all, that they substantiate the charges with 
which they had so long shaken Christendom. 
Then it appeared in stark daylight upon what 
amazingly flimsy basis rested all this turmoil. 
They had no proof, they had no considerable 
witnesses, they had nothing but idle imagini- 
ings and wine-house babblings. The further 
they floundered in their examination the more 
clearly all this was demonstrated. When 
they had made an end of their lamentable per- 
formance the innocence of the pope was tri- 
umphantly acclaimed, and with full honors 
and powers and amid general rejoicings he 
was restored to his throne. 

His exculpation had taken place on De- 
cember 23, 800. Two days afterward, in old 
St. Peter’s, Christmas was celebrated with 
unusual pomp and fervor. The church was 
gorgeously decorated and crowded with 
communicants exalted in new hope because 


of the happy deliverance from a great peril to - 


the Church and because of the presence of the 
greatest Christian warrior. Rumors were 


also abroad that the day would see on that 
spot 


a most important and memorable 
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event that all good citizens would wish to 


witness. 
Charles with two of his sons attended the 
services. The pope himself said mass. 


“Charles knelt before the shrine of the Apostle. 


At the end of the mass the king started to 
arise. ‘The pope instantly snatched from the 
altar a crown of gold and placed it upon the 
king’s head. Then the worshipers broke 
into loud cries of congratulation, and men 
shouted the words that in so many genera- 
tions had not been heard in Rome, the ac- 
clamation of a new imperator: 

“To Charles the Augustus, crowned of 
God, the great and pacific emperor, long life 
and victory!” 

The Western Empire had come again, and 
Charles had been placed upon its throne. 
Henceforth he was not merely king, but 
Cesar and emperor. 

As to the inner truth about this affair, 
which, of course, here, as always and every- 
where, was something very different from the 
published version, historians have long de- 
bated. Charles made a declaration of which 
the only meaning was that the crowning was 
without his consent or even knowledge and 
could never have his approval. ‘‘ Would that 
I had not entered St. Peter’s on Christmas 
Day!” he exclaimed to his friend and his- 
torian Einhard, and he is supposed to have 
augured ill from the ceremony—ill to the king- 
dom, himself, and the future. How far these 
sentiments were genuine is the point at issue. 
If Charles had one conspicuous virtue it was 
absolute truthfulness; in no other instance 
has his sincerity been questioned; he seemed 
always to abhor the devious and the uncandid. 
But in this case it is argued that the prize was 
so great no man could really be unwilling to 
have it and any man to secure it might resort 
to subterfuge. 

There were not lacking circumstances 
available for the scoffing of the cynical. Be- 
fore that first inquiry at Paderborn Charles 


‘and Leo had conferred long and secretly; 


afterward Charles had performed for the 
pope a great and signal service, securing his 
vindication and restoring him to the throne. 
When, therefore, in the next play the pope 
thrust the imperial crown upon the head of 
his benefactor, men were prone to nods and 
winks and suggestions of a bargain. Not 
possibly, men said, could Leo have taken 
upon himself an act so strange and momen- 
tous: all must have been arranged, there 
must have been knowledge of an unques- 
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tionable support, not merely in Rome, where 
a council of Leo’s calling had already de- 
cided upon imperial powers for Charles, but 
throughout western Europe generally. No 
precedent existed for the choosing of an em- 
peror by a pope; no pope alone would venture 
upon such achoice. As a matter of fact, the 
only part of the ceremony for which there was 
warrant was the public acclamation; for what- 
ever in the old days might have been the 
pretensions of the Senate it was by the accla- 
mation of the army that the emperor was 
chosen. Whence the idea of an innovation 
so bold and dazzling if not from Charles 
himself? And was the real ground of his 
objection against anything but the assump- 
tion of power by the pope? 

We shall never know how this matter 
stands; nor is it of great importance. Charles 
was emperor; emperor he remained, and on 
the day he first wore the imperial crown was 
founded the Holy Roman Empire that en- 
dured thenceforth until Napoleon dashed it 
to pieces. 

The last scene of all this remarkable drama 
shows us once more the figure of the per- 
son whose ambitions had been the primal 
cause of so much history-making. Irene, the 
beautiful and cruel, reigned at Constantinople 
until 802, when the revolt headed by Aétius 
drove her from the throne. Some persons 
seem to have thought that the demands of 
justice were not fulfilled because this woman 
of bloody deeds and thoughts, who had con- 
trived death for so many others, was herself 
allowed to live; but fate had in store for her 
its own retribution. Ghe was banished to an 
island in the Sea of Marmora, where she 
dragged out a miserable existence so reduced 
in state that even her daily bread she must 
earn by spinning wool for the peasants. She 
died after a little more than a year of exile. 


XVI 
BUSY WITH REFORMS 


Peace, the welfare of his people, the ex- 
tension of the Church, the diffusion of learn- 
ing, and the management of his system of 
government now became the chief aims of 
the new emperor’s life. Conquest for its own 
sake he had never desired; from this time his 
only wars were defensive, and he seldom took 
the field in person. His sons were grown, at 
least one of them had manifested capacity 
and energy; to them could be left the details 
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of beating back the heathen that encircled 
the empire. In the writings of his favorite, 
St. Augustine, he had found and attentively 
studied the outline or sketch of a good ruler 
that the saint had drawn beside an exhorta- 
tion against war. Charles had long held this 
outline before him as his ideal, and believing 
that he now had the requisite leisure for such 
purely civic reforms as would befit his con- 
ception of a worthy king, he took up as his 
first tasks the codification of the laws and the 
improvement of the system of justice for the 
people. 

Both reforms were sorely needed, and un 
luckily neither was successfully achieved 
under Charles. Much more thanthestrength 
of even such a famous conqueror was re- 
quired to overturn abuses that had lasted for 
centuries and were to last for cenéuries to 


come. It is the glory of Charles that he per- 
ceived how defective were all the existing 
methods of justice and strenuously to 


remedy the faults. We may well eve 
that in his own time, as a result of his con- 
scientious labors, the poor man was not al- 


ways so easily despoiled, the powerful were 
not so well able to buy immunity for their 
crimes. These were ends, we know, for 
which he sought. But the judges continued 
more or less to follow their own ideas, and 
the defective means of communication, with 
the sheer force of custom, prevente! any such 
general result at that time. The greatest 
service Charles was able to achi as the 
example of a ruler that had lofty insj)iretions 

for- 


toward justice and the care of the lea 
tunate, and these inspirations, being dcath- 
less, became in time an impetus toward bctter 
conditions. : 
Again, if the laws (or decrees) existiag in 

different parts of the empire could have been 
brought to one standard much coul! have 
been done to improve the quality of t!ye ad- 
ministration, for as each territory had {een 
added its laws and customs had been re- 
tained—with the result that contiguous terri- 
tories often had totally different systems. A 
thousand years later the great man of whom 
Charlemagne was the prototype confronted 
a similar condition and met it with the Cade 
Napoléon; but he had the incalculable ad 

vantage of the printing-press, of trained lega 

minds, and of quick communication. Char!¢s 
could perceive the remedy but could not ap 

ply it. He could arrange his laws into one 
workable system, but he could never be su ve 
that the code was observed in all parts of his 
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dominions, and as a matter of fact it seems to 
have been observed in but few. 

He continued to direct the empire from his 
capital at Aachen, whither he returned after 
the coronation and where he dwelt in the 
same simplicity that had marked all his life. 
Charles the emperor cared no more for dis 
play or magnificence than Charles the king 
had cared. He went on as before with his 
studies and his friendships. If we may trust 
some of the extant portraits on coins and 
other evidence he no longer appeared with 
only the mustache that was the badge of his 
race, but wore a full beard that in his later 
years was of patriarchal length. His tall 
form continued to be as erect and almost as 
powerful as in his younger days, and he still 
wore habitually the plain Frankish dress, ex 
changing it on ceremonial occasions in Rome 
for a Roman tunic with a chlamys and Ro- 
man shoes instead of his Frankish leggings 
and garters. His intellectual activities in- 
creased with his years. The last decade of 
his life was intellectually his most brilliant 
period, and his sympathies with his people 
seemed likewise to grow and_ broaden. 


from the painting by Kaulbach 


Charles Edward Russell 


XVII 


LAST SCENES IN A GREAT DRAMA—VALUE 
OF CHARLEMAGNE’S WORK 


PosstBLy Charles might have won more 
success in his reforming efforts if he had been 
allowed to pursue them in peace, but there 
fell upon his work the shadow that ran before 
the next great disrupting influence in the his- 
tory of Europe. The Norsemen were inces- 
santly threatening the empire. About this 
time they formed an alliance with some of 
the northern Slavs, and certain aspects of this 
alliance must have been to the observant 
mind of Charles most disquieting. At least, 
they repeatedly drove him from his favorite 
pursuits. 

After so many years and so much blood- 
shed the Saxons had been beaten into loyalty; 
but beyond the Saxons were the Danes, who 
ravaged the Saxon lands and, in their long 
pirate-ships (which by landsmen seem to have 
been regarded with a peculiar terror), harried 
the coast as far south as Brittany. The king 
of the Danes was one Godofrid, the very ideal 
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of a viking, with all the ferocity and courage 
of the traditional Norse pirate. A Slavonic 
tribe called the Abodrites were allies of the 
Franks; the Danes had for,allies the Wiltzes, 
the same fierce Slavs that had formerly caused 
so much trouble. The king of the Abodrites 
was one Drasko. In 808 down came the 
Danes upon the Abodrites, captured an Abo- 
drite chieftain named Godelaib and promptly 
hanged him, and proceeded then to overrun 
and terrorize the country. Many battles were 
fought, with valorous deeds and great slaugh- 
ter on both sides; but the Danes were in the 
main successful. They levied tribute upon 
the Abodrites and drove King Drasko south- 
ward, whence he appealed to the empire for 
assistance. Charles sent his younger son, who 
bore his own name and repeated his virtues, 
to lead a punitive expedition. The young 
man beat back the Danes and punished the 
Wiltzes, but did not end the war. 

A curious and dramatic scene followed. 
King Godofrid of the Danes came boldly 
southward professing a desire for peace and 
a consultation with the emperor. In one of 
the northern provinces they met face to face, 
and a long and intimate conversation ensued. 
Godofrid protested that the war was not of 
his making nor wishing, and that he preferred 
an amicable arrangement. No doubt Charles 
listened gladly and responded quickly; peace 
was his first desire. A truce was arranged. 
King Drasko was induced to return to his 
own country. Soon after his arrival there he 
was assassinated by a servant of Godofrid’s 
and doubtless at Godofrid’s y 
order. This seems to have 
been the signal. Immediately 
the Danes, disregarding the 
truce, returned upon and seized 
the Abodrite country, and 
Godofrid sent or led a long- 
famous viking expedition south- 
ward. Two hundred ships com- 
prised this armada. Almost 
unopposed it harassed the coast 
of Friesland, overwhelmed the 
Friesians, and eventually mas- 
tered the country and levied 
tribute upon it. 


again aroused himself from 
his peaceful pursuits and with 
his characteristic celerity moved to meet the 
enemy. At his orders, a great fleet was 
prepared, with which he planned to do 
battle with the Danish ships, while his troops 








SEAL OF CHARLEMAGNE, SAID 
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should drive out the Danish land forces. Be- 
fore he could carry out his plans the situation 
underwent a sudden change. Godofrid paid 
the penalty for his treachery to Drasko, being 
stabbed to death by one of his own vassals. 
Upon his loss, the Danish fleet returned home, 
the Danish land forces were withdrawn, and 
the Norse peril was averted. The succes- 
sor of Godofrid was young and weak, civil 
war broke out in Denmark, for years the 
vikings were chiefly engaged in fighting one 
another; but the empire had not seen the 
last of their long ships and their fierce 
hosts. 

This was the last campaign in which 
Charles took part. For some time his strength 
had been failing. Because of his powerful 
constitution and his temperate life he had 
long passed the average span of his times, but 
he felt his death drawing near. He settled 
the succession of the empire upon his son 
known in history as Louis the Pious, and he 
made his will, liberally providing for the poor 
from his private store and giving directions 
about the use to be made of his estates. In 
September, 813, feeling his infirmities grow- 
ing upon him, he formally abdicated, and 
Louis succeeded him. That winter Charles 
went upon one of the hunting expeditions that 
all his life had been his customary winter 
diversion, and probably took a severe cold. 
A fever set in; he practised his favorite rem- 
edy for all illnesses, which was fasting; his 
physical strength could not sustain such an 
ordeal, and he died January 28, 814, almost 
seventy-two years old. 

All the world rang with the 
news of the fall of this great 
figure. No other man for cen- 
turies before or after him filled 
so large a space in human 
affairs. Great as he really was, 
fiction and fervent imagination 
made him appear stili greater. 
To his reputation his physical, 
mental, and moral attributes 
had contributed. The reports of 
his great strength, his tall form, 
his piercing eyes, appealed pow- 
erfully to the common under- 
LIKENESS or standing; and thoughtful men 
EXISTENCE —_ honored him for his wisdom and 

moderation, his tolerant and 
progressive spirit, and his ambition to be of use 
to hiskind. Even his enemies had praised his 
love of truth. The Saxons, who for almost a 
generation had struggled against him, testified 
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THE ABDICATION OF CHARLEMAGNE. IN SEPTEMBER, 513, FEELING HIS INFIRMITIES GROWING 


UPON HIM, HE FORMALLY TRANSFERRED 


10 HIS SON, LOUIS THE PIOUS, THI 


RULERSHIP OF THE GREAT EMPIRE HE HAD WELDED TOGETHER 


spontaneously to his honesty no less than to his 
courage and prowess. ‘‘ The best man on earth 
and the bravest,” they said, ‘‘was Charles. 
Truth and good faith he established and kept.” 

A figure better adapted to romantic inter- 
est could not be imagined, and accordingly, 
long after his death, the legend-makers and 
ballad-mongers made him the subject of a 
vast if fictitious literature wherein he shines 
as the hero of wonderful adventure and im- 
posing bravery. If all this had been true, he 
would not have been so well worthy of admi- 
ration as he appears to-day in the plain record 
of his actual achievements. In an age of 
duplicity and cruelty, he was truthful and 
merciful. In an age when the governing 
castes were absolutely and naively devoted to 
their own aggrandizement and their pleas- 
ures, he demonstrated something of the satis- 
faction that pertains to service. The men 
about him were intellectually and morally 
children, and children of a savage kind. 
They had the natural selfishness of untrained 
children, and in their social status a childish 
lack of organization. Charlemagne in his 
mental equipment and operations was so far 
in advance of his contemporaries that he 
seems like one adult among adolescents. He 
found Eurcpe a chaos of contending tribes 
with only the vaguest notions of method and 





order. Among these he strove to introduce 
system. He was not always even moderately 
successful, and he never succeeded in real- 
izing his ideals, but the great thing was that 
he saw the possibility of better things and 
struggled for them. The influence of his pur- 
poses was greater than the actual effect of 
anything he achieved. If he had done noth- 
ing more than to set forth the ideas that gov- 
ernment existed for the welfare of the gov- 
erned and that the governed included the 
lowest as well as the highest, he would still be 
a memorable reformer. For centuries the 
millions at the bottom of the social structure 
had seemed to the governing castes to be of 
less value than the flocks of the field. In his 
mind the belief took root that all men, fortu- 
nate and unfortunate, are alike within the 
pale of human interest and sympathy. The 
imperial house that he founded collapsed 
practically with his passing, but the moral 
results of his reign endured. His place in 
history is as a great humanizer, a champion 
of the beginnings of fraternity, and we may 
believe that the first crude ideas of democracy 
that he inculcated, though oppressed here 
and banished there, never really ceased to be 
of use and service until the modern passion 
for equality began to flower in the French 
Revolution. 


OMPARED with the wailings of 
Mrs. Aarons the lamentations of 
Jeremiah were a purr of content- 
ment. Consider her aggravation: 
she had discovered that her Ikey, 
her only son, the pride of her 
heart and the center of her uni- 
verse, was dangling after an ac- 
tress! Instead of paying close 
attention to the affairs of Aarons’s 
Dry-Goods Bazaar by day, he was 
thinking of an actress. Instead of 

spending his evenings at the Montefiore So- 
cial Club, he spent them in the wings of the 
Yiddish Theater. What mattered it to his 
mother that Olga Sepora’s attractions had 
created a furore throughout the East Side? 
What difference did it make to her that the 
Jewish Gazette had compared Olga Sepora to 
Yvette Guilbert, Ellen Terry, and Sarah 
Bernhardt? How could any actress in the 
world be good enough for her Ikey? There 
had come to her ears rumors that, under other 
circumstances, might have brought comfort 
to her woman’s heart. They said, for in- 
stance, that Olga’s real name was not Sepora 
but Rosnofsky—not Olga, either, but Sadie. 
And that she was at least fifteen years older 
than she looked. And that she had been 
married twice and had a child or two or four 
somewhere in Russia. And that, whereas 
she now was a blonde, there were those who 
had beheld her a brunette. 

All this information would ordinarily have 
brought joy to any woman’s heart. But, 
realizing that her Ikey was in this crea- 
ture’s toils, that the said Olga had snared her 
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only son, Mrs. Aarons refused to look upon 
her as a mere woman. She must be one of 
those demoniac creatures of vampire origin 
that make compacts with Lucifer to exact toll 
from innocent young lives. (Mrs. Aarons 
had once read something like this.) At any 
rate, the said Olga aforesaid could be just as 
good or as bad as she pleased; there was no 
possible consolation for Mrs. Aarons as long 
as Ikey took so deep an interest in her as to 
neglect his duties in Aarons’s Dry-Goods 
Bazaar and upset the routine of his home life. 
But until Uncle Abraham arrived from Rus- 
sia there was nothing for her to do but to wail 
and lament, which she did admirably well. 
The arrival of Uncle Abraham from Russia 
had been announced and postponed at irregu- 
lar periods for ten years. It was now, how- 
ever, to become a fact; hehad sailed. It was 
Uncle Abraham who had advanced the 
money to start Aarons’s Dry-Goods Bazaar, 
and after the demise of Mr. Aarons it was his 
money that had tided the bazaar’s affairs over 
its various crises. ‘These crises had recently 
become so frequent that Mrs. Aarons had 
implored her uncle to come and spend the 
remainder of his days under her affectionate 
care, knowing that if he came he would bring 
his bank-account with him. It was fully 
thirty years since she had last seen him. He 
had written that his health was poor and that 
he did not believe he could live much longer. 
Mrs. Aarons knew of no better place on earth 
for a rich uncle to die than New York. Until 
Uncle Abraham arrived, therefore, she post- 
poned the settlement of Ikey’s love-affair. 
The moment Ikey heard that actresses were 
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to play no part in his expectations—heard it, 
that is to say, from Uncle Abraham himself— 
the matter would end. 

At first she had thought of asking Sammy 
Aarons, her brother-in-law, to interfere, but 
she abandoned the idea almost in the moment 
that she conceived it. To understand why 
she dropped it so quickly it would be neces- 
sary that you know Sammy Aarons. Sammy 
Aarons was a schlemiel. There is no word in 
English for a schlemiel. It is hardly likely, 
therefore, that you will ever know Sammy 
Aarons. His share in the affairs of Aarons’s 
Dry-Goods Bazaar consisted largely in past- 
ing labels on boxes and delivering goods to 
the wrong customers. Beyond that, his sis- 
ter-in-law’s confidence in his judgment and 
ability was weak. She decided, therefore, to 
say nothing to him about Ikey’s affairs. 

Ikey, meanwhile, was having troubles of his 
own that he neglected to confide to his mother. 
Olga, it is true, smiled upon him. The 
trouble, however, seemed to be that she was 
always smiling. One night she had permit- 
ted him to accompany her to her apartment. 

“You may come up-stairs, and we will 
have tea—real, Russian tea. Then I will 
let you smoke just one cigarette. After that 
you must go home.” 

Ikey trod the stairs in a heaven of delight. 
Even before Olga’s hand touched the door it 
was opened from within, and Ikey beheld a 
somewhat slatternly maid whose hair was in 
curl-papers for the night and who did not at- 
tempt to conceal her yawns. 

“T thought you lived alone,” he said. 
Ikey, you see, was young, and his voice be- 
trayed his disappointment. 

Olga looked at him with a whimsical smile. 
‘‘What an audacious boy you are!” she said. 

She prepared the tea herself and knew just 
how much lemon and how much rum to put 
into his cup. Tea had never tasted so good 
before. As she sat opposite him Ikey pic- 
tured to himself how blissful it would be to 
have her sitting opposite him until death did 
them part. Ten-times a day he had made up 
his mind that the next time he saw her he 
would bluntly ask her to marry him. Yet 
each time his courage failed him. She had a 
way of looking at him that made him feel 
very, very far removed from her. To-night 
she seemed very tired, and as she sat with her 
face resting between the palms of her hands 
there was something wistful in her expression 
that made Ikey feel quite sad. 

“‘Are you unhappy, Olga?” he asked. 
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She nodded. ‘Yes, boy, I’m very un- 
happy just now. It’s time for you to run 
home. My corsets are hurting me dread- 
fully, and I want to let my hair down and get 
comfortable.” 

‘*Can’t you go inside into the other room 
and make yourself comfortable? Then we 
can have a nice talk.” 

Miss Olga shook her head most decidedly. 
‘““You’d see how old I am and how homely, 
and then you’d never like me any more. You 
run home now. It’s time.” 

Then Ikey, sulkily putting on his overcoat, 
had the sensation of feeling like a little boy. 
He wanted to remonstrate, but Miss Olga had 
a way of smiling at him that made him feel it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to coax her. 
Yet all that night he dreamed of her, and in 
the morning he made up his mind, again, that 
he would ask her to marry him. 

That afternoon Sammy Aarons approached 
his sister-in-law in a state of great excitement. 
‘What d’ye think I heard?” he asked. 

‘‘What is it?” she asked. 

‘“‘Make a guess,” insisted Sammy. ‘‘See i 
you can guess it once out of ten times.” (You 
may here, perhaps, obtain a slight inkling of 
the schlemielness of a schlemiel.) 

‘Don’t be a fool. What is it?” 

Sammy whispered in her ear: “Ikey’s 
stuck on a actress. Mo Sinkovitch told me. 
He goes by the theayter to see her, and he 
buys her bokays with flowers. She ain’t got a 
cent and she paints and she’s old enough to be 
his mother.” 

Mrs. Aarons sighed. “Yes,” 
‘it’s true. I know all about it.” 

Sammy opened his eyes in_ surprise. 
‘““Then why didn’t ye tell me?” he inquired 
indignantly. ‘‘First thing you know he'll be 
going off marrying her, and somebody else’ll 
have t’ get a living out of the bazaar.” 

‘“‘What’s the good of telling you?” asked 
his sister-in-law. ‘‘ What could you do about 
it? Ikey don’t pay any attention to what you 
say.” 

“‘Huh!” snorted Sammy. ‘‘He don’t, 
hey? Ill give him a talking to that’il put a 
stop to his foolishness.” 

An hour later Mrs. Aarons beheld Sammy 
pasting labels on boxes and looking some- 
what crestfallen and subdued. 

“Did you speak to him?” she asked. 

Sammy looked her squarely in the eye. ‘‘I 
did,” he answered, ‘‘and I don’t mind telling 
you that he’s a loafer.” 

“Who? Ikey? Ikey a loafer?” 


she said, 
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“Yes, a plain, common loafer. Even if 
he is my own brother’s son and my own 
nephew he’s a loafer. I says to him, ‘Ikey,’ I 
says, ‘is it true that you’re stuck on that 
actress at the theayter?’ And what d’ye 
think he says? Guess! Give it up? ‘Uncle 
Sammy,’ he says, ‘whatever I do is none of 
your business, and if you get nosey and ask 
me any questions [’ll give you a bust in the 
snoot.’? Nice language from a nephew to a 
uncle, ain’t it? A loafer is what he is!” 

An hour later Sammy appeared with his 
hat and coat on. ‘‘Guess where I’m going,” 
hesaid. ‘‘I bet youcan’t guess. Give it up? 
I’m going to call on that actress and have a 
straight talk with her.” 

Mrs. Aarons was startled. 
going to say?” she asked. 

Sammy winked at her. ‘‘Leave that to 
me,” he said. ‘‘I wasn’t born yesterday. 
The actress ain’t born who can fool me.” 

It was two hours before he returned. With- 
out a word he resumed his occupation of 
pasting labels on boxes, whistling softly and 
meditatively. Mrs. Aarons waited a while 
for him to report the result of his mission, but 
finding that there was no disposition on his 
part to be communicative she asked him 
pointblank, 

‘Did you see her?” 

“T did,” said Sammy. 

‘“What did she say?” 

Sammy pasted a few labels before he an- 
swered: ‘To tell the truth, she didn’t say 
much. But I’m going to see her to-night 
after the show. We'll have a talk then.” 

‘What did she say about Ikey ?” 

Sammy’s lip curled in contempt. ‘She 
never mentioned his name. She ain’t stuck 
on him. You can’t make me believe it. 
Anyway, he’s much too young for her. She’s 
nearly my age. Say, you got one of Shad’s 
stove-pipe hats around the house, ain’t ye?” 

‘“‘Shad” was the late-lamented Shadrach 
Aarons, who, among other things, had _ be- 
queathed to his widow a number of silk hats. 

‘You ain’t going to dress up for her, are 
you?” asked Mrs. Aarons, horrified. 

Sammy colored. ‘‘’Tain’t for her. But 
I hate to go to a theayter without being 
dressed up.” 

When Sammy called for the silk hat that 
night Mrs. Aarons, with a sinking heart, ob- 
served that he wore his best clothes, that his 
hair and beard had been carefully trimmed, 
and that, for the first time since she had 
known him, he looked fairly presentable. 


“What are you 
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“Tell me the truth,” she cried. ‘Are you 
getting stuck on her, too?” 

Sammy turned very red, but maintained 
stoutly that his interest in the actress was 
based entirely upon her relations to Ikey. 

Upon the following morning Sammy ap- 
peared at Aarons’s Dry-Goods Bazaar with a 
sadly discolored eye. 

‘““Oy weh!” cried his sister-in-law. ‘‘What 
is the matter? Who hit you?” 


‘‘Who hit me?” cried Sammy. “TI give 
youa guess. Giveitup? That loafer son of 
yours did it. That’s who hit me. And why 


didhe doit? Fornothing! Just for nothing 
he hit me in the eye. And kicked me, too. 
My leg is black and blue.” 

Mrs. Aarons wrung her hands in distress. 
“Tkey! Ikey!” she cried. ‘‘Why did you 
hit your uncle?” 

Ikey, who was standing behind a counter, 
glared at his uncle. ‘‘He knows why I hit 
him, Ask him.” 

““Me?” cried Sammy. ‘How should I 
know? He asks me for why I’m hanging 
around the theayter, and I tell him I got a 
engagement with Olga Sepora, and then he 
punches me one and kicks me one and tells 
me if he ever ketches me around there again 
he’ll break every bone in my body. Oy! Oy! 
Why should I know what he did it for?” 

“Sammy,” said Mrs. Aarons decidedly, 
“you stay away from her until Uncle 
Abraham comes. I'll put a stop to this 
business.” 

“How can I stay away?” asked Sammy 
‘“‘T promised to take her out for a carriage- 
ride this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Aarons gazed at him aghast. ‘‘ You? 
Take an actress out for a ride? Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” 

But Sammy’s spirit was aroused. ‘‘Say,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you just take care of that loafer son 
of yours. I’ll manage my own business. 
She’s much too good for him, anyway. He 
ain’t fit for her to wipe her feet on. She’s a 
lady, and he’s just a loafer!” 

Sammy’s black eye enlisted the actress’s 
sympathy—that seems to be the way with 
women—and for a while Ikey was almost en- 
tirely eclipsed. She went carriage-riding 
with Sammy, and she accepted flowers from 
Sammy, and several times when Ikey asked 
her if he could accompany her home after the 
performance she told him that she had already 
promised that honor to Sammy. Sammy lived 
in the twenty-fifth heaven of delight, while 
Ikey, of course, sulked in the thirty-fourth 
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sub-cellar of despair. But it could not last. 
Sammy’s conversational powers were lim- 
ited, and, after a short while, the actress had 
sounded the full depth of his intellect. Sammy 
began to pall on her, and then Ikey basked 
in the sunshine of her smiles once more. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Aarons’s lamentations grew 
louder and louder. 
Neither of the men 
took the slightest in- 
terest in the affairs 
of Aarons’s Dry- 
Goods Bazaar, and 
Mrs. Aarons felt 
that business was 
going to the dogs. 
And then Uncle 
Abraham arrived. 
Uncle Abraham 
looked well. 
Whether it was the 
sea voyage, or 
whether his ac- 
counts of his im- 
pending decay had 
been exaggerated, 
Mrs. Aarons was 
quite startled to see 
so rugged an old 
man as her uncle 
appeared 
to be. She 
laid her trou- 
bles before 
him, and he, 
patting her 
gently on the 
head, prom- 
ised that he 
would take 
charge of the 
whole affair. 
He sent first 
for Sammy. 
“Sammy,” 
he said, ‘‘you 
are a Schile- 
miel. If you 
don’t stop 
running after 
that actress I 
will discharge 
you, and you 
will have to 
find other 
employ- 
ment.” 


IKEY, HER ONLY SON, THE PRIDE 


OF 


AND THE CENTER OF HER UNIVERSE, WAS 
DANGLING AFTER AN ACTRESS! 
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Sammy blew a cloud of tobacco-smoke 
into the old gentleman’s face. ‘‘Say,” he 
said, “you don’t think I’d work for such 
a fresh proposition like you anyway, do 
your Keep your old job. There are 
others in New York.” And he strode 
haughtily from the room. 

Then came Ikey’s turn. 
“Tkey,” said Uncle Abraham, 
“‘what is thisI hear about your 
being in love with an actress?” 
““That’s right,” said 
Ikey calmly. 

“Well, it is 
not right,” re- 
plied his uncle, 
‘“because if you 
don’t stop it 
right away you 
never get a cent 
from me and 
you find work 
somewhere 
else. Aarons’s 
Dry-Goods Ba- 
zaar belongs to 
me, and I won’t 
have any of my 
employees run- 
ning after ac- 
tresses.” 

“‘T don’t care 
for your money, 
and I’m sick 
and tired of 
Aarons’s Dry- 
Goods Bazaar. That 
ought to hold you 
a while.” And Ikey, too, 
departed in haughty wrath. 

Uncle Abraham scratched 
his head. Then, seized with 
a sudden determination, he 
asked Mrs. Aarons where the 
actress lived. ‘‘If they are 
both fools,” he said, ‘T’ll 
show them I’m not a fool. 
I’}l talk to that woman.” 

When Olga Sepora saw 
him her face beamed. “I 
know who you are,” she 
said, before he could speak. 
“You’re Ikey’s mother’s 
uncle Abraham. Ikey and 
Sammy told me all about 
you. Won’t you fet me 
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! make you some tea? 
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Uncle Abraham sank limply into a chair. 
He would have found difficulty in describing 
the kind of person he had expected to find, 
but of one thing he was sure: he had expected 
nothing like this. There was a homelike, 
friendly air about Olga Sepora that immedi- 
ately disarmed him. 

‘*How old are you?” he blurted out. 

She laughed. ‘You're the first person 
that ever had the courage to ask me that,”’ she 
replied, ‘‘and I will tell you the truth. I’m 
forty-one.” Then, gazing at him defiantly, 
she added, ‘‘I have a little boy in school in 
Odessa, and he’s all I have in the world.” 
And then she sat down and burst into tears. 















THERE WAS A HOMELIKE AIR ABOUT OLGA SEPORA 






HAT IMMEDIATELY DISARMED UNCLE ABRAHAM 


Uncle Abraham began to sniffle. “‘Why 
do you cry?” he asked. 

‘I’m so lonely,” she sobbed, ‘‘and so tired. 
Everybody seems to be against me because 
I’m an actress. They all think I’m a bad 
woman, and they say what they please about 
me. 

Uncle Abraham roseand laid his hand upon 
her head. ‘‘Don’t cry, Miss Sepora,” he 
said soothingly. 

‘*My real name is Sadie Rosnofsky,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Sepora is only my stage name.” 

‘I don’t care what your name is,” replied 
Uncle Abraham. ‘‘I know what it is to be 
lonely. I have been lonely for many years.” 

‘‘Have you?” asked Miss Olga Sepora 
Sadie Rosnofsky in surprise. ‘‘ You look like 
a happy man!” 

‘“What has kept you so long?” 
asked Mrs. Aarons. 

‘*Have I been long ?” asked Uncle 
Abraham. ‘‘ Time passes so quick- 
ly.” He approached a mirror and 
gazed upon his reflection long and 

critically. 

‘*What did that horrid creature 
have to say?” asked Mrs. Aarons. 

Uncle Abraham turned fiercely 
upon her. ‘She isnota horrid crea- 
ture. She is a fine lady.” 

Mrs. Aarons turned 
pale. Uncle Abraham 
resumed his scrutiny of 
his features and present- 
ly, ‘I don’t look so very 
old, do I?” heasked. 


The affairs of Aarons’s 
Dry-Goods Bazaar have 
improved wonderfully. 
The bazaar now occupies 
four buildings where form- 
erly it occupied only one. 
Ikey is general manager, 
and Sammy has an assist- 
ant to help him paste 

labels on boxes. Uncle 
Abraham, who has now be- 
come thoroughly Americanized, 
is a perfect wizard at money-mak- 

ing. And his wife, whom they all call 
Aunt Sadie, has become the most beloved 
member of the family. Ikey is going to 
marry a red-haired girl whose father keeps 
a retail butcher-shop. Sammy swears 
he will never marry. He hates women. 
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Failures Honorable and Dishonorable 


By Alan Dale 


EW YORK, with its embarrass- 
ment of theatrical riches, is getting 
to be awfully fastidious. It turns 
up its haughty nose at plays that, 
a few years ago, would have afford- 
ed it pleasant, if unexciting, enter- 
tainment. Mediocrity hasn’t the 
ghost of a chance in this over- 
pampered metropolis. With the 
alarming increase in the number of 
its theaters, there has been no cor- 
responding increase in the num- 

ber of its theatergoers. These rush madly 
in the direction of popular successes. They 
turn a deaf ear to plays that hand out no 
sensational inducement. Therefore the list 
of casualties is a long one. Plays are with 
drawn after a week’s run that, a few years 
ago, would have dwelt with us for months. 

A well-known actress recently told me that 
in order to enjoy herself, she invariably went 
to see New York’s failures, and kept rigidly 
away from its successes. She felt certain to 


discover at least one good thing in a failure, 
and equally certain that, in a success, she 
would see nothing but rabble qualities. She 
liked the ‘‘atmosphere” of a failure, but 
couldn’t endure the “bravado” environment 
of a success. That sounds a bit cynical, 
doesn’t it? Just the same, there is a little bit 
of truth in it. 

There is very little caviar in what the 
theatrical reporter calls a ‘‘triumph.” There 
is very little subtlety in dramas to which the 
populace rushes. ‘There is but a rag-time 
jollity in the musical show that draws “‘all 
New York.’”? And—well, there is such a thing 
as honorable failure. There are plays that 
are crowded out by rabble successes—plays 
that are intelligent, well written, and founded 
on a clever idea, but that lack the one thing 
that makes for public acclaim. Don’t think 
for one moment that I am chiming in with 
the minority. Iam not. But I do think that 
very often the majority, in its quick quest for 
ginger and the anesthetic of sensationalism, 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON AS SISTER BEATRICE IN 
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MAETERLINCK’S “‘ MIRACLE PLAY,’”’ PRO- 
DUCED AT THE NEW THEATER 


overlooks certain quiet merits that in less 
obstreperous times would have received nicer 
attention. 

Honorable failure! Yes, it exists. I am 
bound to say that nobody wants it particu- 
larly. It is honorable but—-not nourishing. 
The idea of it may, for one brief moment, 
illumine the dead wall of defeat, but it is 
only a poor consolation. Disconcerted play- 
wrights avail themselves of it occasionally. 
Disgruntled actors sometimes affect to be- 
lieve that they are “‘misunderstood,” which 
may be true. Even managers find a mys- 
terious satisfaction in the suggestion that the 








public taste has deterio- 
rated. And then, the ‘‘dis- 
honorable” failures occur so 
frequently that discrimina- 
tion is almost impossible. 
Shall I also say that there 
are “dishonorable”  suc- 
cesses? I think I won’t 
say it. Nobody would feel 
a bit hurt at achieving a 
dishonorable success. In 
these days such niceties 
need scarcely be considered. 

Dreadful things do suc- 
ceed. Beautiful things do 
fail. I do not aver that 
this often happens, because 
it is surely not the case. 
Untoward circumstances, 
however, sometimes drive 
artistic productions from 
the stage, and let the others 
flare gaudily in our in- 
timacy. 

I am glad at last to be 
able to record a success for 
The New Theater. Time 
and again I have visited 
that aureate playhouse, 
burningly anxious to see 
it do one good thing. I 
have hoped against hope, 
and of course you know 
how dreadful that is. The 
average theatergoer doesn’t 
realize what a fiendish thing 
it is to dry to be apprecia- 
tive; he could not possibly 
realizeit. But each time that The New 
Theater got on my nerves and exasper- 
ated me I promised myself faithfully that next 
time it shouldn’t. And next time it did. And 
I had horrid sensations. I believed that I was 
developing moods. It occurred to me that 
I might be growing prejudiced, which is the 
most terrible idea that can wedge itself into 
the critical cranium. So you can imagine 
that I began to feel uneasy when I found my- 
self hating every New Theater production. It 
looked like an obsession, and yet I have 
enormous confidence in myself. I believe in 
myself thoroughly—I have to do it, you know, 
painful though it may be. It was, therefore, 
with the greatest joy that I went to see 
“Sister Beatrice” at The New Theater and 
discovered that lo! and behold, it looked 
good to meh! For the first time I was able to 
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over a production at this estab- 
lishment. A great sense of satisfaction welled 
up in my bosom. I felt pleased with The 
New Theater, with the world, and—what is 
better than all—with myself. 

This time The New Theater did the thing 
that we had been waiting for it to do, and 
that it had carefully avoided doing. It pro- 
duced a play by Maeterlinck that no every 
day theater could have afforded to produce, 
and it gave us a chance so see a really beau 
tiful and genuinely poetic work that we should 
otherwise have missed. And that, I take it, 
is The New Theater’s reason for being. 
Hitherto it had given us plays that other 
theaters would not have produced—that is 
true—but plays that it seemed perfectly 
unnecessary to see. 

‘Sister Beatrice” was lovely. It had none 
of the elements of popularity, but it appealed 
to certain emotions that should not be 
starved—emotions that, in New York, cer- 
tainly do starve. Maeterlinck is said to have 
evolved ‘‘Sister Beatrice” from an 
old Dutch legend by John 
Davidson, called ‘‘The Ballad 
of the Nun,” not that we care 
particularly about the evolution 
of the thing. It was simplicity 
itself, drenched in 
mysticism. Beatrice, 
the nun, yearned for 
the world and for 
the love of man. 
The instincts of 
womanhood rose 
within her, and 
convent walls 
could not still 
them. Very beau- 
tiful was Beatrice 
as she stood be- 
fore the image of 
the Virgin and 
prayed for en- 
lightenment, 
pleading for 
some sign to tell 
her which way to 
go. If the Virgin 
would only in- 
dicate the right 

path, then Bea- 
trice would fol- 
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niche, and apparently heedless. And the 
lover appeared at the psychological mo- 
ment, removed Sister Beatrice’s veil, poured 
quite impassioned words into her pretty 
ears, and—led her out into the world. 

Then the Virgin descended from her niche, 
slowly and to dreamy music, and donning 
Sister Beatrice’s discarded veil took her place 
in the convent. When the nuns found that 
the Virgin had apparently left the convent, and 
that the niche was empty, there was a grect 
to-do among them, and horrible thoughts of 
sacrilege. Butamiracleoccurred. The fright- 
ened nuns, roused from their torpor, saw the 
new Sister Beatrice in a halo of dazzling light, 
and she decked them all with beautiful white 
flowers, and life in the convent went on in its 
accustomed manner for twenty years. 

At the end of that time the tempted 
Sister returned, broken in 
body and in spirit, sullied, 
wretched andinrags. Deserted 
by her lover, her children 
dead, she crept back in the 
gray dawn to the silent con- 
vent. And then—the Virgin 
returned to her niche, her 
labor of love accomplished, 
and the marveling nuns were 
again alarmed and 
mystified. They 
could not under- 
stand the harrowing 
confession that 
Beatrice poured 
into their ears. 
Had she not al- 
ways been with 
them? Was it 
not hallucina- 
tion, due to bodi- 
ly anguish, that 
prompted her to 
accuse herself of 
the most heinous 
sins? Had she 
ever crossed the 
threshold of the 
convent ? 

The contami- 
nated Sister had 
expiated her sins 
in the very world 
in which she had 
committed them. 
But she learned 
that the unforgiv- 
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able was, after all, forgivable. In the midst 
of the sympathetic nuns who loved her 
and who could not believe her strange con- 
fession, happiness came to her. Weak in body 
and weary in soul, with the praying nuns all 
around her, she passed away, and the scene, 
which was filled with a gentle and genuine 
pathos, brought the curious ‘‘miracle play” 
to a touching end. 

We left The New Theater silently, im- 
pressed with the beauty of the play, rather 
than depressed with its melancholy. Here at 
last we had seen a gem that. gave us undi- 
luted pleasure—the pleasure that beauty intu- 
itively and unreasoningly affords. This was 
a play not for the majority, but for the splen- 
did minority. And the promise of The New 
Theater was fulfilled. 

Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, a delightful 
actress of the Julia Mar- 
lowe type, played Sis- 
ter Beatrice exquisitely. 
She should be the pat- 
tern upon which The 
New Theater’s actresses 
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modci themselves. Her voice is beautiful, 
her intonation charming, and her diction abso- 
Jutely unadulterated. She is the one actress 
who has glorified the English language at 
the temple in Central Park West. 

Talking of honorable and dishonorable 
failures, we have had a few that merit a line 
or two before they gain that oblivion from 
which none will rout them. “Children of 
Destiny,’’ by Sydney Rosenfeld, was _pro- 
duced at the Savoy Theater. Immediately 
after this the Savoy Theater went into the 
moving-picture business! ‘That seems to tell 
the story. Mr. Rosenfeld, whois really a clever 
man, made ‘“‘Children of Destiny” a serious 
drama instead of a burlesque, and expected 
us to grow feverishly interested in a platonic 
courtesan. That was just about our limit. 
We were not allowed to laugh, so we just 
snorted, and—er—the Savoy Theater took 
unto itself moving-pictures. It isn’t every 
playwright who can drive a perfectly good 
theater to that! 

Another play, in the “honorable” class 
surely, was ‘‘The Turning Point,” by Mr. 
Preston Gibson. I can’t help 
thinking that, at other times, this 
play would have been dismissed in 
a less cavalierly fashion, for it was 
not devoid of 
merit; it showed 
dramatic in- 
stinct, and it was 
by no means un- 
endurable. I’ve 
seen many ‘‘suc- 
cesses’’ that 
were much 
worse. Mr. Pres- 
ton Gibson is an 
earnest young 
man, who hap- 
pens to be a mil- 
lionaire. Of 
course we hate 
him for that. It 
is disgusting to 
be a millionaire. 
It is even nause- 
ating. Thank 
goodness, we are 
not millionaires, 
and never shall 
be—couldn’t 
possibly be! 
Sell; J don’t 
think it quite just 
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to squelch a poor chap just because he hap- 
pens to be a millionaire. Some people can’t 
help it. Some people are even born million- 
aires. It isa question of heredity—one of its 
forms that Ibsen has never touched. I saw 
much sincerity in ‘‘ The Turning Point.” Mr. 
Preston Gibson will probably be heard from 
again, and I for one shall not view his work 
in any ‘‘uppish” spirit. People are so un- 
charitable to millionaires. I don’t mind 
them in the least. Really, I don’t. If we 
ever get a good thing from a millionaire, I 
sha’n’t hold up his millions against him. 
Miss Hattie Williams is an ebullient per- 
son, and a hard worker. She has tried to free 
herself from the incubus of musical comedy, 
and any woman who endeavors to do that is 
worthy. For musical comedy is a very bad 
habit, and one that—like most bad habits— 
grows on a girl. So, in a perfectly music-less 
farce, adapted from the German by Sydney 
Rosenfeld (the very same Sydney, after whose 
“Children of Destiny” the Savoy Theater 
took to moving-pictures) and called some- 
what plethorically ‘“‘The Girl He Couldn’t 
Leave Behind Him,” Miss Hattie Williams 
It was a 
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farce that proved to be one of those old Palais 
Royal things, with the laughs all mapped out, 
and occurring on schedule time. You know 
the sort I mean—nothing spontaneous, and 
everything forced by laborious complications. 

We call a style of play French nowadays, 
when we might just as well call it German. 
They produce things in Germany that would 
really be considered quite naughty in France. 
Still, I won’t try to rob France of its glory. 
French ideas have long been looked upon as 
the ne plus ultra of sauciness, and I will not 
shatter tradition. ‘‘The Girl He Couldn’t 
Leave Behind Him” is comparatively harm- 
less, but it is very much like the old Palais 
Royal plays that we used to get at the Madi- 
son Square Theater—in the days when there 
were no moving-pictures for it to rush to, in 
desperation. An idiot of a man, married to 
a beautiful girl for whose sake he forsook an 
old entanglement, has promised that entan- 
glement to give her one day in every year of 
his life. How he does this, with the conven- 
tionally suspicious mother-in-law, the con- 
ventionally rakish father-in-law, and the con- 
ventionally inane young wife, is the subject- 
matter of the farce. Youcanimagineit. You 
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cannot possibly go wrong imagining it. You 
can imagine anything you like, and you won’t 
go wrong. Miss Hattie Williams played the 
‘‘entanglement,”’ who was a Spanish dancer. 
She really had very little to do, but she 
worked hard, and got quite as far as it was 
possible to get in such old-fashioned stuff. 
I must not forget Miss Zelda Sears, who is an 
artist, and who actually managed to make us 
laugh by means of the tabooed mother-in- 
law. Anybody who can get a laugh by means 
of the tabooed mother-in-law is entitled to all 
credit. We might have wept at this 
‘“comic” rdéle. We didn’t; we 
merely laughed. 

‘Bright Eyes,” at the 
New York Theater, was 
a great success—in 
Chicago. Chicago 
liked it immensely, 
I am told. Being 
benevolent and 
unselfish, I say 
that Chicago can 
have it. I know 
that this is a 
noble utterance, 
but my nature is 
full of nobility. 
“Bright Eyes” had 
some elements of suc- 
cess, but not enough of 
them for New York. It 
also had one of those terri- 
bly sickly, treacly ‘‘tunes” 
that horrid people whistle. 



















lady was neat and refined, and the un-lady 
showed some sense of humor. f 
Have IJ told you about Blanche Ring? No? 
How silly of me! Yet she is absolutely all 
I can remember about ‘‘The Yankee Girl”; 
but she is a whole lot! There is no doubt at 
all as to Miss Ring’s artistic ability. She can 
sing piffling songs and make gems of them. 
She can sift quiet humor from noisy situa- 
tions. She can make the rowdy creatures of 
the average musical show look like thirty 
cents. Miss Ring is so nice and so unique 
that one longs to see her in some higher 

form of entertainment than ‘‘The 
Yankee Girl.” I won’t say that 
she is lost in it—for one 
couldn’t lose her—but 
she does seem dread- 
fully out of place. She 
is certainly a very 
fascinating person. 
Montgomery 
and Stone, at Mr. 
Charles W. Dil- 
lingham’s 
delightful 
little Globe 
Theater, 
caught 
New York 
instantly, 
and have 
never let go. 
“The Old 
Town” is a 
bright and di- 
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its name, and was sung at 
all times with much fervor. 
I heard it in a popular restaurant, the other 
night, so it was probably just as bad as I 
thought it. It made the lobster I was eating 
taste like molasses. I hate ‘“‘sweet” music 
with shellfish. 

Two Chicago favorites protruded through 
“Bright Eyes,” which was adapted from 
the comedy, ‘Mistakes Will Happen,” by 
Charles Dickson and Grant Stewart. They 
were Florence Holbrook and Cecil Lean, 
and they seemed to be quite respectable. 
Their tendencies appeared to run in the 
direction of vaudeville, and—if you’ll prom- 
ise not to tell a soul—I’ll confess that there 
are things I like better than vaudeville. It’s 
a dreadful thing to admit, but I never 
spare myself. Just the same, these two 
‘“‘performers” were not uninteresting. The 
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tainment.” | 
won’t say that 
it is a capital thing for tired business men, 
because I think tired business men should go 
to bed, and stay there. They are really nui- 
sances. But I will say that it is a young, a 
jolly, and an innocuously hilarious produc- 
tion. Anybody who can’t spear a laugh by 
means of the antics of Mr. Stone should go 
and take a cure somewhere. Pretty girls. 
tasteful scenery, and ‘‘specialties” help to 
make “The Old Town” delightful. Those 
who want to know what it is all about may 
write to Mr. George Ade, who is responsible 
for it. I won’t swear that Mr. George Ade 
can solve the problem. But it is his duty to 
try, not mine. 

By the way, I have remarked about 
New York’s numerous playhouses. ‘The 
Old Town” opened its eighty-seventh. 
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PENELOPE SUDDENLY INTERVENED. “CHARLIE,” SHE SAID, ‘ YOU ARE TALKING LIKE A 
THINK YOU ARE ALL GUILTY OF THE MOST RIDICULOUS PRESUMPTION 
IN CRITICIZING SUCH A MAN AS THE PRINCE!” 
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XXVII 
A PRISONER WITH EVIDENCE 


R. SPENCER WHILES was sit- 
ting in a very comfortable easy 
chair, smoking a particularly good 
cigar, with a pile of newspapers by 
his side. His appearance certainly 
showed no signs of hardship. 
Notwithstanding his increased 
comfort, however, he was looking 
perplexed, even a little worried, 
and the cause of it was there in 
front of him, in the advertise- 
ment sheets of the various news- 
papers which had been duly laid upon 
his table. 

The prince came in quietly and closed the 
door behind him. ‘Good afternoon, my 
friend!” he said. ‘I understood that you 
wished to see me.” 

The doctor had made up his mind to adopt 
a firm attitude. Nevertheless the genial 
courtesy of the prince’s tone and manner had 
the same effect upon him that it had upon 
most people. He half rose to his feet and be- 
came at once apologetic. 

“I hope that I have not disturbed you, 
Prince,” he said. “I thought that I should 
like to have a word or two with you concern- 
ing something which I have come across in 
these journals.” 

He tapped them with his forefinger, and the 
prince nodded thoughtfully. 

‘Your wonderful press!” he exclaimed. 
“How much it is responsible for! Well, Dr. 
Whiles, what have the newspapers to say to 
you?” 

The doctor handed across a carefully 
folded journal, and pointed to a certain para- 
graph. ‘‘Will you kindly read this?” he 
begged. 

The prince accepted the sheet and read 
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the paragraph. Then he laid down the 
paper, smiling. ‘“‘Well?” he said. ‘That 
seems clear enough. Some one is willing 
to give fifty pounds to know where you 
are.” 

The doctor tapped the advertisement 
with his forefinger impressively. “Fifty 
pounds!” he repeated. ‘‘There isn’t a 
person in the world to whom the knowledge 
of my movements is worth fifty pounds— 
except—” 

“Except ?” the prince murmured. 

“Except Mr. Inspector Jacks,” said Dr. 
Whiles slowly. 

The prince seemed scarcely to grasp the 
situation. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘fifty pounds is 
not a gre‘ deal of money. Some unknown 
person—possibly, as you suggest, Mr. Jacks 
—is willing to give fifty pounds to discover 
your w hereabouts. I, on the other hand, am 
giving a thousand guineas to keep you here as 
my guest. The odds do not seem even, do 
they 2” 

‘Put in that way,” Dr. Whiles admitted, 
“they certainly do not. But there is another 
thing which has come into my mind.” 

The prince smiled. ‘Pray treat me with 
every confidence, Dr. Whiles,” he said. 
“Tell me exactly what you think.” 

“Well, then, I will,” the doctor answered. 
‘Sitting ‘here with nothing particular to do, 
one has plenty of leisure to think. For the 
first time I have seriously tried to puzzle out 
what Mr. Inspector Jacks really wanted with 
me, why he came down to ask me about the 
person whom [ treated for injuries result- 
ing from a bicycle accident one evening not 
long ago, why he took me up to London to 
see if I could identify that person in a very 
different guise. I have tried to put the 
pieces together and to ask myself what he 
meant by it all.” 

‘With so much time on your hands, Dr. 
Whiles,” the prince remarked, “‘you can 
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scarcely fail to have arrived at some reason- 
able explanation.” 

“T don’t know whether it is reasonable or 
not,” the doctor answered, “‘but the obvious 
explanation is getting on my nerves. There 
are two things which I cannot get away from. 
One is that I cannot for the life of me imagine 
your riding a bicycle twelve or fifteen miles 
north of London, between eleven o’clock and 
midnight; and the other—is the fact that 
within half a mile of my house runs the main 
London & North Western line.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“‘This much,” the doctor answered, ‘that 
on that very night, about half an hour before 
your—shall we call it bicycle accident >—the 
special train from Liverpool to London 
passed along that line. You will remember 
the tragic occurrence which took place before 
it reached London, the murder of the man 
Hamilton Fynes. If you read the report of 
the evidence at the inquest, you will notice the 
engine-driver’s declaration that the only time 
on the whole journey when he traveled at less 
than forty miles an hour was when passing 
over the viaduct and before entering the 
tunnel which is plainly visible from my 
house.” 

“This is very interesting,” the prince re- 
marked, ‘‘but it isnot new. We have known 
all this before. Perhaps, though, some fresh 
thing has come into your mind connected with 
these happenings. If so, please do not hesi- 
tate. Let me hear it.” 

“Tt is a fresh thing to me,” the doctor said, 
‘fresh, in a sense, though all the time I have 
had an uneasy feeling. I know now what 
brought Inspector Jacks to see me. I know 
now what he had in mind concerning the 
man who met with a bicycle accident at this 
psychological moment.” 

‘Inspector Jacks is a very shrewd fellow,” 
the prince said. ‘‘I should not be in the least 
surprised if you were entirely right.” 

The doctor moved restlessly in his chair. 
His eyes remained on his companion’s face, 
as though fascinated. ‘‘Can’t you under- 
stand,” he said, ‘‘that Inspector Jacks is on 
your track? Rightly or wrongly, he believes 
that you had something to do with the murder 
on the train that night.” 

The prince nodded amiably. He seemed 
in no way discomposed. ‘‘I feel convinced,” 
he said, ‘“‘that you are right. I agree with 
you. I believe that Inspector Jacks has had 
that idea for some little time now.” 

The doctor gripped the sides of his chair 





and stared at this man who discussed a matter 
so terrible with calm and perfect ease. 

“Ves, I have felt that more than once,” the 
prince continued. ‘My presence on the 
spot at that precise moment, with injuries 
which had to be explained somehow or other, 
was, without doubt, unfortunate.” 

“So that is why,” the doctor exclaimed 
hoarsely, ‘‘I have been appointed your physi- 
cian-in-chief!”’ 

‘“‘T have given you the credit, my dear doc- 
tor,” the prince said smoothly, ‘‘of having 
arrived at that decision some time ago. Be- 
sides, even princes, you know, do not give fees 
of a thousand guineas for nothing.” 

Dr. Whiles rose slowly to his feet. ‘You 
know the secret of that murder!” he declared. 

‘Why ask me?” the prince answered. “‘If 
I tell you that I do, you may find conscientious 
scruples about remaining here. Make the 
best of things, and do not try to see too far.” 

The doctor was looking a little shaken. 
“Tf you were mixed up in that affair,” he said, 
“‘and if I remain here when my evidence is 
needed, I become an accomplice.” 

‘Only if you remain here voluntarily,” the 
prince reminded him cheerfully. 

The doctor moved to the window and back 
again. “Supposing,” he said, ‘‘I decline to 
remain here? Supposing I say that, believ- 
ing you now to have a guilty knowledge of 
that murder, I repudiate our bargain? Sup- 
posing I say that I will have nothing more to 
do with your thousand guineas—that I will 
leave this house ?” 

“Then we come to close quarters,” the 
prince answered, ‘‘and you force me to tell 
you in plain words that, until I am ready for 
you to leave it, you are as much a prisoner in 
this room as though the keys of the strongest 
fortress in Europe were turned upon you. I 
have told you this before. I thought that we 
perfectly understood each other.” 

“T did not understand,” the doctor pro- 
tested. ‘‘I knew that there was trouble, but 
I did not know that it was this!” 

‘The fact of your knowing or not knowing 
makes no difference,’ the prince answered. 

The doctor was sitting down again now. 
All the time he watched the prince with a 
gleam in his eyes, partly of horror, partly of 
fear. He no longer doubted that he was in 
the presence of a criminal. 

“‘T am sorry,” the prince continued, ‘that 
you have allowed this little matter to disturb 
you. I thought we had arranged it all at our 
last interview. You will excuse me now, 
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I am sure,” he added, rising. “I have 
some letters to send off before I change. 
By the bye, do you care to give me your 
parole? It might, perhaps, lessen the in- 
convenience to which you are unfortunately 
subject.” 

The doctor shook his head. 
said, “‘I will not give my parole!” 

Late that night, he tried the handle of his 
door and found it unlocked. The corridor 
outside was in thick darkness. He felt his 
way along by the wall. Suddenly, from be- 
hind, a pair of large, soft hands gripped him 
by the throat. Slowly he was drawn back— 
almost strangled. 

‘Back to your rooms!” came a whisper 
through the darkness. 

The doctor returned. When he staggered 
into his sitting-room he turned up the electric 
light. There were red marks upon his throat, 
and perspiration stood upon his forehead. 
He opened the door once more and looked 
out upon the landing, striking a match and 
holding it above his head. ‘There was no 
one in sight, yet all the time he had the 
uncomfortable feeling that he was being 
watched. For the first time in his life, he 
wondered whether a thousand guineas were, 
after all, such a magnificent fee! 


“No.” he 


XXVIII 
THE HOUSE-PARTY AT DEVENHAM CASTLE 


THE duke’s chef had served an emperor 
with honor; the billiard-room at Devenham 
Castle was the most comfortable room on 
earth. The three men who sat together upon 
a huge divan, the three men most powerful 
in directing the councils of their country, felt 
a gentle wave of optimism stealing through 
their quickened blood. Nevertheless a seri- 
ous matter occupied their thoughts. 

‘“‘We are becoming,” the prime minister 
said, ‘‘much too modern. We are becoming 
over-civilized out of any similitude to a na- 
tion of men of blood and brawn.” 

‘You are quoting some impossible person,” 
Sir Edward Bransome declared. 

“One is always quoting unconsciously,” 
the prime minister admitted, with a sigh. 
‘‘What I mean is that five hundred years ago 
we should have locked this young man up in 
a room hung with black crape, and with a 
pleasant array of unfortunately extinct instru- 
ments we should have succeeded in extorting 
the truth from him.” 
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“And if the truth were not satisfactory ?” 
the duke asked, lighting a cigar. 

“We should have endeavored to change 
his point of view,” the prime minister replied, 
“‘even if we had to change at the same time 
the outline of his particularly graceful figure. 
The age of thumb-screws and the rack was, 
after all, a very virile age. Just consider, for 
a moment, our position — three of the great- 
est and most brilliant statesmen of our day, 
and we can do very little save wait for this 
young man to declare himself. We are the 
puppets with whom he plays. It rests with 
him whether our names are written upon the 
scroll of fame or whether our administration 
is dismissed in half a dozen contemptuous 
words by the coming historian.” 

‘“‘Come,” protested the duke, ‘‘I think you 
exaggerate Maiyo’s importance just a little, 
Haviland. Hesho seems excellently disposed 
toward us, and, after all, I should think his 
word would have more weight in Tokio than 
the word of a young man who is new to di- 
plomacy, and whose claims to distinction seem 
to rest rather upon his soldiering and the fact 
that he is a cousin of the Emperor.” 

The prime minister sighed. ‘‘ Dear Duke,” 
he said, ‘“‘no one of us, not even myself, has: 
ever done that young man justice. Since 
the day he brought me his letter from the Em- 
peror I have watched him carefully, and I be- 
lieve I can honestly declare that not once in 
these eighteen months has he looked away 
from his task, nor has he given to one single 
person even an inkling of the thoughts which 
have passed through his mind. I guarantee 
that there is no person in England to-day, 
however much he may have talked with the 
prince, who knows in the least what his true 
impressions are.” 

“Haviland is right,” Bransome agreed. 
‘Many a time I have caught myself wonder- 
ing, when he talks so easily about his travels, 
what his real thoughts are. We know, of 
course, what the object of those travels was. 
He went as no tourist. He went with a deep 
and solemn purpose always before him. He 
went to find out whether there is any other 
European power with which an alliance would 
be more advantageous for Japan than a con- 
tinuation of their alliance with us. Such a 
thing has never been mentioned or hinted 
at between us, but we know it, all the same.” 

‘‘T wonder,” the duke remarked, ‘“‘ whether 
we shall really get the truth out of him before 
he goes.” 

The prime minister shook his head. “Look 








at him now, teaching old Lady Saunderson 
how to hold her cue. He singled her out be- 
cause she was the least attractive person play- 
ing, because no one took any particular notice 
of her, and everyone seemed disposed to let 
her go her own way. Those girls were all 
buzzing around him as though he were some- 
thing holy, but you see how gently he eluded 
them! I will wager that he is thinking of noth- 
ing on earth, at this moment, but of making 
that poor old lady feel at her ease and enjoy 
her game. A stranger, looking on, would 
imagine him to be just a kind-hearted, simple- 
minded fellow. Yet there is not one of us 
three who has wit enough to get a single word 
from him against his will. You shall see. 
There is an excellent opportunity here. I sup- 
pose you both read his speech at the Herrick 
Club last night?” 

“‘T did,” the duke answered. 

“And I,” Bransome echoed. ‘It seemed 
to me that he spoke a little more freely than 
usual.” 

‘‘He went as near to censure as I have ever 
heard him when speaking of any of the insti- 
tutions of our country,” the prime minister 
declared. ‘‘I will ask him about it directly 
we-get the chance. You shall see how he will 
evade the point.” 

“You will have to be quick, if you mean to 
get hold of him,” the duke remarked. ‘‘See, 
the game is over, and there he goes with 
Penelope.” 

The prime minister rose and intercepted 
them on their way to the door. ‘‘ Miss Morse, 
he said, ‘‘may we ransom the prince? We 
want to talk to him.” 

“Do you insinuate,” she laughed, ‘‘that he 
is a captive of mine?” 

‘We are all captives of Miss Morse’s,” 
Bransome said, with a bow, ‘‘and all enemies 
of Somerfield’s.” 

Somerfield, hearing his name, came up to 
them. The duchess, too, strolled over to the 
fire. The prime minister and Bransome re- 
turned with Maiyo toward the corner of the 
room where they had been sitting. 

‘“‘Prince,” the prime minister said, ‘‘we 
have been talking about your speech at the 
Herrick Club last night.” 

The prince smiled, a little gravely. ‘‘Did 
I say too much?” he asked. “‘It all came as 
a surprise to me—the toast and everything 
connected with it. I saw my name down to 
reply, and it seemed discourteous of me not 
to speak. But, as yet, I do not altogether 
understand these functions. I did not alto- 
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gether understand, for instance, how much 
I might say and how much I ought to leave 
unsaid.” 

““We have read what you said,” Bransome 
remarked. ‘‘What we should like to hear, if 
I may venture to say so, is what you left 
unsaid.” 

‘What I said was of little importance,” the 
prince said, ‘‘ but I felt myself placed in a very 
difficult position. Before I knew what to ex- 
pect I was listening to a glorification of the 
arms of my country at the expense of Russia. 
I was being hailed as one of a people who 
possess military genius which has not been 
equaled since the days of Hannibal and of 
Cesar. And when I stood up to reply I felt 
that the few words which I must say would 
sound, perhaps, ungracious, but they must 
be said. It was one of those occasions which 
seem to call for the naked truth.” 

Penelope and the duchess had joined the 
little group. 

‘““May we stay?” the former asked. ‘I 
read every word of your speech,” she added, 
turning to the prince. ‘Do tell us why you 
spoke so severely, what it was that you ob- 
jected to so strongly in General Ennison’s 
remarks?” 

The prince turned earnestly toward her. 
“My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘all that I 
objected to was his over-glorification of the 
feats of arms accomplished by us. People 
over here did not understand. We have no 
great army, but what we have is a people 
who have things beating in their hearts, the 
knowledge of which seems somehow to have 
grown cold among you Western people. The 
boy is born with it; it is there in his very soul, 
as dear to him as the little home where he 
lives, the blossoming trees under which he 
plays. It leads him to the rifle and the drill- 
ground as naturally as the boys of your coun- 
try turn to the cricket-fields and the football- 
ground. Over here, you call that spirit patri- 
otism. It was something which beat in the 
heart of every one of those hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, something which kept their eyes 
clear and bright as they marched into battle, 
which made them look death itself in the face, 
and fight even while the blackness crept over 
them. You see, your own people have so 
many interests, so many excitements, so much 
to distract. With usit is not so. In the heart 
of a Japanese comes the love of his parents, 
the love of his wife and children, and, deepest, 
perhaps, of all the emotions he knows, the 
strong, magnificent background to his life, 





the love of the country which bore him, which 
shelters him. It is for his home he fights, for 
his simple joys among those who are dear to 
him, for the great mysterious love of the 
Motherland. Forgive me if I have expressed 
myself badly, have repeated myself often. 
It is a matter which I find it so hard to 
talk about, so hard here to make you under- 
stand.” 

‘But you must not think, Prince, that we are 
wholly lacking in that same instinct,” the duke 
said. “Remember our South-African war, and 
the men who came to arms and rallied round 
the flag when their services were needed.” 

“‘T_ do remember that,” the prince an- 
swered. ‘‘I wish that I could speak 
of it in other terms. Yet it seems to 
me that I must speak as I 
find things. You say that 
the men came toarms. They 
did, but how ? 
Untrained, 
unskilled in 
carrying 
weapons, they 
rushed across 
the seas to be 
the sport of 
the farmers 
who cut them 
off or shot 
them down, 
to be a hin- 
drance, in the 
way of the 
mercenaries 
who fought for you. 
Yes, you say they 
rallied to the call! 
What brought 
them? Excitement, 
necessity, bravado, 
cheap heroism— 
any one of these. 
But I tell you that 
patriotism as we 
understand it is a 
deeper thing. It 
does not come like 

a whirlwind on the 
wings of disaster. 
It grows with the 
limbs and the heart 
of the boy, grows 
with his muscles 
and his brawn. It 
is part of his con- 





THE DOCTOR OPENED HIS DOOR ONCE MORE AND 
LOOKED OUT, STRIKING 
HOLDING IT ABOVE 
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science, part of his reiigion. As he realizes 
that he has a country of his own to protect, 
so he learns that it is his sacred duty to know 
how to do his share in defending it. We 
too are a nation of men whose religion it 
is to fight when their country’s welfare is 
threatened.” 

There was a short silence. The prime 
minister and Bransome exchanged rapid 
glances. 

“These, then,”: Penelope said slowly, 
‘were the things you left unsaid.” 

The prince raised his hand a little—a 
deprecatory gesture. ‘‘ Perhaps, even now,” 
he said, ‘‘it was scarcely courteous of me to 
say them, only I know that 
they come to you as no new 
thing. There 
are many of 
your country- 
men who are 
speaking to 
you now in 
the press as 
I, a stranger, 
have spoken. 
Sometimes it 
is harder to 
believe one of 
your own 
family. That 
is why I have 
dared to say 
so much—I, a 
foreigner, 
eager and 
anxious only 
to observe 
and to learn. 
I think, per- 
haps, that it 
is to such 
that the 
truth comes 
easiest.” 

Of a pur- 
pose, the 
threemenwho 
were there 
said nothing. The prince 
offered Penelope his arm. 

“JT will not be dis- 
appointed,” he said. 
“You promised that 
you would show me the 
palm-garden. I have 
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talked too much. 
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XXIX 
THE PRINCE WINS A STEEPLECHASE 


THE prince, on his way back from his 
usual before-breakfast stroll, lingered for a 
short time among the beds of hyacinths and 
yellow crocuses. Somehow or other, these 
soring flowers seemed to bring him memories 
of his own country. Pink and blue and yel- 
low, in all manner of sizes and shapes, the 
beds spread away along the great front below 
the terrace of the castle. This morning the 
wind was coming from the west. The sun, 
indeed, seemed already to have gained some 
strength. The prince sat, for a moment or 
two, upon the gray stone balustrade, looking 
to where the level country took a sudden 
ascent and ended in a thick belt of pine-trees. 
Beyond lay the sea. As he sat there with 
folded arms he was surely a fatalist. The 
question as to whether or not he should 
ever reach it, should ever find himself really 
bound for home, was one which seemed to 
trouble him slightly enough. He thought 
with a faint, wistful interest of the various 
ports of call, of the days which might pass, 
each one bringing him nearer the end. He 
suffered himself, even, to think of that faint 
blur upon the horizon, the breath of the 
spicy winds, the strange home perfumes of 
the bay, as he drew nearer and nearer to the 
outstretched arms of his country. Well, if not 
he, another! It was something to have done 
one’s best. 

Therustleof a woman’s garments disturbed 
him, and he turned his head. Penelope stood 
there in her trim riding-habit—a garb in 
which he had never seen her. She held her 
skirts in her hand and looked at him with 
a curious little smile. 

“Tt is too early in the morning, Prince,” 
she said, ‘‘for you to sit there dreaming so 
long and so earnestly. Come in to breakfast. 
Every one is down, for a wonder.” 

‘“‘Breakfast, by all means,” he answered, 
coming blithely up the broad steps. ‘You 
are going to ride this morning ?” 

‘“‘T suppose we all are, more or less,’”’ she 
answered. ‘‘It is our hunt steeplechases, you 
know. Poor Grace is in there nearly sobbing 
her eyes out. Captain Chalmers has thrown 
her over. Lady Barbarity—that’s Grace’s 
favorite mare, and her entry for the cup— 
turned awkward with him yesterday, and he 
won’t have anything more to do with her.” 

‘‘From your tone,” he remarked, pushing 





open the French windows, ‘‘I gather that this 
isa tragedy. I, unfortunately, do not under- 
stand.” 

‘You should ask Grace herself,’”’ Penelope 
said. ‘‘There she is.” 

Lady Grace looked round from her place 
at the head of the breakfast-table. 

‘“Come and sympathize with me, Prince,” 
she cried. ‘‘For weeks I have been fancying 
myself the proud possessor of the hunt cup. 
Now that horrid man, Captain Chalmers, has 
thrown me over at the last moment. He re- 
fuses to ride my mare because she was a little 
fractious yesterday.” 

“It is a great misfortune,” the prince said, 
in a tone of polite regret, ‘‘but surely it is not 
irreparable? There must be others—why 
not your own groom ?”’ 

A smile went round the table. The duke 
hastened to explain. 

‘“‘The race is for gentlemen riders only,” 
he said. ‘‘The horses have to be the prop- 
erty of members of the hunt. There would be 
no difficulty, of course, in finding a substitute 
for Captain Chalmers, but the race takes 
place this morning, and I am afraid, with all 
due respect to my daughter, that her mare 
hasn’t the best of reputations.” 

“‘T won’t have a word said against Lady 
Barbarity,” Lady Grace declared. “Captain 
Chalmers is a good horseman, of course, but 
for a light-weight he has the worst hands I 
ever knew.” 

‘But surely among your immediate friends 
there must be many others,” the prince said. 
‘Sir Charles, for instance?” 

“‘Charlie is riding his own horse,” Lady 
Grace answered. ‘“‘He hasn’t the ghost 
of a chance, but, of course, he won’t give 
it up.” 

“Not I!” Somerfield answered. ‘‘My old 
horse may not be fast, but he can go the 
course, and I’m none too certain of the 
others. Some of those hurdles’ll take a bit 
of doing.” 

“Tt is a shame,” the prince remarked, 
“that you should be disappointed, Lady 
Grace. Would they let me ride for you?” 

“You!” Lady Grace exclaimed. 

‘Do you really mean it, Prince?” Penelope 
cried. 

“Well, why not?” he asked. ‘If I am 
eligible, and Lady Grace chooses, it seems to 
me very simple.” 

“‘But,” the duke intervened, ‘‘I did not 
know—we did not know that you were a 
sportsman, Prince.” 
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‘‘\ sportsman?” the prince repeated, a 
little doubtfully. ‘‘Perhaps 1 am not that 
according to your point of view, but when it 
comes to a question of riding, why, that is 
easy enough.” 

‘“‘Have you ever ridden in a steeplechase 
Somerfield asked him. 

‘‘Never in my life,” the prince declared. 
‘Frankly, I do not know what it is.” 

‘There are jumps, for one thing,’”’ Somer- 
tield continued—“‘ pretty stiff affairs, too.” 

“If Lady Grace’s mare is a hunter,” the 
prince remarked, “‘she can probably jump 
them.” 

“The question is whether—” Somerfield 
began, and stopped short. 

The prince looked up. ‘“ Yes?” he asked. 

Somerfield hesitated, and the duke once 
more intervened. 

‘“What Somerfield was thinking, my dear 
Prince,” he said, ‘‘was that a steeplechase 
course, as they ride in this country, needs 
some knowing. You have never been on my 
daughter’s mare.” 

The prince smiled. ‘‘So far as I am con- 
cerned,” he said, ‘that is of no account. 
There was a day at Mukden—I do not like 
to talk of it, but it comes back to me—when 
I rode twelve different horses in twenty-four 
hours, but perhaps,” he added, turning to 
Lady Grace, ‘‘you would not care to trust 
your horse with one who is a stranger to your 
—what is it you call them ?—steeplechases.” 

‘On the contrary, Prince,” Lady Grace 
exclaimed, ‘‘you-shall ride her, and I am go- 
ing to back you for all I am worth.” 

Bransome glanced at the clock. ‘‘You 
are running it rather fine,” he said. ‘‘You’ll 
scarcely have time to hack round the course.” 

‘“‘Some one must explain it to me,” the 
prince said. ‘I need only to be told where to 
go. If there is no time for that, I must stay 
with the other horses until the finish. There 
is a flat finish, perhaps?” 

‘About three hundred yards,” the duke 
answered. 

‘‘We start in half an hour,’”? Somerfield re- 
marked. ‘‘Even that allows us none too 
much time.” 

‘‘Perhaps,” the duke suggested diffidently, 
“you would like to ride over, Prince? It is 
a good eleven miles, and you would have 
a chance of getting into your stride.” 

The prince shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
“TY should like to motor with you others, if I 
may.” ; 
‘Just as you like, of course,’ 
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agreed. ‘‘Grace’s mare is over there now. 
We shall be able to have a look at her before 
the race, at any rate.” 

The opinions, after the prince had left the 
table, were a little divided as to what was 
likely to happen. 

‘‘For a man who has never even hunted, 
and knows nothing whatever about the coun- 
try,” Somerfield declared, ‘‘to attempt to ride 
in a steeplechase of this sort is sheer folly. If 
you take my advice, Lady Grace, you will get 
out of it. Lady Barbarity is far too good 
a mare to have her knees broken.” 

‘“‘T am perfectly content to take my risks,” 
Lady Grace answered confidently. ‘“‘If the 
prince had never ridden before in his life I 
would trust him.” 

Somerfield turned away, frowning. ‘‘ What 
do you think about it, Penelope?” he asked. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” she answered, ‘‘that I agree 
with Grace.” 

Two punctures and a leaking valve delayed 
them over an hour on the road. When they 
reached their destination, the first race was 
already over. 

“It’s shocking bad luck,” the duke de- 
clared, ‘‘but there’s no earthly chance of your 
seeing the course, Prince. Come up on top 
of the stand with me and bring your glasses. 
I think I can point out the way for you.” 

“That will do excellently,” the prince an- 
swered. ‘‘There is no need to go and look at 
every jump. Show me where we start and as 
nearly as possible the way we have to go, and 
tell me where we finish.” 

The course was a natural one, and the 
stand itself on a hill. The greater part of it 
was Clearly visible from where they stood. 
The duke pointed out the water-jump with 
some trepidation, but the prince’s glasses 
rested on it only for a moment. He pointed 
to a clump of trees. 

‘Which side there?” he asked. 

“To the left,” the duke answered. 
member to keep inside the red flags.” 

The prince nodded. ‘‘Where do we {in- 
ish ?” he asked. 

The duke showed him. 

“That is all right,” he said, 
look any more.” 

In the paddock, some of the horses were 
being led around. The prince noted them 
approvingly. 

‘““Very nice horses,” he said, “light, but 
very nice. ‘That one I like best,” he added, 
pointing to a dark-bay mare which was already 
giving her boy some trouble. 
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“That’s lucky,” the duke answered, “for 
she’s your mount. I must go and talk to the 
clerk about your entry. It is a little late, but 
I think it will be all right.” 

The prince glanced over Lady Grace’s 
mare and turned aside to join Penelope and 
Somerfield. ‘‘TI like the looks of my horse, Sir 
Charles,” he said. ‘I think I shall beat you 
to-day.” 

‘We both start at five to one,” Somerfield 
answered. ‘Shall we have a bet?” 

‘‘With pleasure,” the prince agreed. ‘“‘ Will 
you name the amount? I do not know what 
is usual.” 

“Anything you like,” Somerfield answered, 
‘from ten pounds to a hundred.” 

“We will say one hundred, then,” the 
prince declared. “My mount against yours. 
So!” 

He threw off his overcoat, and they saw, for 
the first time, that he was dressed in English 
riding-clothes of dark material but absolutely 
correct cut. 

‘“‘T must go now and be introduced to the 
clerk of the course,” he said. ‘‘Ah, here is 
Lady Grace!” he added. ‘‘Come with me, 
Lady Grace. Your father is seeing about my 
entry.” 

Everything was in order, and a few minutes 
later the prince came out. The mare was 
stripped, and the whole party gathered round 
to watch him mount. He swung himself into 
the saddle without hesitation. The mare 
suddenly reared. Prince Maiyo only smiled 
and with loose reins stooped and patted her 
neck. He seemed to whisper something in her 
ear, and she stood quite still for a moment. 
Lady Grace drew a quick breath. 

‘‘What did you say to her, Prince?” she 
asked. ‘She is behaving beautifully except 
for that first start.” 

‘‘Your mare understands Japanese, Lady 
Grace,” the prince answered, smiling. ‘‘She 
and I are going to be great friends. Show me 
the way, please. Ah, I follow that other 
horse! I see. Lady Grace, au revoir. You 
shall have your cup.” 

‘Gad, I believe she will!” the duke ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Look at the fellow ride. His 
body is like whalebone.” 

The parade in front of the stand was a 
short one. The prince rode by in the merest 
canter. The mare made one wild plunge 
which would have unseated any ordinary per- 
son, but her rider never even moved in his 
saddle. 

“T never saw a fellow sit so close in my 





life,” the duke declared. ‘Do you know, 
Grace, I believe, I really believe he’ll ride 
her!” 

Lady Grace laughed scornfully. ‘‘I havea 
year’s allowance on her already,” she said, ‘‘so 
you had better pray that he does. I think it 
is very absurd of you all,” she added, ‘‘be- 
cause the prince cares nothing for games, to 
conclude that he is any the less likely to be 
able to do the things that a man should do. 
He perhaps cannot ride about on a trained 
pony, with a long stick, and knock a small ball 
between two posts, but I think that if he had 
to ride for his own life, or the lives of others, 
he would show you all something.” 

““They’re off!” the duke exclaimed. 

They watched the first jump breathlessly. 
The prince, riding a little apart, simply ig- 
nored the hurdle, and the mare took it in her 
stride. They turned the corner and faced an 
awkward post and rails. The leading horse 
took off too late, and fell. The prince, who 
was close behind, steered his mare on one side 
like lightning. She jumped like a cat—the 
prince never moved in his seat. 

“He rides like an Italian,’ Bransome de- 
clared, shutting up his glasses. ‘‘There’s 
never a thing in this race to touch him. I am 
going to see if I can get any money on.” 

Another set of hurdles, and then the field 
were out of sight. Soon they were visible 
again in the valley. The prince was riding 
second now. Somerfield was leading, and 
there were only three other horses left. They 
cleared a hedge and two ditches. At the sec- 
ond one Somerfield’s horse stumbled, and 
there was a suppressed cry. He righted him- 
self almost at once, however, and came on. 
Then they reached the water-jump. There 
was a sudden silence on the stand and the 
hillside. Somerfield took off first, the prince 
lying well away from him.’ Both cleared it, 
but whereas Lady Grace’s mare jumped wide 
and clear, and her rider never even faltered in 
his saddle, Somerfield lost all his lead and only 
just kept his seat. They were on the home- 
ward way now, with only one more jump, a 
double set of hurdles. Suddenly, in the flat, 
the prince seemed to stagger in his saddle. 
Lady Grace cried out. 

“‘He’s over, by Jove!” the duke exclaimed. 
“No, he’s righted himself!” 

The prince had lost ground, but he came 
on toward the last jump, gaining with every 
stride. Somerfield was already riding his 
mount for all he was worth, but the prince, as 
yet, had not touched his whip. They drew 






















































closer and closer to the jump. 
Once more the silence came. 
Then there was a little cry— 
both were over. They were 
turning the corner coming in- 
to the straight. Somerfield 
was leaning forward now, 
using his whip freely, but it 
was clear that his big chest- 
nut was beaten. The prince, 
with merely a touch of the 
whip, and riding absolutely 
upright, passed him with ease, 
and rode in a winner by a 
dozen lengths. As he can- 
tered by the stand, they all 
saw the cause of his momen- 
tary stagger. One stirrup had 
gone, and he was riding with 
his leg quite stiff. 

*“You’ve won your money, 
Grace,” the duke declared, 
shutting up his glass. “A 
finely ridden race, too. Did 
you see he’d lost his stirrup? 
He must have taken the last 
jump without it. I'll go and 
fetch him up.” 

The duke hurried down. 
The prince was already in the 
weighing-room, smoking a 
cigarette. 

“It we al right.” he 
said, smiling. ‘‘They have 
passed me. I have won. 
I hope that Lady Grace will be pleased.” 

“‘She is delighted!” the duke exclaimed, 
shaking him by the hand. ‘We all are. 
What happened to your stirrup?” 

“You must ask your groom,” the prince 
answered. ‘The leather snapped right in the 
flat, but it made no difference. We have to 
ride like that half the time. It is quite pleas- 
ant exercise,” he continued, ‘but I am very 
dirty and very thirsty. I am sorry for Sir 
Charles, but his horse is not nearly so good 
as your daughter’s mare.” 

They made their way toward the stand, but 
met the rest of the party in the paddock. 
Lady Grace went up to the prince with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Prince,” she declared, “‘you rode su- 
perbly. It was a wonderful race. I have 
never felt so grateful to anyone in my life.” 

The prince smiled in a puzzled way. 

‘“‘My dear young lady,” he said, “‘it was a 
great pleasure and a very pleasant ride. You 
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““T WILL WAGER THAT THE PRINCE IS THINKING OF NOTHING 
BUT OF MAKING THAT POOR OLD LADY FEEL AT HER 
EASE AND ENJOY HER GAME,”’ SAID THE 

PRIME MINISTER 


have nothing to thank me for because your 
horse is a little better than those others.” 

‘“‘It was not my mare alone,” she answered; 
‘it was your riding.” 

The prince laughed as one who does not 
understand. ‘‘ You make me ashamed, Lady 
Grace,” he declared. ‘‘ Why, there is only one 
way to ride. You did not think that because 
I was not English I should fall off a horse?” 

“‘T am afraid,” the duke remarked, smiling, 
“that several Englishmen have fallen off!” 

“Tt is a matter of the horse,” the prince 
said. ‘‘Some are not trained for jumping. 
What would you have, then? In my bat- 
talion we have nine hundred horsemen. If 
I found one who did not ride so well as I do, 
he would go back to the ranks. We would 
make an infantryman of him. Miss Morse,” 
he added, turning suddenly to where Penelope 
was standing a little apart, “I am so sorry 
that Sir Charles’s horse was not quite so good 
as Lady Grace’s. You will not blame me?” 
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She looked at him curiously. She did not 
answer immediately. Somerfield was coming 
toward them, his pink coat splashed with 
mud, his face scratched, and a very distinct 
frown upon his forehead. She looked away 
from him to the prince. Their eyes met for 
a moment. 

**No,” she said, ‘I do not blame you.” 


XXX 
INSPECTOR JACKS INTERRUPTS 


THEY were talking of the prince during 
those few minutes before they separated to 
dress for dinner. The whole of the house- 
party, with the exception of the prince him- 
self, was gathered around the great open fire- 
place at the north end of the hall. The 
weather had changed during the afternoon, 
and a cold wind had blown in their faces on 
the homeward drive. Everyone had found 
comfortable seats here, watching the huge 
logs burn, and there seemed to be a general 
indisposition to move. A couple of young 
men from the neighborhood had joined the 
house-party, and the conversation, naturally 
enough, was chiefly concerned with the day’s 
sport. The young men, Somerfield espe- 
cially, were inclined to regard the prince’s 
achievement from a somewhat critical stand- 
point. 

‘*He rode the race well enough,’’ Somer- 
field admitted, ‘‘ but the mare is a topper, and 
no mistake. He had nothing to do but sit 
tight and let her do the work.” 

‘Of course he hadn’t to finish either,” one 
of the newcomers, a Capt. Everard Wilmot, 
remarked. ‘‘That’s where you can tell if a 
fellow really can ride or not. Anyhow, his 
style was rotten. To me he seemed to sit his 
horse exactly like a groom.” 

“You will, perhaps, not deny him,” the 
duke remarked mildly, ‘‘a certain amount of 
courage in riding a strange horse of uncertain 
temper, over a strange country, in an enter- 
prise which was entirely new to him.” 

“‘T call it one of the most sporting things 
I ever heard of in my life,” Lady Grace 
declared warmly. 

Somerfield shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘One must admit that he has pluck,” he 
remarked critically. ‘At the same time I 
cannot see that a single effort of this sort 
entitles a man to be considered ‘a sportsman. 
He doesn’t shoot, nor does he ever ride except 
when he is on military service. He neither 
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plays games nor has he the instinct for them. 
A man without the instinct for games is a 
fellow I cannot understand. He’d never get 
along in this country, would he, Wilmot?” 

‘*No, I’m shot if he would!” that young 
man replied. ‘‘There must be something 
wrong about a man who hasn’t any taste 
whatever for sport.” 

Penelope suddenly intervened——intervened, 
too, ina somewhat startling fashion. ‘‘Char- 
lie,” she said, ‘‘you are talking like a baby! I 
am ashamed of you! J am ashamed of you 
all! You are talking like narrow-minded, 
ignorant little squireens.” 

Somerfield went slowly white. He looked 
across at Penelope, but the angry flash in his 
eyes was met by an even brighter light in 
her own. 

“T will tell you what I think!” she ex- 
claimed. “I think that you are all guilty of 
the most ridiculous presumption in criticiz- 
ing such a man as the prince! Prince Maiyo 
is a man, not an overgrown boy to go through 
life shooting birds, playing games which be- 
long properly to your school days, and hang- 
ing round the stage doors of half the theaters 
in Jondon. You are satisfied with your 
lives, and the prince is satisfied with his. He 
belongs to a race whom you do not under- 
stand. Let him alone. Don’t presume to 
imagine yourselves his superiors because he 
does not conform to your pigmy standard 
of life.” 

Penelope was standing now, her slim, ele- 
gant form throbbing with the earnestness of 
her words, a spot of angry color burning in 
her cheeks. During the moment’s silence 
which followed, Lady Grace too rose to her 
feet and came to her friend’s side. 

‘“‘T agree with every word Penelope has 
said,” she declared. 

The duchess smiled. ‘‘Come,” she said 
soothingly, ‘‘we mustn’t take this little affair 
too seriously. You are all right. Every one 
must live according to his bringing-up. The 
prince, no doubt, is as faithful to his training 
and instincts as the young men of our own 
country. It is more interesting to compare 
than to criticize.” 

Somerfield, who, for a moment, had been 
too angry to speak, had now recovered him- 
self. ‘I think,” he said stiffly, ‘that we had 
better drop the subject. I had no idea that 
Miss Morse felt so strongly about it or I 
should not have presumed, even here and 
among ourselves, to criticize a person who 
holds such a high place in her esteem. 
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Everard, I’ll play you a game of billiards 
before we go up-stairs. ‘There’s just time.” 

Captain Wilmot hesitated. He was a 
peace-loving man, and, after all, Penelope 
and his friend were engaged. 

‘Perhaps Miss Morse—” he began. 

Penelope turned upon him. ‘I should 
like you all to understand,” she declared, 
‘that every word I said came from my heart, 
and that I would say it again, and more, with 
the same provocation.” 

There was a finality about Penelope’s 
words which left no room for further discus- 
sion. The little group was broken up. She 
and Lady Grace went to their rooms together. 

‘“‘Penelope, you’re a dear!” the latter said, 
as they mounted the stairs. “‘I am afraid 
you’ve made Charlie very angry, though.” 

‘“‘T hope I have,” Penelope answered. “I 
meant to make him angry. I think that such 
self-sufficiency is absolutely stifling. It makes 
me sometimes almost loathe the young 
Englishmen of his class.” 

‘And you don’t dislike the prince so much, 
nowadays?” Lady Grace remarked, with 
transparent indifference. 

“No!” Penelope answered. ‘‘That is fin- 
ished. I misunderstood him at first. It was 
entirely my own fault. I was prejudiced, 
and I hated to feel that I wasin the wrong. I 
do not see how anyone could dislike him 
unless they were an enemy of his country. 
Then I fancy that they might have cause.” 

Lady Grace sighed. ‘‘To tell you the 
truth, Penelope,’” she said, ‘“‘I almost wish 
that he were not quite so devotedly attached 
to his country.” 

Penelope was silent. They had reached 
Lady Grace’s room now, and were standing 
together on the hearth-rug in front of the fire. 

“T am afraid he is like that,”” Penelope said 
gently. ‘‘He seems to have none of the 
ordinary weaknesses of men. I, too, wish 
sometimes that he were a little different. One 
would like to think of him, for his own sake, 
as being happy some day. He reminds me, 
somehow, of the men who build and build, 
toiling always through youth into old age. 
There seems no limit to their strength, nor 
any respite. They build a palace which those 
who come after them must inhabit.” 

Once more Lady Grace sighed. She was 
looking into the heart of the fire. Penelope 
took her hands. 

“It is hard sometimes, dear,” she said, ‘‘to 
realize that a thing is impossible, that it is 
absolutely out of our reach. Yet it is better 
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to bring one’s mind to it than to suffer all 
the days.” 

Lady Grace looked up. At that moment, 
she was more than pretty. Her eyes were 
soft and bright; color had flooded her cheeks. 

‘‘But I don’t see why it should be impos- 
sible, Penelope,” she protested. ‘‘We are 
equals in every way. Alliances between our 
two countries are greatly to be desired. I 
have heard my father say so, and Mr. Havi- 
land. Thetrouble is, Pen,’ she added, with 
trembling lips, ‘‘that he does not care for 
me.” 

“You cannot tell,” Penelope answered. 
‘‘He has never shown any signs of caring for 
any woman. Remember, though, that he 
would want you to live in Japan.”’ 

‘“‘’d live in Tibet, if he asked me to,” 
Lady Grace declared, raising her handker- 
chief to her eyes, ‘‘but he never will. He 
doesn’t care. He doesn’t understand. I am 
very foolish, Penelope.” 

Penelope kissed her gently. ‘‘Dear,” she 
said, ‘‘you are not the only foolish woman in 
the world.” 

Conversation among the younger members 
of the house-party at Devenham Castle was a 
little disjointed that evening. Perhaps Penel- 
ope, who came down in a wonderful black 
velveteen gown, with a bunch of scarlet roses 
in her corsage, was the only one who seemed 
successfully to ignore the passage of arms 
which had taken place so short a while ago. 
She talked pleasantly to Somerfield, who tried 
to be dignified and succeeded only in re- 
maining sulky. Chance had placed her at 
some distance from the prince, to whom Lady 
Grace was talking with a subdued softness in 
her manner which puzzled Captain Wilmot, 
her neighbor on the other side. 

‘“‘T saw you with all the evening papers, 
as usual, Bransome,” the prime minister re- 
marked during the service of dinner. ‘* Was 
there any news?” 

“‘Nothing much,” Bransome replied. 
“‘Consols are down another point, and the 
Daily Comet says that you are like a drown- 
ing man clinging to the raft of your majority. 
Excellent cartoon of you, by the bye. You 
shall see it after dinner.” 

“Thank you,” the prime minister said. 
“Was there anything about you in the same 
paper, by any chance?” 

“Nothing particularly abusive,” Sir Ed- 
ward answered blandly. “By the bye, the 
police declare that they have a definite 
clue this time, and are going to arrest the 
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murderer of Hamilton Fynes and poor Dicky 
Vanderpole to-night or to-morrow.” 

*“‘Excellent!” the duke declared. ‘Our 
réspected friend at the Home Office will have 
a little peace now.” 

‘‘How about me?” Bransome grumbled. 
““Haven’t I been worried to death, too?” 

The prince turned toward Bransome. ‘‘I 
think I heard you say something about a 
discovery in connection with those murder 
cases,” he said. *‘Has anyone been arrested ?” 

‘“My paper was an early edition,” Bran- 
some answered, “‘ but it spoke of a sensational 
dénouement within the next few hours. I 
should imagine that it is all over by now. At 
the same time, it’s absurd how the press gives 
these things away. It seems that some fellow 
who was bicycling saw a man get in and out 
of poor Dicky’s taxi, and is quite prepared to 
swear to him.” 

‘‘Has he not been rather a long time in 
coming forward with his evidence?” the 
prince remarked. ‘‘I do not remember see- 
ing any mention of such a person before.” 

‘He watched so well,’ Bransome answered, 
“and was so startled, that he was knocked 
down andrun over. The detectives in charge 
of the case found him in a hospital.” 

“These things always come out sooner or 
later,’’ the prime minister remarked. ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, I am inclined to think that our 
police wait too long before they make an 
arrest. They play with their victim so de- 
liberately that sometimes he slips through 
their fingers. Very often, too, they let a 
man go who would give himself away from 
sheer fright if he felt the touch of a policeman 
upon his shoulder.” . 

“‘As a nation,’”? Bransome remarked, ‘‘we 
handle life among ourselves with perpetual 
kid-gloves. We are always afraid of mo- 
lesting the liberty of the subject. A trifle 
more brutality sometimes would make for 
strength.” 

Somerfield was watching his fiancée curi- 
ously. ‘‘Are you really very pale to-night, 
Penelope,” he asked, ‘‘or is it those red 
flowers which have drawn all the color from 
your cheeks?” 

“‘T believe that I am pale,” Penelope an- 
swered. “I am always pale when I wear 
black and when people have disagreed with 
me. Asa matter of fact, I am trying to make 
the prince feel homesick. Tell me,” she 
asked him across the round table, ‘“‘don’t vou 
think that I remind you a litile to-night of the 
women of your country?” 


The prince returned her gaze as though, 
indeed, something were passing between them 
of greater significance than that half-banter- 
ing question. ‘‘Indeed,” he said, “I think 
that you do. You remind me of my country 
itselfi—of the things that wait for me across 
the ocean.” 

The prince’s servant had entered the dining- 
room, and whispered in the ear of the butler 
who was superintending the service of dinner. 
The latter came over at once to the prince. 

‘“Your Highness,” he said, ‘‘some one is 
on the telephone speaking from London. 
They ask if you could spare half a minute.” 

The prince rose with an _ interrogative 
glance at his hostess, and the duchess smil- 
ingly motioned him to go. Even after he 
had left the room, when he was altogether un- 
observed, his composed demeanor showed no 
signs of any change. He took up the re- 
ceiver almost blithely. It was Soto, his secre 
tary, who spoke to him. 

‘‘Highness,”’ he said, ‘‘the man Jacks with 
a policeman is here in the hall at the present 
moment. He asks permission to search this 
house.” 

‘‘For what purpose?” the prince asked. 

‘“To discover some person whom he be- 
lieves to be in hiding here,” the secretary 
answered. ‘‘He explains that in any or- 
dinary case he would have applied for what 
they call a search-warrant. Owing to your 
Highness’s position, however, he has attended 
here hoping for your gracious consent, with- 
out having made any formal application.” 

“T must think!” the prince answered. 
“Tell me, Soto; you are sure that the English 
doctor has had no opportunity of communi- 
cating with anyone?” 

‘He has had no opportunity,” was the firm 
reply. ‘“‘If your Highness says the word, he 
shall pass.” 

“Let him alone,” the prince answered. 
“‘Refuse this man Jacks permission to search 
my house during my absence. Tell him that 
I shall be there at three o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon, and that at that hour he is wel- 
come to return.” 

“Tt shall be done, Highness,” was the 
answer. 

The prince set down the receiver, and 
stood, for a moment, deep in thought. It 
was a strange country, this—a strange end 
which it seemed that he must prepare to face. 
He felt like a man who had gone out to shoot 
lions and, returning with great spoil, was 
about to die of the bite of a poisonous ant! 


The last’instaiment’ of ‘‘ The IMustrious Prince’’ will appear in the July issue. 
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N the opinion of many American 
colleges for women belief in re- 
demption by blood belongs to the 
age when men had faith in the 
philosopher’s stone. As the world 
does not go to the alchemist to get 
a prescription filled, so the time is 
at hand, they say, when a genera- 
tion taught by women will not go 
to church to find the way to God. 
Calvary is an important summit in 
history, but it is not the mount of 
transfiguration for the modern man. The 
truths that Christ taught and lived would be 
just as potent if, instead of being crucified on 
Golgotha, he had been drowned in Galilee. 
Orthodox atonement is regarded as absurd. 
Salvation for the individual to-day does not 
depend upon the execution of a great teacher 
two thousand years ago. Christ was not 
miraculously born, nor was it a God differing 
from a divinely human being that was cru- 
cified. It is held that a miracle-performing 





Christ would be merely a Cagliostro glorified, 
and that Jesus was not a juggler. Everything 
that makes for the improvement of the race 
is revered, but the Cross is not regarded as in 
itself more significant than the Crescent. 








Such symbols are simply characters in God’s 
eternal alphabet. 

The college girls of America are taught to 
deny the plenary inspiration of Holy Writ. 
God did not write the Bible. An Infinite 
author would not have trusted his message 
to fugitive manuscripts that could be altered 
by obscure and dishonest scribes, and further 
confused by numberless translations before 
it reached the races in general. To say that 
God wrote a book or even a commandment 
is as bizarre as to say that he painted pictures 
or chiseled marble images. 

The very idea of going up a mountain to 
get the covenants of God, as Moses was said 
to do in what the colleges now regard as the 
legends of Israel, is theatrical, and were a man 
to-day to come down from a mountain with 
two tables of stone, claiming that God had 
carved on them commandments to guide 
humanity, he would be laughed at or locked 
up as mad. The claim of Mormonism, it is 
taught, is just as valid as the faith built on an 
alleged revelation to a leader of the Jews. 

Philosophically, it is pointed out that if 
God intended to convince mankind of his 
authority through covenants supernaturally 
given, his method was not the best. The 
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nearer you go to Mount 
Sinai to-day theless the 
_ people are found to 
know about the Decalogue! 
College girls learn, and they 
are ready to teach, that the 
God of Christianity is not om- 
nipotent. The justification of the 
crusade which the orthodox 











kingdom of heaven in 
the homes in which 
they live and in the 
institutions over which they 
preside; and it is the testi- 
mony of many that if they 
do not find the kingdom in a 
new environment, they introduce 
it, with merry laughter and with 
the benedictions of noble thought 


church regards as unbelief is that MARY EVANS, 
by far the greater part of humani-  _ FoRMER PRESIDENT OF and service. The lure of man- 
ty, according to accepted creeds, LAKE ERIE COLLEGE sions in the skies is looked 


is doomed. Heaven has always 

been, the colleges point out, the bourn of fewer 
departed souls than hell. The church’s phi- 
losophy is regarded by the colleges as supreme 
pessimism, and they are arraying their stu- 
dents against the ancient doctrine that the 
devil presides over more souls than God does. 

They see a new significance in the gospel 
that all creation is the handiwork of God, that 
the stars across the firmament spell out an 
epic of the Eternal, and that God and man 
are one. But they reject belief in both heaven 
and hell, and they have the eminent warrant 
of scholars, from Dr. Eliot in Cambridge to 
David Starr Jordan in California, for their 
unbelief. Heaven belongs, in the college 
retrospect, to the same class of fables as the 
land of the Hyperboreans and the Fortunate 
Isles of the Greeks. In Oriental faiths, they 
believe, it was necessary to promise the 
people much. A heaven where the 
ransomed could bask eter- 
nally in the sun made its 
appeal to the people of south- 
eastern Asia. Nearly six cen- 
turies later Mohammed held 
out still greater promises to 
the faithful, and so won the 
Holy Land; and to-day the 
followers of Islam collect a 
fee for showing the tomb of 
Christ, and laugh when the 
credulous Christian traveler 
Passes on! 

The old-time Christians 
who, in their litanies, longed 
to stand with the angels, 
with crowns on their fore- 
heads and harps in their 
hands, are not in the class 
with modern college girls. 
The latter are ms the 
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upon as an appeal to the religi- 
ously ignorant. The grove which bore golden 
leaves at the entrance to Walhalla and the 
tree of life in the Christian’s heaven bearing 
twelve manner of healing fruits are pictur- 
esque, the college girls concede, but are no 
more fruitful to-day than the apple-trees in 
the garden of Hesperides. To do good in this 
world that we may taste the joys of spiritual 
idleness in the next is not the motive of Ameri- 
can college girls consecrated to the service of 
their day. The conception of a sort of lazza- 
roni’s paradise is looked upon as belittling to 
Christian thought; and belief in hell, these 
college women say, is a lurid survival which 
should have gone out when fire died down at 
the stake. 
They say that, in reality, the shouting of 
halleluiahs and hosannas to God in the High- 
est is idolatrous: it is the modern school 
of Demetrius chorusing, ‘‘Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” 
They also hold that the mind 
that fears a Satan prowling 
about seeking to snatch the 
souls of men is aboriginal. 
The shaman at his incanta- 
‘tions and the preacher at his 
sacraments are under the 
same cloud: the day of the 
ecclesiastical middleman, of- 
ficiating between the soul and 
God, has passed away. 

But college girls go vastly 
farther than this. They are 
taught, and they believe, that 
there is no ground for faith 
in a Father in the sky, dwell- 
ing apart from man, who, in 
the remote past, sent his Son 
to earth. And they hear the 
Holy Ghost classed with the 
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goblinism that has, 
throughout the ages, 
afflicted and affright- 
ed the race. In American 
college philosophy there is 
no Holy Ghost or ghost of 
any kind! The world and the 
universe are filled with the po 
tency and aflame with the beauty 
of divine law. Belief, therefore, 
in the special {interpositions of 
a paternal, omnipotent overlord, PRIE 
according to American scholas- 
tic teaching, has utterly no right to a place 
in contemporary thought. All such things 
limit the expansion of the human spirit. They 
are forms of ancient tyranny. They preserve 
the fettering, immemorial fears of mankind. 
So Christian superstition, the colleges teach, 
must join the procession of shadows into the 
dismal yesterdays, for yesterday is dead, and 
like all dead things should be buried. Many 
Christians still cherish what’ they believe to 
be the beautiful conception of the Trinity, 
but to the mathematician, as Dr. Eliot ex- 
plains, the doctrine of three gods in one is 
an anomaly. 

It is stoutly claimed, however, that the new 
religion of the colleges does not mean that 
truth is threatened. The belief in werwolves 
has passed away, but the influence of medi- 
eval romance lives on; and the Greek 
myth is not less beautiful because 
science has driven the ham- 
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profounder and more 
inspired faith in hu- 
manity.” 
Dr. Eliot has unwittingly 
created some misunderstand- 
ing regarding his views on 
religion. What he has made 
clear in his lectures is that what 
has been called the religion of 
the future is, in reality, the belief 
to-day of educated scientific 
minds. In his judgment this is to 
be the universal faith, and in that 
sense he regards it as the religion of the future. 
But he explains that the new religion already 
affords an indefinite field for progress and 
development; that “‘it rejects all the limita- 
tions of family, tribal, or national religion”; 
and that it is ‘‘not bound to any dogma, 
creed, book, or institution.”” And it has the 
whole world ‘for the field of the loving labors 
of its disciples.” 

This philosophy, when carefully studied, 
stands forth as a sensational arraignment of 
orthodox belief. The inspiring character of 
the message is conceded, but the churchmen 
have cause to be alarmed over Dr. Eliot’s 
high-minded apostasy. He shows that, just 
as the love of nature mounts and spreads, 
‘“‘while faith in fairies, imps, nymphs, de- 
mons, and angels declines and fades away,” 

so the new religion is teaching the imag- 
ination of spiritually minded students, 
albeit faith is vanishing in 
‘“‘the numerous deities re- 











































adryad from the woods. 
Professor Foster, in reassur- 
ing students that what is 
regarded as the downfall of 
Christian instruction does 
not mean the banishment of 
God from the consciousness 
of man, refers to Gibbon’s 
statement that the pagans in 
Alexandria ‘‘expected to see 
heaven and earth relapse into 
primeval chaos when the 
Christians overturned the 
statue of Serapis.”” More 
appropriately it may be said 
that justice did not fall with 
the Bastile. At Chicago Uni- 
versity it is held that “our 
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must be supplanted by a 




















vered in the Christian com- 
munions.” The gods and 
goddesses that inhabited sky, 
ocean, mountains, groves, 
and streams have had to go, 
and contemporary scholar- 
ship has shown the way out 
for ‘‘God, the Father, the 
Son of God, the Mother of 
God, the Holy Ghost, and 
the host of tutelary saints.” 
Yet this great scholar empha- 
sizes his conviction that the 
sentiments of awe and rever- 
ence, and the love of beauty 
and goodness, “will remain, 
and will increase in strength 


pays homage to the Naza- 
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rene he sets forth that, in the new religion, there 
is ‘‘no worship, expressed or implied, of dead 
ancestors, teachers, or rulers, and no more 
tribal, racial, or tutelary gods”; and that 
there may be no equivocation regarding the 
rationalistic philosophy of the schools, he 
adds that there is ‘‘no identification of a 
human being, however majestic in character, 
with the Eternal Deity.” 

The new religion is not ‘‘gloomy, ascetic, 
or maledictory,” Dr. Eliot says. It does not 
“deal chiefly with sorrow and death, but with 
joy and life.” It believes ‘tin no malignant 
powers—neither in Satan nor in witches.” 
The institution of Christianity ‘‘condemned 
the mass of mankind to eternal torment,”’ but 
‘the new religion makes no such pretensions 
and will teach no such horrible and perverse 
doctrine.” Throughout the ages the doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering has been the con- 
solation of the church. Dr. Eliot teaches 
that ‘it will be an immense advance if the 
twentieth century can be purified” from such 
a survival of ‘barbarous or semi-barbarous 
religious conceptions.” That anyone can be 
saved by repentance alone is repudiated by 
the colleges. In this connection Dr. Eliot 
says that ‘‘repentance wipes out nothing in 
the past, and is only the first step toward 
reformation.” 

Dr. Eliot teaches that ‘‘neither the threats 
nor the promises of the old religions have been 
remarkably successful in society at large,” 
that the fear of hell has not deterred men from 
wrongdoing, and that heaven has never yet 
been described in terms very attractive to the 
average man or woman. And this notable 
man of learning adds that heaven and hell 
‘“‘are indeed unimaginable.” He speaks 
peculiarly for the colleges, and from that 
standpoint says that ‘‘the prevailing Chris- 
tian conceptions of heaven and hell have 
hardly any more influence with educated 
people, in these days, than Olympus and 
Hades have.” 

College girls accept the teaching that to 
believe the Bible to be the literal and inspired 
word of a Deity is to convict the Infinite of 
ignorance of classic languages, to make him 
out an uninformed historian and a stranger 
to scientific truth. They are taught, and they 
believe, and in turn they teach, that Chris- 
tianity, as set forth by the orthodox,is a record 
of colossal and even criminal blundering, for 
if only a chosen few reach a heaven of hap- 
piness, while the untold majority are doomed 
to an eternity of torment, the creation of the 


race was more than waste and a stupendous 
folly; it was diabolism on the part of a being 
who used his incomparable power to make 
the spiritual universe hideous with wrath and 
suffering. 

In all this philosophy of repudiation, col- 
lege girls are not defiant, as were the old 
agnostics and iconoclasts. They regard the 
doctrines of the church just as civilization 
looks upon the myths of the Greeks. The 
God of the church should take his place in 
literature with Zeus, just as the Mount of 
Transfiguration now begins to take its place 
in the same range of fancy with Olympus and 
Ararat. A God who should attempt to inter- 
rupt the processes of nature to prove his 
superiority would be regarded as a comic 
actor, or perhaps a charlatan. The concep- 
tions of the Infinite, as taught in the church 
and in the Sunday-school, are looked upon 
in the class-room as pathetic or belittling. 
Dr. Eliot’s contention that the test of a civi- 
lization is its idea of God is accepted quite 
generally by the various classes of American 
colleges; and Prof. Barrett Wendell’s teach- 
ing that many creeds now exalted share with 
the Puritan belief only the error of ‘‘mourn- 
fully representing the Deity” is readily 
adopted by college girls, to whom life is a 
song of gladness. 

Orthodox Christianity, to them, is a gospel 
of gloom. They utterly reject what they re- 
gard as a dismal and groundless doctrine 
that teaches that we should regard this world 
as a vale of tears. ‘ Clouds of despair, tribu- 
lation and care, we shall leave when we pass 
through the tomb,” is one of the refrains 
from which the college girls of the present 
generation turn with a smile, to greet the 
joyous opportunity to do good to-day—to 
introduce the spirit of Arcady upon earth. 

To secure a satisfactory new civilization, 
repudiation of old doctrines must be com- 
plete. The world has not made the progress 
that was expected, in the light of the great 
minds that have led the way. In some of the 
colleges devoted to the education of men, the 
failure of the race to live up to its ideals is the 
basis of a cynical philosophy. Prof. Simon 
N. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
teaches that ‘‘we cannot accept the assertions 
of the eighteenth century theologians that this 
is the best of all possible worlds,” and while 
he admits that the materials for humanity’s 
rapid development are ample, and although 
he concedes that five thousand years are a 
short span in the life of a world, his teaching 
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ther than they 
found them- 
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close of the ‘‘What is 
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gospel which is 

proclaimed by 

women in their 
colleges is not a 
doctrine of doubt. 

Out of Mount 
Holyoke College, for 
example, comes the 
teaching that ‘‘we are not 
chess-men, but collaborators 
with the infinite forces making 
for righteousness”; and it is 
taught throughout America 
that it is man’s fault, not 
God’s, that the kingdom of 
heaven has not yet come on 
earth. President Caroline 
Hazard, of Wellesley, says 
that it is true that men have 
lived ‘‘in desert places of soul 
and body,” but that “‘it is 
possible for a change to come 
and the truer life to begin.” 
And this transformation, she 
thinks, is to be wrought by 
the introduction of new life 
into the desert places. Civili- 
zation is to be renewed agcs stevens, INSTRUCTOR IN BIBLICAL 
“by the refreshing river 


isthat‘‘weknow which comes 
thatasteadynor- from the very 


mal evolution sanctuary of 
ought to have God.” In the 
borne men far- presence of the 


assembled stu- 
dents of Welles- 
ley she said: 
this 
river but the 
life of our 
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youth—of our 
young men and 
maidens who go 
out from the 
places of learning, 
where they have 
been nourished, not 
on the dry bones ot 
knowledge, but on the very 
bread of life, that they, too, 
may spread life, that they, too, 
may bring refreshment? Yo 

are a part of this life-giving 
stream. You are to bring 
healing to the bitter waters 
of strife. You are to make 
the desert blossom as the 
rose, because on your heads 
are the blessings of unnum- 
bered years, and because you 
issue forth intent on newness 
of life.” 

Lake Erie College, of which 
Dr. Vivian B. Small is presi- 
dent, sent out to a number 
of representative graduates a 
letter asking them to sum up 
in a brief contribution 
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losophy of life as they have found it. Caro- 
line Wilcox Paige, in reply, said that Sir 
Humphry Davy has been her guide in the 
teaching that ‘‘life is made up, not of great 
sacrifices or duties, but of little things, in 
which smiles and kindnesses and small obli- 
gations are given habitually.” These, Miss 
Paige believes, ‘“‘are what win and preserve 
the heart and secure comfort.” Augusta Nye 
McLaughlin has followed Carlyle’s saying 
that “‘our grand business is not to see what 
lies in the dim distance, but to do what clearly 
lies at hand.” Agnew Axtell Byles has ac- 
cepted Jean Ingelow’s admonition that joy 
should be taken home and a place made for 
that emotion in the heart, and that, thus en- 
shrined, joy will grow and will sing to the 
worker in whatever pursuit she may engage. 
The belief that ‘“‘joy is the grace we say to 
God” has been the animated thought of 
thousands of college women in America. 
Similarly, Augusta Haley Pratt has accepted 
the gospel that “‘life goes best with those who 
take it best,” and that wit, in the words of 
Jean Ingelow, ‘‘can spin from work a golden 
robe.” Linden A. Mackey wrote that she 
followed George Macdonald’s motto that 
‘all the doors that lead inward to the secret 
place of the Most High are doors outward— 
out of self, out of smallness, out of wrong.” 
What has made strong appeal to Bertha Bur- 
ton Lyman is George Eliot’s prayer to “be 
to other souls the cup of strength in some 
great agony.” These few letters are typical 
of the response from Lake Erie’s alumne, 
showing how the loftiest ideals have been 
wrought into the thought of American 
womanhood. 

In this consecration to lofty thinking and 
acting, the girls that go out from American 
colleges are not afraid to smile at folk-lore 
faiths, as they regard them, and plans of sal- 
vation no longer suited to a thinking age. 
“When half-gods go, the gods arrive,” writes 
Miss Charlotte Bushnell, quoting Emerson. 
Dr. William W. Smith, president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, says that the par- 
ent to-day who sends a daughter “‘into the 
world well trained is a benefactor who de- 
serves well of his country,” and the father of 
such a college girl ‘‘lives again in the achieve- 
ments of his child.” 

The sentiments in a lecture delivered at 
Emerson Hall, Harvard University, have 
been repeated in a number of colleges where 
women study. It was set forth in that address 
that ‘‘the greatest pest and torment of hu- 


manity is fear’; that it is about ‘‘all there is 
to hell”; and that ‘‘it induces nearly all the 
sin, disease, disaster, and misery of the 
world.” And the students have been admon- 
ished over and over that they can keep the 
right door open upon the world of oppor- 
tunity ‘‘by expecting to gain everything that 
is right.” The students are taught that they 
should learn to direct their lives in accord- 
ance with the laws of divine forces. Dr. 
Henry Hopkins, ex-president of Williams 
College, said, in his recent address on the 
occasion of Founder’s Day at Mount Holyoke 
College, that Mary Lyon, the pioneer in 
the great movement that is now transform- 
ing American life, was ‘‘a God-inhabited 
woman.” 

Some misconception in regard to women’s 
colleges has been caused by the prominent 
activity in several causes by graduates. ‘“‘A 
question of importance bearing on the policy 
of Vassar was raised,”’ said President Taylor, 
‘“‘by a suggestion that this college, in common 
with five other women’s colleges, unite in a 
movement, under the auspices of a Committee 
on Equal Suffrage Lectures before Women 
College Students, for securing a speaker each 
year to present the subject of equal suffrage 
before the colleges thus uniting. I was in- 
vited to become a member of an advisory 
board, or in case I should be unwilling, to 
appoint a representative of Vassar. In my 
reply to this proposition I took the ground 
that the object in question was apparently a 
propaganda; that is, that so far as it was an 
educational proceeding, it was aimed at a 
definite and immediate end. I stated my own 
conviction that the association of the college 
with movements of this kind was in itself a 
mistake, however excellent the movements 
themselves might be, as the college has its own 
special sphere and its peculiar influence. A 
departure from this principle would neces- 
sarily open it to the discussion, before com- 
paratively untrained students, of all the 
various problems which are confronting our 
generation and that not in the form in which 
they might be, and should be, presented in the 
class-room, as a matter for investigation, but 
by carefully chosen advocates who would 
come to establish a cause. I regard this as 
undesirable, not only in connection with 
questions of suffrage or anti-suffrage, but 
equally in regard to questions of socialism, 
and even some forms of missionary endeavor, 
and extreme temperance agitation. There is 
no limitation put by this principle upon free 








discussion, but only an effort to hold the col- 
lege to its special work, and a deprecation of 
the increase of that agitation in our present 
college life which is already so great as to 
leave little room for the cultivation of what, 
at the student’s time of life, is of greater value 
than the inculcation of any special views; 
namely, a broad, calm, scholarly spirit.” 

In some departments of the men’s colleges 
there is, indeed, a spirit of cynical dilettante- 
ism, but the women’s colleges are building 
strong and with firm faith in the future. 
They have put aside all fear that education is 
not serving its desired end. The young 
women, not only of Mount Holyoke College, 
where Miss Woolley is president, but also of 
a great many institutions, are introducing 
into the life of to-day the spirit of Miss Wool- 
ley’s message, that what our modern world 
needs is ‘‘the clearness of vision of the He- 
brew prophet no less than his courage; to hear 
with the ears of Amos the voice of God, 
‘Though ye offer me burnt offerings and your 
meat offerings, I will not accept them; neither 
will I regard the peace offerings of your fat 
beasts but let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.’” 

The teachers of the new gospel claim that 
agnosticism is illogical. President Schurman 
teaches at Cornell that agnosticism is dog- 
matic ‘‘when it sets limits to the nature of 
God himself.” This, he teaches, “‘is pre- 
cisely what is done whenever it is asserted that 
God is so constituted that he cannot reveal 
himself to the thought of man.” And yet 
President Schurman, who has _ inveighed 
against orthodox credulity, offers, in place of 
the formless and colorless Unknowable, a be- 
lief in ‘‘a divine being, whose vesture is na- 
ture, and whose image man,” and that it is 
the vision of the Divine which transfigures 
the life of man on earth. Nevertheless, he 
insists that ‘‘the religion of spirit does not 
need a unique or separate sect,” and that the 
new gospel is, in its success in quickening the 
spirit of our age, ‘‘a Pentecostal outpouring 
which everyone receives.”” And he commends 
the reading of the Hibbert Lectures, by the 
late Dr. Edwin Hatch, of the University of 
Oxford, where the hope is awakened that 
“the Christian theology, having at last be- 
come conscious of its origin and nature, will 
slough off what this learned writer designates 
its damnosa hereditas, which has ‘given to 
later Christianity that part of it which is 
doomed to perish, and which yet, while it 
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lives, holds the prison-house of many souls.’” 

This conviction on the part of reverent 
educators, that orthodox Christianity has im- 
prisoned communicants, and that what this 
age needs is high-minded spiritual redemp- 
tion from ecclesiastical vassalage, finds em- 
phasis from many unexpected sources. One 
of the most inspiring of the gifted women 
helping to shape the current thought of the 
colleges where American girls are moving 
into new fields of intellectual freedom is Vida 
D. Scudder, of Wellesley. In teaching that 

‘many an inspiring reason summons us, each 
and all, to work through self- discipline and 
social and political action for the cooperative 
civilization of the future,’ Professor Scudder 
says that ‘‘the highest reason of all, if not the 
most compelling, is the desire to liberate the 
religious life.” 

All the great colleges are exalting spirit 
above sect, and preaching that the divine 
spirit cannot be cloistered, but is, in reality, 
as has been repeated for ages, the light that 
lighteth every man. _ Essential Christian 
teaching, Dr. Bowne, of Boston University, 
insists, ‘‘is independent of any or all ortho- 
dox creeds, and they commonly only serve to 
obscure the good news of God.” He teaches 
that as knowledge is growing, and human 
nature is developing, and society unfolding, 
religious conceptions must change to corre- 
spond with the enlarging experience of the 
race, and that there should be in every church 
a large place for freedom of thought. ‘‘It is 
now plain to everyone that truth is not given 
all at once, but slowly through long processes,” 
he says, ‘‘and therefore every creed, if it 
hopes to live, must be hospitable to new 
truth,” and “‘if any church has staked its 
authority on obsolete science or disproved 
history, such church must object to freedom 
of thought, with the sure result that, sooner 
or later, it will be abandoned of God and 
man.” And he holds that any faith that 
truth can harm is not worth cherishing. In 
this connection, he quotes Lowell’s philos- 
ophy that ‘‘God’s universe is fire-proof, and 
it is safe to strike a match.” 

Catholicity of view in the new faith asserts 
itself in numberless ways. Dr. Lyman P. 
Powell, who preaches to many of the girls of 
Smith College, teaches that anyone who 
wants true serenity of mind “‘must get right 
and keep right with God, whether he defines 
him in the terms of Persia, Greece, or Chris- 
tianity.” And in his activities at Northamp- 
ton as the minister of a parish whose mem- 
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\\ bers are forever shifting, 
3}, and who come from 
CJ every fellowship and 
from all parts of the conti- 
nent, he makes it a point 
not to proselyte, but, on the 
contrary, loses no opportunity 
to deepen in the minds of the 
young women their devotion to 
their own ideals. In his great 


poise and cheerfulness, he teaches 
from the pulpit and in his 
college clinic that what the world needs 
is not exposition of creeds, but ‘‘a clearing- 
house for forlornness, worry, fear, and grief, 
a spiritual clinic to which frayed nerves, 
wounded hearts, and troubled minds can be 
brought for calm, consolation, and uplift.” 
And whosoever will, regardless of faiths, or 
forms, or antecedents, is welcomed at the 
modern shrines of psychology, where nothing 
is invoked save the power which resides in 
every spirit—the divine in the human, capable 
of inspiring new hope and transfiguring the 
life. 

In the incomparable democracy of the new 
college spirit—which is, in substance, a new 
interpretation of Christianity—the truth, 
rather than the form in which it is conveyed, 
is sought in all doctrine. ‘‘Cosmogonical 
legends and didactic chronicles,” says Dr. 
Schurman, ‘‘wonderful stories of non- 
natural occurrences in na- 
ture, served to convey spir- 
itual truth to earlier and more 
ignorant generations of man- 
kind. Butin themselves these 
things are devoid of spiritual 
efficacy. Theyare merely the 
bells to call primitive peoples 
to church,” and he adds 
that, though sweet was the 
music they once made, “‘mod- 
ern ears find them jang- 
ling and out of tune; and 
their dissonant notes scare 
away pious souls who would 
fain enter the temple of wor- 
ship.” He teaches that the 
‘‘Christian religion, as a sys- 
tem of dogmatic theology, is 
already obsolescent,’” that 
even in many churches it is 
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an alien and unheeded \ 
survival, but that the £6 
religion of Christ ‘‘is Nn 
still fresh with the dews of 
immortal youth,” and that 
the evolution of religion brings 
the twentieth century back to 
the spirit of the great Preacher 
of Galilee. 

And yet Cornell joins the Uni- 


rejection of the doctrine of 
vicarious punishment, calling it 
“‘the caricature, by mechanical minds, of 
love’s supreme manifestation.” 

Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown teaches at 
Stanford University that ‘‘neither the church 
nor the Bible is infallible,’ and that the 
solemn contention that we must accept all 
the Bible or reject it all is both foolish and 
wicked. He says that translators of the Bible 
never claimed infallibility in rendering Greek 
and Hebrew into English, that wise and 
good men often differed as to the meaning 
of certain phrases, and that questions in re- 
gard to the meaning and interpretation of 
Holy Writ “chad to be determined sometimes 
by majority vote.” He insists that ‘the 
claim of infallibility was never made for the 
Scriptures until the fourth century,” and 
that the claim has induced unbelief much 

more than it has stimulated faith. Paul 
urges, says Dr. Brown, that domestic 
life interferes with serving 
God, but that we do not ac- 
cept the writings of Paul in 
Holy Writ ‘‘as authoritative 
teaching.” And Dr. Gordon, 
one of Wellesley’s lecturers, 
teaches that the orthodox 
belief in the immaculate 
conception is the story of ‘‘a 
divine result through a mi- 
raculous process with the in- 
felicity of an inferred slur 
upon parenthood.” ‘Love 
lives in natural impulses and 
processes, and changes their 
character. Thus it is that 
children in worthy human 
homes are born of the 
Spirit,” and he deducts from 
this fact as he sees it in such 
sense Jesus was conceived of 














the Holy Ghost, ‘‘wiile 
+}, born of his mother and 
SF her honorable husband.” 
Dr. Gordon explains that 
the scientific view of the 
world—the recurrence of sun- 
rise and sunset, the flow of 

the tides, the procession of the 
seasons and the movement of 
the planets in their paths—is 
paralleled in the physical life 
of man; that life comes from 
life, and that man is born of hu- 
man parents. No other view is tenable. 

This educator and evangel of the new re- 
ligion says that generation after generation of 
Christian people, regarding Jesus as perfect, 
and that therefore it could not be possible 
that he was born of two human parents, have 
been taught to feel ashamed of their human- 
ity. ‘‘They have looked upon their natural 
impulses as a humiliation; they have re- 
garded family life as a concession to the ani- 
mal life; they have considered the unmarried 
state as higher than the married, as, indeed, 
the only condition compatible with moral 
purity.” A celibate priesthood, says Dr. 
Gordon, set the example for this way of 
thinking. And he concludes therefrom that 
“‘an inveterate prejudice has arisen against 
the honor of wedded love and natural human 
parenthood.” It is taught to the students 
of America that it is impossible to pro- 
test too strongly against their 
positions, that wherever hu- 
man beings love character is 
cleansed and elevated, and 
that “‘the sanctuaries of the 
world are not its churches, 
mosques, and temples,”’ but 
the places where the children 
of women and men are hon- 
orably born. ‘There, in the 
awe and mystery of the nat- 
ural life, God shows his face 
as he does nowhere else in 
all the universe.” 

In contrast to the new 
spiritual religion, it is taught 
that “‘the solemn and cry- 
ing disgrace of the Christian 
faith is that its interests are 
trivial, its spirit inhuman, the 
methods of its warfare car- 
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nal, and its snobbery, || 
bigotry, and barbarism FA 
a sad sight.””. Dr. Gor- 

don thinks it is no wonder 
“that the churches should 
have so slight a hold upon 
the people of the land.” As 
they stand, he adds, ‘‘they have 
no right to empire. and it is 
a calamity when inferior per- 
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when these inferior persons are 
labeled religious.” 

Prof. Eleanor Rowland, of Mount Holyoke 
College, teaches that ‘‘it is not a perverted 
optimism in even a religious person to con- 
sider a certain honest doubt a healthy sign in 
society.” .She holds that ‘‘so long as a man 
vigorously doubts, he is alive,” and that 
“there is no duty imposed on any man to 
accept anything against which his reason 
rebels. We believed,” she says, “‘in Santa 
Claus, we had difficulties in making him 
square with the rest of experience, so we 
abandoned him altogether.” 

The American girls are taught that there 
is a “progressive revelation,” inasmuch as 
God is represented as speaking to men as 
they are able to hear, and that revelation is 
an educational process. The professor of 

ethics at Stanford still believes that Moses 
was a man, but that ‘‘he did not have 
the moral insight of St. 
John”; and that ‘‘the auth- 
or of Ecclesiastes failed to 
see the truth of immortality 
as Paul saw it when he wrote 
1st Corinthians.” And the 
author of the rogth Psalm, 
‘“‘praying his bitter prayer 
and calling down misfor- 
tunes on the widow and or- 
phans,” had not traveled far 
along the road that leads to 
the religion of the spirit. 

What we regard as sacro- 
sanct in many of the rites 
of Christianity will  ulti- 
mately, the colleges teach, be 
looked upon as humorous. 
It is taught, for example, 
that Hallowe’en, once ‘‘the 
serious concern of men,” has 
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become the glee-time of children and others 
who play pranks; and it is even asserted that 
the ‘‘Eeny-meeny-miny-mo” of the play- 
ground is the merry and innocuous survival 
of “religious incantation that once made 
spirits obey and men tremble.” 

Thus many of the:things of the church, 
now regarded with awe, are slated for bur- 
lesque in the time to be. 

The religious ceremonial, it is taught, 
is ‘‘the museum of history.” Norse myth- 
ology is dead, ‘‘but Yule-tide and Easter, 
rebaptised as Christian festivals, live on. 
The original .occasion and significance of 
Thanksgiving Day has passed away; the 
festival. is now little more than an excuse for 
family reunions, over-repletion, and inter- 
collegiate football.” The colleges see noth- 
ing specially undesirable in the ceremonial, 
so long as the people do not invest it with a 
significant meaning, but it is pointed out that 
the double-dyed ‘conservatives always feel 
themselves safe, “‘provided only the aspect of 
time-hallowed. ancestral things is duly pre- 
served.” Many of the rites and perform- 
ances now regarded as sacred by Christian 
people might properly be resorted to to em- 
bellish picturesque pageants; but. otherwise 
these ceremonials are of little value to the 
race. 

It is taught that much of orthodox re- 
ligion, with its anthems, ceremonials, and 
hosannas, is a spiritual Mardi Gras. The 
trouble,-as I heard Dr. Hugh Black explain 
to an-audience at Bryn Mawr, is that wor- 
shipers. have interwoven a spiritual meaning 
with forms which they fear cannot survive 
without the-rite.~ As’ Prof. Frank Carleton 
Doan has’ taught in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity-and ‘in the University of Wisconsin, the 
clergyman too frequently “preaches fiction 
as if it were truth, for to him it is truth, 
sacred and everlasting.” Dr. Doan explains 
that ‘‘they confuse the eternal things in re- 
ligion with the transient dogmas and sym- 
bolic practices of their historic sect.” 

The students, girls and men alike, in 
American colleges, are enjoined to turn away 
from’creeds toward ‘‘the One of the ages; the 
unseen; incomparable Source of all being; 
the invisible Companion of all life; the Eter- 
nal of the mind.” The modern teachers add 
to Nietzsche’s declaration that ‘“‘the gods are 
dead” the testimony that man, the divine, 
has begun to live, and the message to con- 
temporary students is to “‘enter the free 
region of the unseen and stake out claims.” 


The girls of Radcliffe, with the students at 
Harvard, are reminded that it would have 
been better for the church if it had long 
ago supplemented the crusading orders and 
the mendicant and teaching orders with the 
Order of the Holy Broom, to sweep away the 
dust and cobwebs deposited through the ages 
upon the Christian altar, and to clean the 
windows of the church, so that the light of 
heaven could struggle through. It is ex- 
plained to these students that the West- 
minster Assembly of divines “declared gravely 
that the revelation of God had ceased when 
the canon of Scripture was completed,” and 
that “henceforth ‘nothing was to be added 
by any new revelation of the spirit.’” 

Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, preacher to Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, tells his students and fol- 
lowers that the claim that any type of Chris- 
tianity. represents exactly the original Chris- 
tian thought, and has been preserved, so that 
it only is to-day entitled to receive the name 
‘“‘Christianity,” is baseless. ‘It is most 
easily disproved,” he says, ‘‘when made by 
great historic churches whose development 
and changes have been wrought in the full 
light of history.” He explains that to say 
that they are Christian no more means that 
all their characteristics can be traced to a 
single source in the Gospels than to say that, 
because the Mississippi River rises in Lake 
Itasca, it follows that every drop of water 
flowing down the great river to the Gulf had 
a Minnesota origin. Religion has a larger 
work, Dr. Crothers points out, than to pre- 
serve any particular church. In common 
with most of the teachers, he enjoins ‘“‘loyalty 
to the spirit which is behind all forms of 
thought and worship.” There is something 
even bigger than Christianity. It is. hu- 
manity, and it is taught that he who begins 
to ask, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” will not be 
satisfied with any answer which does not: in- 
clude the entire race. 

Prof. Katherine Coman, of Wellesley, has 
called my attention to the important fact 
that the education of women assumes pe- 
culiar significance, inasmuch as women con- 
stitute America’s leisure class. Women are 
coming into a share of the incomparable dif- 
fusion of knowledge in modern times. The 
widespread enjoyment of education, even 
among men, is a comparatively recent fact. 
A man who could read was, indeed, a 
rarity prior to our modern age. The students 
are shown that even the clergymen, who have 
been the custodians of the doctrine which the 
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colleges now reject, 
were men of pro- 


found ignorance. 
Bishop Hooker, of 
England, a genera- 
tion after Tyndall 
had been executed 
because he had 
translated the Bible, 
undertook to exam- 
ine British clergy- 
men. Out of three 
hundred and eleven, 
he observed ‘‘that 
one: hundred and 
seventy-one were 
unable to repeat the 
tencommandments, 
ten could not say 


minds, in times 
past, has been cher- 
ished, the colleges 
point out, the de- 
lusions and crass 
superstitions which 
the church would 
still compel the ed- 
ucated world to 
accept. 

The atmosphere 
at girls’ institutions 
of learning is im- 
portant. They have 
many charming and 
inspiring rites 
throughout the 
year. At Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, Mount 
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Holyoke, Vassar, Lake Erie, and other colleges, 
the non-denominational vesper service is 
strikingly beautiful, and the procession of the 


the Lord’s Prayer, twenty-seven could not 
tell who was its author, and thirty did not 
know where it was to be found.” In such 
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choirs is a sight that persists in the memory. 
An Englishwoman is quoted as saying that 
the Yellowstone National Park and the choir 
of two hundred girls at Mount Holyoke 
College were the two things that most im- 
pressed her in America. You hear them 
singing in the adjoining chapel rooms at the 
beginning of the service. The volume of 
melody comes gradually nearer, and then 
the doors open, and the marching choir 
moves in double file up the aisle toward the 
altar. And these charming pilgrims close 
the service with a stirring recessional, their 
voices finally coming from afar as a bene- 
diction for the night. 

At Bryn Mawr, on the first Friday in 
November, the students celebrate ‘‘lantern 
night.” Visitors go in throngs and from the 
roof of the cloistered library watch the lan- 
tern-bearers, the sophomores, singing as they 
come through the arches of the cloister, car- 
rying lighted lanterns to the freshmen, ‘‘to 
guide them through the mazes of the group 
system.” Throughout the night the fresh- 
men keep these lights trimmed and burning, 
and there is a tradition that holds out the 
quaint and interesting prophecy that the 
student whose lantern outburns all others 
will be president, in the days to come, of 
Bryn Mawr. On the first of May each year 
the seniors, in their caps and gowns, climb at 
break of day to the towers of Rockefeller 
Hall, and from that eminence sing salutes to 
the rising sun. 

Everything appertaining to the education 
of American girls is artistic, and even their 
diversions are symbolic and _ picturesque. 
Charles Johnston, who has written an im- 
pression of Bryn Mawr, says that the mis- 
giving is ‘‘whether the girls, who have passed 
the four most receptive years of their lives in 
the midst of so much that is winning and 
fascinating in its beauty, will be wholly satis- 
fied with any lesser charm.” And he won- 
ders whether they will not, “like the Peri in 
the poem, as she yearningly looked in through 
the gates of heaven, weep to think that they 
should have ever left such a paradise.” 

But these girls are carrying the atmos- 
phere of Bryn Mawr and Mount Holyoke 
and Vassar and like colleges into homes and 
into public activities. They know what can 
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be done along the noblest lines of beauty in 
thought and deed, and they are translating 
into every-day reality the cloistered ideals of 
college life. 

While it is denied that a god from the skies 
has ever come down to terrorize or awe or 
ransom the inhabitants of the earth, or has 
ever written a book, or “turned stone-mason 
and chiseled commandments on a rock,” the 
American college girls, in their philosophy, 
see in a new light the teaching of Emerson 
and the contemporary schoolmen, that a 
man, in building for truth and beauty, can- 
not separate himself from God. 

It-is a travesty on the truth to say that col- 
lege girls in America sit in the seat of the 
scornful. They are acolytes at unseen altars. 
They are communicants in ‘‘that fane, most 
catholic and solemn,” not built by hands. 
There have been, in no age of the world, 
minds more reverent than theirs. They may 
look upon the church-steeple, as upon the 
totem-pole, as a symbol of crude faith; and 
Sinai, to them, is not so near to God as is the 
soul of man. They may class the healing 
trees of heaven with the grove of Helicon. 
From their minds, the beast of the Apoca- 
lypse has departed with the troops of dragons, 
and the devil, whose career, in the human 
fancy, has been malignant and long, is now 
consumed in the fire of modern college 
thought. Yet these girls turn from the 
fabled gardens of heaven and the Greek gods 
to a world radiant in the sunlight of to-day. 
The fantastic fabric of ancient faith has come 
down, but in place of these ruins there is 
something far more positive than agnosticism 
or materialistic thought. To them modern 
life is more sacred than the old-time eternity, 
and earth is more attractive than paradise. 
To their minds, the very books of botany 
are Bibles, telling the story of a perpetual 
creation. A field of flowers, grown by the 
processes of God, is more beautiful than the 
New Jerusalem. 

So believing, the college-educated young 
women of America are co-workers with the 
Infinite, whose soul they share, as is taught 
at many colleges. And they serve a God 
who is God of the street as well as of the 
shrine, and to whom monastic: aisles mean 
no more than college paths. 


The iconoclastic character of modern college teaching will be jurther outlined by Mr. Bolce. 
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He Introduces the Parent-Company Game to Cinderburg 
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Author of * Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford.’ *’The Cash Intrigue.” etc. 


Illustrated by C. E. Chambers 


Editor's Note.—-With this story we begin what we believe will be one of the most 
popular fiction features of the year—six new Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford stories. In all proba- 
bility the great majority of our readers already know Wallingford. To such we simply make 
announcement of the new series, knowing that their only complaint will be that the issues of the 





Cosmopolitan containing the stories will not be printed often enough. To 
We know of no character in contemporary fiction 


Wallingford for the first ime we offer a treat. 


those who meet 


whose acquaintance we would rather have you make than this genial crook of high finance, this 
human, lovable exponent of the high financial “con” game. 


URIOUSLY enough, it was the sun 
itself which introduced Mr. Bang 
to the urbane stranger. Flaming 
suddenly into a window of the 
Rathskeller of the Hotel Bullion, 
it flashed upon the huge diamond 
in the big gentleman’s green cravat, 
set aglow the cube of ice in his 
gently hissing champagne high- 
ball, and then swept squarely into 
the rather helpless blue eyesof Mr. 
Bang. The latter gentleman had 
been about to reach out for his modest glass of 
beer, but the shock of that unexpected fire in 
his eyes caused him to make a miscalculation 
and send the high-ball splashing and crashing 
to the tiled floor. Mr. Bang was profuse and 
abject in his apologies to the hugely gorgeous 
man who sat across the little round table from 
him, and offered, though with a wince at the 
price, to have the barely tasted drink renewed. 
The other, in a single glance, catalogued and 
cross-indexed Mr. Bang: hat of last year’s 
shape, hair untrimmed, collar frayed, tie 
soiled, clothing unbrushed and unpressed. 
Evidently Mr. Bang was from inland, not 
overly burdened with wealth, and quite out of 
place amid the magnificence of the Bullion. 
“Glad it happened,” said the broad- 
chested one, with the smile which was always 
very warming to the blood of a lonesome be 
holder like Mr. Bang. ‘I’m wearing a 





tongue this morning like a toasted rusk, an! 
thought a hair of the dog that bit me migh' 





soothe my hang-over; but it don’t. Trying 
to cure one seal-brown taste with another is 
like having the wrong tooth pulled—it only 
doubles the pain. So I’ll take a stein of 
plain German irrigation with you and declare 
all bets off.” 

The instant relief which shone upon Mr. 
Bang’s sketchy countenance was ample testi- 
mony that the big man’s surmise had been 
correct, and he summarily disposed of the 
matter by ordering the waiter to ‘‘bring 
two.” 

There was a lingering sense upon Mr. Bang 
that he had not yet sufficiently apologized, so 
he did it again. 

“Never mind; I’m gun-shy, and I dodged 
myself,” explained the other, chuckling. ‘‘I 
lost twelve ounces before I found it was only a 
flash of sunlight.” 

“Damn the sunlight!” suddenly exploded 
Mr. Bang; then he apologized for that. 

‘““What’s the matter with the sunshine?” 
the round-faced one wanted to know. “I’m 
strong for it myself. Seems to me we’ve been 
having the sort of weather that could be 
framed and sold for the gem of the Morgan 
collection.” 

““That’s just the trouble,” complained Mr. 
Bang. ‘I wanted sunshine on my trans- 
former these two weeks and got it; but it 

right as well have rained.”’ 

‘Your transformer ?”’ questioned the other 

polite interest. 
\ sun-motor,” explained Mr. Bang, in- 
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troducing somewhat shyly the subject nearest 
his heart. ‘‘I have been working on it five 
years. I mortgaged my place to perfect it, 
secure patents, make a working model, and 
come on here to interest capital.” 

‘*A sun-motor, eh?” repeated the big man, 
instantly awake. ‘‘And won’t it mote?” 

‘““The model develops fifteen watts,” stated 
Mr. Bang with as much indignant assertion as 
he was capable of. 

‘Oh, it does!” said the recipient of that in- 
formation, and stared at him in wonder. 
“‘How rude that capital wouldn’t fall for that 
nice little sample of raw statistics?” 

“Their experts said it didn’t develop power 
enough,” declared Mr. Bang. ‘I know it 
don’t, but what discourages me is that they 
won’t see that I have solved the principle.” 

“The only principle in which you can 
interest capital is the principal that draws 
interest;” declared the man of the dia- 
mond. ‘‘Capital is about as cordial as a 
slice of raw fish, and it distinctly wants 
to be shown. Now if you’d show it that 
your model would draw a little tin wagon, 
it might perk up.” 

Mr. Bang smiled, though it was a sort of 
underdone smile, but he studied the big 
stranger with a growing hope, and invited him 
to look at the model. 

The suave one, from his green beaver to his 
green hose, was one well calculated to inspire 
hope. In the first place, he was as big as 
hope itself. There was something cheering 
about his very breadth of shoulders and 
broadness of chest, something of vast promise 
in his small but bright eyes, and something 
positively fatal to gloom in his huge, round, 
red face with its comfortable triple chin. 
Not a seam in his garments but spoke of ready 
money, and when he arose at the suggestion of 
Mr. Bang, after they had finished their beer, 
the people at near-by tables looked up at his 
huge bulk with a firm impression that they 
were gazing upon a clean, cool million dollars 
in the flesh. 

On the broad roof of the hotel the man of 
ready money was shown an unattractive com- 
bination of coils and rusty metal, of about the 
size of a steam-radiator, lying flat in the sun- 
shine, and to it was attached a dial. 

“Ts that it?” asked the million in the flesh, 
profoundly unimpressed. 

““That’s it,” assented Mr. Bang with the 
just pride of the creator. ‘‘See, not only 
fifteen but almost sixteen watts!” 

‘“‘Fine!” declared the visitor. ‘‘But what 





is a watt, and why? Do you mean to say you 
tried to get money on this?” 

‘“‘Why, certainly!” stated Mr. Bang, per- 
plexed at his tone. 

“But that needle don’t even wiggle! Don’t 
anything go round ?” 

‘Well, early in the morning, before sun-up, 
the needle’s at zero,” explained Mr. Bang, 
‘Cand as the sun warms up it gradually moves 
to where you see it now.” 

The other stood in astonishment at this 
colossal inadequacy, and then he surveyed Mr. 
Bang in pity. ‘‘ You ought to have sent for a 
junk-dealer if you wanted an offer,” he said. 

‘But it is the master invention of the cen- 
tury!” piteously insisted Mr. Bang. ‘‘This 
device, covering the roof of a house, will sup- 
ply all the electricity needed for lighting and 
heating, and factories having a large expanse 
can utilize their roofs in the same way to fur- 
nish their own power. Inside of ten years, at 
most, all this will be possible.” 

‘“‘Did you tell them ten years?” Thisina 
hushed and awed voice. 

“Why, of course.” 

“Where did you come from?” 

‘*Cinderburg.” 

“Go right back. This town won’t listen 
to anything that makes a noise like returns in 
longer than five minutes. What it wants is 
things conceived in a flash and finished in an 
explosion. How long do you expect to stay 
here?” 

“Till to-morrow,” Mr. Bang dolefully in- 
formed him. ‘“‘I can’t afford it any longer. 
And I’m going home empty handed, when all 
I wanted was backing to finish my experi- 
ments.” 

The big man surveyed the sun-motor 
thoughtfully. ‘Tell me; would this doodad 
of yours run a toy electric engine?” he asked. 

“It might; a very small one,” Mr. Bang 
opined. 

“‘Did you ever try?” 

‘“‘No,” confessed Mr. Bang. ‘‘This isn’t a 
toy; it’s a scientific achievement.” 

“‘And you never tried it!” repeated the 
capitalist, in grave amazement. ‘‘ You never 
tried it! Have you named it?” 

No, Mr. Bang had not named it, and his 
new-found friend paused to contemplate in- 
credulously that remarkable fact also. Then 
he turned to the inert sun-motor and its still 
inert dial and pondered with a growing light 
in his eyes. 

“But why pike?” he inquired. ‘And 
why wait ten years tocashin? If this dingus 
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were mine I’d collect on it right now.” Again 
he paused to think, and a smile overspread his 
pink countenance. ‘Tell you what you do. 
To-morrow morning at eleven o’clock you call 
me up at my rooms. If there’s a way to take 
this to the mint and coin it, I’ll find it.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Bang with almost 
tears of gratitude in his eyes. ‘‘ Thank you. 
For whom shall I ask ?” 

‘“‘Wallingford—J. Rufus Wallingford,” and 
in return for that information he took Mr. 
Bang’s card, printed especially for the New 
York trip on pink cardboard, with a pure-white 
dove and a bunch of exquisitely embossed 
carnations, in natural colors, in one corner. 


II 


A STRANGELY assorted couple and a round 
baby greeted Wallingford when he turned into 
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his apartments. In perfect amity Mr. E. B. 

Lott—little and wiry and grizzled of hair and 

beard, with keen eyes peering out beneath 

bushy brows—and Horace G. Daw—black of 
hair and mustache and ministerial as to gar- 
ments, but with piercing black eyes set so 
closely together that the fraction of an inch 
more would have reduced the bridge of his 
nose to a wafer—were teaching the baby to 
walk, sitting so closely together that there 
were but four or five tiny steps to be toddled 
from open knees and strong, weather-grained 
hands, to open knees and slender, velvet palms. 

“Why, hello, Blackie!” said Wallingford in 
delight to the younger man, and striding for- 
ward gave him a hearty hand-clasp, drawing 
the baby to his knee with his other hand as he 
spoke. ‘‘Good afternoon, Lott,” he said in a 
less cordial tone to the older man, and turned 
again to the black-haired one. ‘‘Where did 
you blow in from?” 

‘‘From classic Boston,’’ Mr. Daw informed 
him. ‘‘They’ve changed the police adminis- 
tration up there, and the first thing they did 
was to try to hamstring the mining-stock in- 

dustry, so your Uncle Horace G. 
locked the door and put putty in 
the key-hole until they settle 
down to a reasonable 
percentage.” 

Mr. Lott, who had again 
taken possession of the 
baby and was holding 
it upon his knee, gently 
trotting it up and down, 
quietly chuckled. 
““You chaps amuse me. 
Haven’t either one of 
you a conscience ?” 

Wallingford sat down 
inan enormous, padded 
leather chair, closed his 
eyes, and laughed softly. 

“The trouble with con- 

sciences,” he declared, ‘‘is 

that they’re not standardized. 

Everybody makes his own. 

Now you're a square man.” 

‘“‘T am,” asserted Mr. Lott, 
with quiet certainty. 

“Uh-huh,” admitted Mr. 
Wallingford, ‘“‘and yet if you 
can send me out to buy a hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar _ street- 
car franchise for two picture 
post-cards and a cake of soap, 
you'll do it.” 
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“That’s legitimate business,’ protested 
Mr. Lott. 

‘‘Not only ‘that,’ persisted Wallingford, 


clapping his hands to the baby, ‘‘but if you 
find it necessary to flip a few shares of traction 
stock to the relatives of a few city councilmen 
who seem blind to fair argument, I guess they 
get it.” 

Mr. Lott moved a little uneasily and set the 
baby on the floor. It immediately crawled 
over to the now chuckling Wallingford, raised 
itself up by his Jeg, and leaned its plump 
cheek affectionately against his knee. 

“Tf those people get hold of any of my stock 
they pay for it,’’ he protested, but not very 
vigorously. 

‘Ves, at three cents on the dollar,” re- 
torted Wallingford. ‘‘ Now what’s the differ- 
ence between you and Daw? He gets hold of 
a patch of ground some place within a hun- 
dred miles or so of where go!d has been dis- 
covered; then he incorporates it as a mine 
and sells the stock, and the stockholders can 
go ahead and mine if they want to. If they 
find gold there they win.” 

Lott smiled. ‘‘I’m not going to discuss 
ethics with you boys,” he declared. ‘‘I just 
make the broad, genera! statement that you 
are wrong and I’m right; that you’re continu- 
ally in fear of the law and I’m not; moreover, 
that no matter how much you make you're 
continually broke, and I always have money. 

“That last is a good line,’ declared W ‘al- 
lingford. ‘‘It would make a hit on any stage, 
and it reminds me that I must have some of 
that coin you a’‘yays have.” 

Lott looked around the magnificent apart- 
ment. There were expensive oils upon the 
walls; there was gold and pearl-inlaid furni- 
ture; on the floor there was a rich rug with a 
tuft like turf; the ceiling was beamed i 
mahogany. 

‘“‘What do you pay for this suite?’ 
manded. 

‘““Twenty-eight,”’ Wallingford admitted. 

“Twenty-eight dollars a day! Your total 
expenses will probably come close to seventy- 


> he de- 


five. All this extravagance is entirely un- 
necessary.” 
For the first time Wallingford lost his 


expression of complete good-humor, and a 
slight frown rested upon his brow. ‘‘That’s 
my business,” he declared. ‘‘The good things 
of life are mine, and somebody has to put up 
for them. I’ve always lived this way when 


I could, and I always shall.” 
““No honest man can do it,” 


declared Lott, 
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“especially when he runs himself in debt by 
the process. You’ve had all the bonus that 
was coming to you on that Iowa Trunk Line 
promotion, and you’ve sacrificed that and all 
your other bonus stock for a song. You’re 
even to date on the salary arrangement I 
made with you, and now you want money 
again.” 

‘Money is the root of all evil,’ solemnly 
observed Wallingford; ‘‘that’s why you 
mustn’t let the root grow,”’ and once more he 
chuckled happily, every trace of his annoy- 
ance gone. 

‘‘How much do you want?” Lott asked 
after a silence. 

‘Oh, a thousand will do just now.” 
‘A thousand!” exclaimed Lott. 
much do you owe on your hotel bill?” 

‘‘Only two days. I have paid up for last 
week.”’ 

Lott was again silent for a time. ‘‘ Well, J. 
Rufus, much as I disapprove of you, I have 
to keep you in my employ,” he finally said. 
‘There’s nobody I ever met who can go out 
and secure a right of way through a hostile 
county and a grafting city so cheaply and so 
promptly as you can, so I’ll advance you a 
thousand in case you get right out to-morrow 
to work on that new Falls City link in the 
northwestern line.” 

‘To-morrow!” objected Wallingford. 
‘‘Why, man, it hasn’t been a month since I 
wound up the biggest deal you ever had put 
across for you. 

“A month is a long lay-off,” declared Lott. 
“T haven’t quit working for a solid month in 
two years. I know what you want. You 
want to remain idle until you’ve spent that 
thousand. Well, you sha’n’t do it. You'll 
either start west to-morrow and dig into this 
job or you won’t get the advance. What’s 
the matter with you that you shirk this work 
so much when ycu are better adapted to it 
than to anything on earth?” 

“T don’t know,” said Wallingford, consid- 
ering the matter seriously. “I guess there 
isn’t enough excitement in it.” 

‘“‘No, it’s because you’re a born crook and 
you don’t like a straight game,” said Lott 
impatiently. 

“Which being the case,” interposed Mr. 
Daw airily, ‘“‘it is now time for me to mix a 
drink. I always mix a drink at four forty- 
eight. I suppose you have the materials 
handy, Jim.” 

“You'll find every agreeable poison 
known to the lush and the stew and the 
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LOBELESS EARS. ““THAT’S YOUR MOST 


> CONTRIBUTION TO THIS CHILD’S CHARACTER” 
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periodical pickle on th rd in there,’ 


Wallingford directed, w: vile and a 
wave of his thumb. 

‘“‘Look here, J. Rufus, I v. talk to you 
seriously a moment,” said Lo Maw left 
the room and he once more tu iby 
upon hislap. ‘“‘ Look at this child. 
perfect nose, wide, large eyes, a u y 


curved mouth that can still be firm, « vod 
jaw and chin. He is a nice, plump, round, 
bright, healthy baby; but here is one thing 
you have given him. You see these lobeless 
ears?” and he delicately touched one of the 
pink, shell-like ears which, where the lobe 
should have been, ran down tangentally to the 
face, merging itself, without so much as a line 
of demarcation, straight into the flesh of the 
cheek. ‘‘There is one of the stigmata of 
degeneracy, and one of the most infallible. 
Some people, with those ears, go through life 
without a single misstep, but about ninety per 
cent. of them have radically criminal tenden- 
cies. That’s your most miserable contribu- 
tion to this child’s character. You may rest 
assured it never came from the mother. Pre- 
natal influence, so far as she was able to com- 
mand it, has given this baby the best there is 
in you and idealized it, but she could not keep 
away all of the bad. J. Rufus, so far as I 
know, you’ve been pretty square since I took 
you out of jail a year ago, but I’m always in 
fear for you. It behooves you, for the bal- 
ance of your life, to set before this child as 
good an example as you can, or the day will 


come when you will regret it. I am not say- 
ing this for your benefit—frankly I don’t think 
you’re worth saving—but for the benefit of 
this baby and of his mother, whom I pro- 
foundly admire.” 

Wallingford reached over and took the 
child and held it to him. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve noticed 
that you seem to have a great deal of admira- 
tion for Mrs. Wallingford,” he said with a 
half-concealed sneer. 

Lott immediately jumper from his chair 
with clenched fists. ‘‘ You cu.!” he said,and 
his voice trembled. “If ev-r you let the 
slightest trace of an insinuatisn of that sort 
escape your lips again in my presence, I'll 
beat off your cowardly head!” 

Wallingford paled and drew back from the 
threatening knuckles. ‘I didn’t mean it that 
way,” he faltered. 

Lott looked down on him a minute in con- 
tempt, then stepped back. ‘‘I suppose you 
do love your wife,” he said, studying Walling- 
ford curiously. 

“If there is a good thing about me that’s it,”’ 
returned the other in unexpected seriousness. 

The door opened at that moment and ad- 
mitted a handsome woman, dark, tall, and 
rather slender, richly gowned, and with the 
color of perfect health in her slightly olive- 
tinted cheeks. ‘‘Oh, you’re back again, 
Jim,” she said with pleasure, as she swept 
across the room to Wallingford and kissed 
first him and then the baby. ‘‘I don’t know 
how to thank you and Mr. Daw enough, Mr. 
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Lott, for taking the place of my toothachey 
nurse. Where is Mr. Daw?” 

‘‘At his best trick—mixing a drink,”’ said 
Wallingford, beaming with all his irresistible 
sunshine, every trace of the seriousness of the 
past moment wiped away asif by magic. “I 
hope you had your gown fitted, for we have to 
go west to-morrow.” 

“T’ll have it in the morning, 
‘“Are we going back to work ?” 

‘‘We’re going to give the busy little bee the 
showing up of his life,’ asserted Wallingford, 
watching with much interest Mr. Lott’s slow 
and cautious work as he made out a check. 
““Myself, since I know that work was the 
original curse of Adam, I’ve hated all my an- 
cestors.”” He took Lott’s check with almost 
boyish delight, but his brows knit as he read 
the amount. 

‘““That’s all right,”’ said Lott, anticipating 
the objection; ‘‘you’ll find the other five hun- 
dred waiting for you in Falls City.” 

‘“‘Here’s hearty Horace with heaped-up 
happiness,” interrupted Daw, who appeared 
in the doorway behind a gold-plated tray, 
upon which were arranged four cut-glass gob- 
lets, filled with a pink liquid, surmounted 
with cracked ice, adorned with mint, and pro- 
vided with straws. ‘‘My latest triumph of 
the mixicographer’s art—sunrise julep! Step 
up, ladies and gents! Taste and die happy! 
Invented expressly and regardless of expense 
by your Uncle Dudley Daw for the cure of 
gloomy dispositions, the killing of blue devils, 
and the loosening of tight-wads. One drink 
makes you forget other people’s sorrows, two 
make you forget your own, and three make 
you a millionaire. Stop with three and stay 
rich. Drink, lady and gents, and hear sweet 
music!” 

To the accompaniment of all this light pat- 
ter he passed the glasses about. Wallingford 
and Lott took deep drafts with Blackie of the 
new mixture and looked duly gratified. 

“Tt has all the delicate flavor of leaving a 
jay town on a Pullman diner aftera clean-up,” 
said Wallingford with a reminiscent chuckle. 

“Jim!” protested his wife. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Fannie?” asked Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘Why, say, you’ve barely tasted 
your julep. Don’t you like it?” 

“It is exquisite,” she admitted slowly; 
‘but I don’t like to drink very much of any- 
thing, Jim. I haven’t much in particular 


”» she said. 


against it, but it’s rather on account of baby. 
Of course I expect him to drink moderately 
when he grows up. 


I wouldn’t expect to keep 
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him from it, but I don’i like to have him re- 
member that his mother drank very much. 
Do I, Jimmie?” and sheappealed to the baby 
for corroboration. 

That youngster crowed and laughed and 
tossed his arms and said ‘‘ Mom-mom-mom”’ 
three distinct and separate times, at which 
evidence of filial affection and vast intelli- 
gence Mrs. Wallingford grabbed him up and 
smothered him with kisses. 

When Lott had gone and Mrs. Wallingford 
had retired to dress for dinner, Wallingford 
and his old-time crony lit big black cigars and 
sat down in sipping leisure with another of the 
sunrise juleps. 

‘“‘That’s a great kid, J. Rufe,” said Blackie, . 
admiringly and rather hungrily. ‘‘He’s going 
to be a dead ringer for you when he grows up; 
only better looking.”’ 

“IT hope not,” said Wallingford with a 
laugh. ‘‘A pretty man has about as much 
chance to cop the coin as an ugly woman. 
By the way, Blackie, where is the erstwhile 
Violet Bonnie Daw?” 

“The last I heard of that eminent queen of 
light opera she was in South Dakota during 
the summer divorce season,”’ replied Blackie 
with a sich. 

‘“What was the matter with number five?” 
We" .ingford. 

‘Not a thing,” protested Blackie. ‘Nota 
thing. My immediate successor was rich and 
a thorough gentleman in every respect, but I 
understand that he was never seen sober out- 
side of a sanitarium, and when soused his 
favorite joke was to throttle his nearest and 
dearest. Outside of that he was all right.” 

‘All of which teaches us to avoid strong 
drink,” commented Wallingford with an ap- 
preciative sip at his julep. ‘‘I say, Blackie, I 
want to make a quick flash. Could you fur- 
nish me with a real sudden bunch of gilt-edge 
paper?” 

“Sure,” said Blackie. ‘‘That is, if you 
want Hick securities. What’s up?” 

“Yap money in the offing. I’ve got a safe- 
deposit box down at the G. & F. Bank which 
contains at the present moment two raffle 
tickets and a recipe for bamboo cocktails. 
Up somewhere near the top floor of this hotel, 
in an inside room without a wash-stand, 
there’s a Reuben Glue who is the advance- 
agent of a nice, comfortable string of come- 
ons, with real, old-fashioned mazuma in their 
jeans. The name of his pasture sounds good 
to me—Cinderburg. I can see it in my 
mind’s eye—a busy, little manufacturing 











tank-town of about forty thousand souls, six 
hand-made millionaires, and a real Chamber 
of Commerce which meets in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall.” 

‘‘And who is the sample Cinder?” 

‘His name is Bang, but he’s a fizzer, and he 
don’t believe there’s any money in the world. 
If he buys a bag of peanuts he pays for it 
with five coppers, and at a table d’hdte he 
groans because he can’t clean every plate 
right down to the cheese. But he has framed 
up the gaudiest little chance I’ve 
seen in a coon’s age to coax moldy 
money out of its hole. First of all, 

I want to take him down to the 

G. & F. and gladden his eyes with 
some real wealth that he can go 
back and tell the home folks 
about.” 

“Consider your life 
saved,” said Blackie. 

‘“‘How about a thou- 
sand or so shares of 
U. S. Steel Cigar 
Clipper pre- 
ferred, five 
hundred 
shares of 
Standard Oil 
Drops com- 
mon, a few 
hundred 
Union and 
Pacific Rail- 
ing, and a mis- 
cellaneous 
assortment of 
Amalgamated 
Copper Filling, 
New York 
Central Curb 
Supply, and 
American 
Sugar Sticks, 


eh? I’ve got running his fin- 
’em all, relics » ger gently along 

f « & e HOW ABOUT A THOUSAND SHARES OR SO OF U. S. STEEL th » edge of his i 
on & Baer CIGAR CLIPPER PREFERRED, AND FIVE HUNDRED OF ee t 
and adven- STANDARD OIL DROPS COMMON ?” ASKED BLACKIE boy’s ear, down 
turous past, to the point i 


and worth the present market quotations on 
scrap-paper.”’ 

“It sounds like the mint,” approved Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘ Blackie, back to the easiest way for 
me. Just one brief whirl to get Lott’s five hun- 
dred and some expense money and I kiss hon- 
est toil good-by without a single sob. Honest 
toil is all right, but it deadens the intellect.” 
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Wallingford Junior, at this moment feeling 
the necessity of testing his muscles, hauled oft 
and smacked his father in the eye with a 
round pink fist, whereat that gentleman was | 
mightily pleased, and looked over to Blackie, 
beaming, to see if his friend had caught the 
cleverness of the act. Blackie had, and 
was impressed as much as any fond father 
could wish. 

‘““That’s a great kid, J. Rufe,” he said. 
“You know, I’m getting a lot older. The 4 

way I can tell it is that every once 
in a while I feel as if I wanted 
to stay in one place a while, and 
have an offspring or so to ask 5 
me formoney. I wish that the 
fair Violet Bonnie had also 
had a more settled disposi- ‘ 
tion. There’s a fine wo- 
man, J. Rufe. She never 4 
had but one husband at a 
time, and she was the one 
that always got the di- 
vorces. I wasonly number 
four for her, but she was 
number one for me, and 
she’s always going to be 
number one.” 

‘Uh - huh,” 
agreed Wal- 
lingford. ‘“‘It’s 
funny what a 
damn fool a 
man will make 
of himself, ain’t 
it?” 4 
They both y 
fell to musing, 
and Walling- 
ford, by and by, i 
; found that un- ‘ 
Ri” consciously, 

over and over, 
he had been 


where what should have been a lobe merged 
in a straight line into the flesh of the cheek. 


Ill 4 
WALLINGFORD took Mr. Bang into the 


Guarantee & Fidelity Bank, known as the 
G.& F. to its patrons and as the Grafters’ 
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& Fakers’ to the police, and displayed the 
precious ‘‘securities”’ provided him by Mr. 
Daw—displayed them quite incidentally, 
something like a million dollars’ worth of 
them, while he “‘clipped some bonds.” Then 
he cashed Mr. Lott’s check, and stuffed the 
bills nonchalantly into his trousers pocket for 
“change.” 

‘And now about your sun-motor,”’ he said 
as they went out. ‘I’ve about decided to 
finance the International Bang Sun Engine 
Company if I can make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with you.” 

Mr...Bang, .already more impressed than 
was good for any mere Cinderburgian, all but 
grasped for support at one of the bronze lions 
guarding the doorway of the G. & F. Bank. 

‘‘Whatever terms you want to make—” he 
began. 

‘‘T’ll take just fifty per cent. of what I get 
for you,” Wallingford interrupted. 

Mr. Bang’s countenance fell. ‘Then you 
don’t mean to really furnish the money your- 
self ?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Wallingford. ‘Put- 
ting up the scads and financing a proposition 
are not the same. But don’t you worry. I'll 
be back of it. Have you had any newspaper 
men up to look at your machine?” 

“Why, no,” faltered Mr. Bang. ‘I— 
I’ve been afraid of them. I have been afraid 
of newspaper men all the five years I’ve 
been working on this, for fear they’d give 
away my principle, and I sort of got in the 
habit, I guess.” 

‘“‘But how did you get to your people?” 

“Wrote them letters.” 

“Wrote ’em letters!” repeated Walling- 
ford ih scathing scorn. ‘I suppose it never 
occurred to you to drop them a postal. I can 
see what happened. A few fourth-assistant 
secretaries sent twelfth-assistant secretaries 
up there, and they saw a dinky dial with a 
needle on it pointing one-fourth of an inch 
north-northeast by north. It’s a wonder they 
didn’t have you pinched. You say you’re 
broke?” 

“Not quite.” 

“But so close to it that you can feel the 
splinters, eh? Well, don’t let that worry you 
any, son. I’ve been broke and mended so 
often that I’m more glue than original ma- 
terial. Being without a dollar only whets 
your appetite for the things you can buy with 
one when you get it. Is there a cow or a 
canary bird you can still mortgage when you 
go back home?” 
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Mr. Bang thought it over very carefully and 
opined that possibly there was, although he 
said it with a very dubiaus air. 

‘All right; when you get back to Cinder- 
burg mortgage the dog and the gasoline- 
stove and the family album, then beg, borrow, 
buy on credit, or steal— Wait a minute. By 
George, you won’t have to! Anyhow,: you 
get enough material to make about-three more 
of those junk-coils of yours. I suppose they’ll 
work when they’re coupled up?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Bang, gathering 
anew his somewhat dampened enthusiasm. 

‘‘How long will it take-you to make them?” 

‘““A couple of weeks, if I merely duplicate 
the one I have.” 

‘““That’s what you do,” directed Walling- 
ford. ‘‘Don’t attempt any~ improvements, 
and don’t do any other work.” 

Mr. Bang shook his head dubiously. “1 
pretty nearly have to,” said he.’ “I’ve ‘neg- 
lected my job for the past three months, and 
we’re—we’re run pretty short at home.’ 

“By the time you get back to Cinderburg,”’ 
said Wallingford impressively, ‘‘they’ll hand 
you the town on a velvet cushion. Just step 
in here a moment.” 

‘“‘In here” was a toy-store, where Walling- 
ford purchased five different sizes of toy 
electric motors, to which he had fitted rain- 
bow-colored disks of light cardboard of 
about a foot in diameter. Then he bundled 
the five motors and Mr. Bang into a taxicab 
and drove to a ready-made-clothing establish- 
ment, where, with grave care, he had Mr. 
Bang outfitted in as near an imitation of his 
own prosperous-looking, up-to-date clothing 
possible to obtain. Next he drove to the 
Bullion. 

‘““Now,” he said to Mr. Bang, ‘‘I’m going 
to telephone some people. In the meantime 
I want you to go into the barber-shop, get a 
shave, a hair-cut, a singe, a shampoo, a mas- 
sage, and a shine, and get manicured. Have 
them all working on you at once. Get through 
as quick as you can and join me on the roof.” 

As one in a daze Mr. Bang obeyed instruc- 
tions. When, at the end of an hour, he as- 
cended to the roof of the Bullion, he found 
there the resplendent Mr. Wallingford in the 
midst of a group of keen-eyed and laughing 
young men. Some of them were smoking 
Mr. Wallingford’s big black cigars, and 
others were smoking monogrammed ciga- 
rettes from his diamond-studded case. A 
small serving-table stood near them upon 
which were several partly filled champagne- 














glasses. Three iced pails with long-necked 
bottles in them stood near the table. Four 
of the young men were holding up in the 
bright sunshine the Bang sun-engine, upon 
which rested the very smallest of the toy 
machines, which, in turn, was rather feebly 
twirling the rainbow-tinted disk, but never- 
theless twirling it. 

“You see, gentlemen,” Wallingford was 
saying, “‘with you holding this engine free 
of the roof, there can be no possible connec- 
tion with outside sources of electricity unless 
it should come up through your feet, and I 
think that any current of electricity having 
the nerve to pass through this bunch would 
be frazzled to the limpness of spaghetti by 
the time it got to where its ticket was 
punched for.” 

The young men obligingly grinned, and 
those who were not holding up the Bang sun- 
engine stepped over to the little table and 
helped themselves to wine. 

‘This, of course, is only a small and im- 
perfect model,” Wallingford went on, “but 
it is enough to show the marvel which Mr. 
Bang has invented after years of toil. Move 
your head to one side a little bit, can’t you, 
Jack? Your shadow is falling on the engine. 
It needs all the sunlight it can get. No, Mr. 
Estey, we by no means wish to promote a 
company for its manufacture. Mr. Bang has 
been here some three weeks exhibiting his 
model, and I have myself secured control of 
the invention, after some keen bidding, at a 
figure I should rather not name. By the way, 
gentlemen, allow me to introduce Mr. Bang.” 

Instantly the four men who were holding 
the Bang sun-engine deposited it upon the 
roof, and with one accord surrounded the re- 
furbished Mr. Bang. Where did Mr. Bang 
live and how long had he worked upon his in- 
vention? And how did he first get the idea ? 
And what was the size of Cinderburg? And 
what were its leading industries? And what 
was his parentage? And was he married, and 
how many children had he, and what were 
their ages and sexes? And what did he in- 
tend to do with his money? And how did it 
feel to be an inventor? And how did he like 
New York? And what were his impressions 
of Broadway? And had he heard Mary 
Garden sing Salome and seen Gertrude Hoff- 
mann and Eva Tanguay dance it? And was 
Cinderburg a dry town? And what would be 
the price of sun-engines per horse-power de- 
livered in New York? And how soon might 
we expect to run ocean-liners with it? And 
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would it be possible to build self-current 
Marconi towers out of these sun-engines ? 

They still asked questions; more arrived 
and asked questions; photographers, hastily 
*phoned for from the different papers, took 
snaps of the invention, of Mr. Wallingford 
and Mr. Bang, of New York as seen from the 
roof of the Hotel Bullion, of the table with 
the champagne-glasses on it, of the butler 
who served the wine, of the chimneys and 
water-tanks, and of the house-man who 
looked after the roof. But when electrical 
experts began to be mentioned Mr. Walling- 
ford announced the interview as at an end. 
The last thing to which he called their atten- 
tion as he led them to the roof exit was the 
spectacle of the little motor bravely twirling 
the rainbow disk. 

‘“‘Now,”’ said Wallingford to the bewildered 
Mr. Bang, in their first moment of privacy, 
“you get right out of town. Pack up as 
quick as you can and hide till your train goes. 
I don’t want any of these newspaper people 
to see you. You’ll queer the game. When 
you get back home answer all telegrams and 
letters exactly like this: ‘Mr. Wallingford, 
who has secured control of the Bang sun- 
engine, is not in the city, and no further in- 
formation can be given out until his return.’ 
Let that go for everything. I’m leaving 
town myself to-night, and I don’t think it will 
help you any to know my address, but I’ll be 
with you in between two or three weeks. 
We'll make it exact; say on the twenty-first.” 


IV 


CINDERBURG had bidden good-by to Ed 
Bang in a spirit of more or less contemptuous 
tolerance. He was a good, honest, steady 
young workingman, but it was a pity he had 
gone daffy on patent rights, to the neglect of 
his job and his family! Cinderburg received 
Mr. Edison Morse Bang with awe, as a hero 
home from glorious victory, for Cinderburg 
boasted two morning and three afternoon 
papers, and the night before all those papers 
had been feverishly asked by wire for details 
concerning the life and work and personal 
characteristics and habits and family ante- 
cedents of the illustrious inventor, who had 
just disposed of his wonderful sun-engine to 
the eminent financier and capitalist, J. Rufus 
Wallingford. Besides sending in all the re- 
quired hysterical information to the big city 
dailies, both the Cinderburg morning papers 
devoted as much space as they could to the 
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world-revolutionizing exploit of their es- 
teemed fellow townsman; and when he ar- 
rived on the noon train, the afternoon papers 
then being out with additional front-page 
details, Cinderburg looked him over and wel- 
comed him with open arms, likewise with 
loud acclaim; for Edison Morse Bang, in his 
new suit and with his hair cut and his sham- 
poo and his massage and his fresh assurance 
and realized hope, looked the part, every inch! 

The great question as to the future of the 
Bang sun-engine remained secretively un- 
answered, as per instructions, but upon the 
other great question, ‘““W ho is J. Rufus 
Wallingford?” there was no ban, and Mr, 
Bang answered it with all the volubility at 
hiscommand. Mr. Wallingford was a portly, 
splendid-appearing, middle-aged gentleman 
of vast fortune, a man whose wealth shone in 
his very appearance, a man who, though bear- 
ing the traces of monumental business cares, 
had still preserved his youth to a remarkable 
degree, and showed in every detail that he 
had been and was a commercial genius. Of 
his wealth and his financial standing there 
could be no question. Mr. Bang had had 
the honor of going into the safe-deposit vault 
of Mr. Wallingford’s bank with him, and of 
seeing with his own eyes not less than a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of gilt-edged securities in 
such unshakable values as United States Steel, 
Amalgamated Copper, American Sugar, New 
York Central, and Union Pacific, and goodly 
blocks of all the other leading industrial and 
railroad stocks and bonds in the United 
States. 

In another day the New York papers ar- 
rived. The New York papers had not cared 
two whoops about the accuracy of Mr. Wal- 
lingford’s statements nor the worth of Mr. 
Bang’s invention, but they had seen a sensa- 
tional news “‘story,”’ and had “‘played it up” 
for allit was worth. Mr. Bang had developed 
a sun-engine which was to make the world 
over, from pole to pole. It was to light and 
heat the earth, furnish its power and trans- 
portation, and provide the medium for com- 
munication with Mars. Watch for next 
Sunday’s Whirl. It would contain a full 
four-page illustrated section of Bang sun- 
engine feature matter, including the portraits 
of Mr. Bang and Mr. Wallingford, illustra- 
tions of the machine and a picture and 
thorough description of the world as it would 
be in the future when, by means of Mr. 
Bang’s wonderful sun-engine, this mundane 
sphere would become a lazy man’s paradise! 
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Was Mr. Bang benefited by this? He was. 
Already, even before he knew it, he had all 
the privileges and perquisites of a rich man. 
Prominent people who had never before 
seemed to know that Mr. Bang existed sud- 
denly remembered him. His boss, old Pete 
Scallop, the proprietor of the Cinderburg 
Eureka Auto Motor Washing Machine Com- 
pany, met him and shook hands with him 
right on Main Street in front of the Com- 
mercial Bank. 

‘‘Why, hello, Bang!” he said, his false 
teeth dropping and being dexterously te 
back in place by a snap of his lower jaw, 
feat perfected of much practice. ‘I see a 
had all the big capitalists fighting over you 
in New York, eh?” 

‘“‘Well, not exactly that,” hesitated Mr. 
Bang. 

‘*Come, come!” said- Mr. Scallop, patting 
him upon the shoulder. ‘‘Don’t be so mod- 
est. You’ve achieved a triumph, my boy, 
and you deserve it. I always did say that 
anybody so persistent as you would have to 
win.” 

Mr. Bang paused to contemplate this state- 
ment in perplexity. The only remark about 
his persistency that he could remember to 
have heard Mr. Scallop make was that ‘‘ Ed 
Bang was a darn fool for pottering around 
trying to lift himself over a fence by his boot- 
straps.” 

“By the way,” continued Mr. Scallop, 
lowering his voice confidentially. ‘I suppose 
you'll be building big shops or something of 
the kind, but if you’ve got any work to do 
right away, there is a corner of my factory 
you’re free to use and welcome, Eddie.” 

Eddie! The millennium had suddenly 
come. Mr. Bang accepted the offer with 
thanks and with joy. 

‘‘Be glad to have you,” went on Mr. Scal- 
lop. ‘‘By the way, what’s this man Walling- 
ford going to do? Is he going to get up a 
company and give some of us local fellows 
a chance to get in on your good thing?” 

“That is all in the hands of Mr. Walling- 
ford, who will be here in a couple of weeks 
and take charge.” 

“Well,” went on Mr. Scallop, ‘‘there’s this 
about it: if you see a chance to let an old 
friend in on the ground floor just let me 
know,” and he shook hands so warmly in 
parting that he had to click back his teeth 
twice. 

Mr. Bang called upon Mr. Paulson, he of 
the red cheek-bones and the habitual marble 





eye, the latter characteristic having been 
always in evidence to compel cash on the nail 
for wire and other electrical supplies. 

“Hello, Mr. Bang!” said Mr. Paulson, 
immediately coming from behind his desk, 
and rubbing his hands together. ‘‘I suppose 
we'll have great activity in the sun-motor 
construction line about now.” 

‘A little,” admitted Mr. Bang, searching 
in vain in Mr. Paulson’s countenance for the 
erstwhile marble eye, and finding there in- 
stead a friendly and beaming orb. 

“T thought so,” said Paulson, ‘‘and to 
show you that we have just as much enter- 
prise in Cinderburg as in your New York, 
I placed a large order for material the 
minute the papers told us of your success. 
It should be here by to-morrow.” 

“That’s good,” said Mr. Bang, much 
gratified. ‘‘I shall want, in as big a hurry as 
I can get it, material for three new engines.” 
He paused in admiration of himself. He had 
said engines in place of motors, and it just 
then occurred to him how shrewd Walling- 
ford had been in preferring a word of so much 
more dynamic force. ‘And deliver it at the 
washing-machine factory, please.” 

Mr. Paulson craned his neck forward 


quickly. ‘‘Is Pete Scallop in on this deal?” 
he wanted to know. 

‘Well, not yet. He says he’d like to make 
an investment, but I don’t know what Mr. 
Wallingford’s plans are.” 





BY THE NEXT MORNING ALL CINDERBURG KNEW THAT THE GREAT WALLINGFORD HAD ARRIVED, 
AND WALLINGFORD KNEW THAT HE HAD LANDED UPON A FRUITFUL CITY 





‘“‘T suppose you got a good big fat thing out 
of it,’”’ suggested Mr. Paulson, as he booked 
Mr. Bang’s order. 

Receiving no reply, he looked up. Mr. 
Bang was giving a splendid imitation of a man 
being thoroughly non-committal. 

“Oh, well,” went on Mr. Paulson approv- 
ingly, ‘that’s your affair. But say, if Scal- 
lop’s going to get in on this big new organi- 
zation don’t forget that you have other old 
friends.” 

Gathering sudden dizzy confidence from 
the cordial reception given him by this par- 
ticular old friend, Mr. Bang went forth and 
ordered other supplies and tools that he 
needed. Then he went to the leading gro- 
cery-store, which had never before received 
his patronage, and ordered with a lavish hand, 
repeating the same operation at the leading 
dry-goods store. Overnight Mr. Bang had 
become a man of credit, and the feeling was 
such a pleasant one that he regretted knowing 
of nothing more which his family needed. 
Oh, well, he could send his wife down. 

President Morley, of the Commercial Bank, 
met him on the car and came right across to 
sit down with him. “Your negotiations 
entirely closed with Mr. Wallingford?” Mr. 
Morley asked. 

“Well, not exactly,” confessed Mr. Bang. 
““Mr. Wallingford will be here on the twenty- 
first to complete the deal and take hold of 
things.” 
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“Exactly,” said Morley, his ashen-gray 
face contorting to a colorless smile of cordial- 
ity. ‘‘Whenever you are ready, Mr. Bang, 
the Commercial Bank would like you to con- 
sider its advantages as a repository for your 
funds.” 

‘T shall look into the matter,” replied Mr. 
Bang with infinite condescension, so tall had 
he grown within a few hours, and he surveyed 
Mr. Morley calmly, even critically, in surprise 
at the recollected awe which had once sat upon 
that lofty banker. It was no longer there. 


V 


WHEN J. Rufus Wallingford stepped from 
the train at Cinderburg and shook hands with 
the eager Mr. Bang, the ‘“‘ eminent financier” 
knew that the preliminary work had been well 
done, for he overheard the baggage-master 
say to the express-agent, ‘‘ That’s him.” 

‘“‘T am afraid that Cinderburg cannot fur- 
nish you the accommodations to which you 
are used,” said Mr. Bang apologetically, as 
he led the way to an automobile borrowed for 
the great occasion from his old friend Morley, 
‘“‘but I have done the best I could for you.” 

J. Rufus surveyed the erstwhile hopeless 
and rather “‘jay”-looking Mr. Bang with 
a trace of surprise, for Mr. Bang, arising to 
his opportunities like a hungry pike, had 
emerged from the chrysalis in which he had 
so long lain dormant and unfolded brilliant 
wings. He was clad to the minute in a frock 
coat, a top-hat, and a faultless puff tie. True, 
no diamond glowed in his cravat or upon his 
finger, but in all other respects he had pat- 
terned, as closely as a mere amateur may, 
after the impressiveness of Fifth Avenue of a 
Sunday morning. A tailor, eager to extend 
credit to the inventor of the great Bang sun- 
engine, had made him, besides this creation, 
two business suits of the finest quality in the 
past two weeks, and was now at work upon 
a dress suit. In Mr. Bang’s whole carriage 
there shone the polish of one who had already 
arrived. It was marvelous! a new birth! 

J. Rufus nodded in approval. ‘‘ You'll do,” 
he said. ‘‘I never in all my experience met an 
inventor who made my work so easy.” 

Mr. Bang was deeply grateful for that 
dubious compliment. Had he been a dog he 
would have wagged his tail. Mr. Wallingford 
himself was all that the eye or the imagination 
could wish, and as he walked into the lobby of 
the New Auditorium Hotel, the highly uni- 
formed bell-boy who carried his grips fol- 


lowed that resplendent gentleman in humble 
admiration to the desk. Mr. Wallingford, 
however, was not required to register, for Mr. 
Bang had enthusiastically attended to that 
detail himself. Bustling up to the desk, Mr. 
Bang smiled triumphantly upon the suave 
gentleman who presided there. 

‘Shake hands with Mr. Wallingford, Mr. 
Candie,” said Mr. Bang breezily. ‘Mr. 
Candie is the chief clerk of the New Audi- 
torium, Mr. Wallingford, and I'll guarantee 
he’ll treat you right.” 

“T know he will, ” said the mellow voice of 
Mr. Wallingford as he shook hands with Mr. 
Candie. ‘‘Mr. Candie and I were raised in 
the same peanut-hull. You used to wear 
a red carnation back of the desk at the Hol- 
man House on Broadway.” 

‘“That’s right,” said Mr. Candie, returning 
Mr. Wallingford’s hearty grip with interest. 
‘‘And I used to hand you the key to the best 
suite in the house. Your restaurant-bill was 
always twice the size of your room-bill, and 
your wine-bill twice the size of your café-bill. 
We’ve put you in the governor’s suite, Mr. 
Wallingford. It is the best we have.” 

In the meantime, while Wallingford was 
ordering some changes in the magnificent 
‘“‘governor’s suite,” reporters were on the 
trail of the noted financier; and first they 
met Mr. Candie. 

“Wallingford?” said Candie. ‘‘You bet 
he’s here. Say, he’s a high-roller, this fellow 
Wallingford. I’ve known him for years. 
Always has a hotel remodeled to suit him. He 
spends money like he was doing it on a salary. 
Boys, if he’s come to do business here he’I] put 
fresh juice into this town from Hell’s Hollow 
back up to Pinkus’s Hill.” 

Five eager young men, two from the morn- 
ing papers and three from the afternoon 
papers, were overjoyed at this bit of informa- 
tion. The mere sight of Wallingford finished 
the business. The public voices of Cinder- 
burg were his to the last inch of the last col- 
umn. Any person who could dispense price- 
less wine and fifty-cent cigars with so lavish 
a hand was all right. Besides, just look at 
the man! 

By the next morning all Cinderburg knew 
that the great Wallingford had arrived, and 
Wallingford knew that never in all his varied 
career had he landed upon a fruitful city 
under better auspices or more perfectly 
vouched for. By ten o’clock he had picked 
out a four-thousand-dollar automobile on 
trial, and was riding in it. First, he chugged 











with Mr. Bang down to the shop of the Cin- 
derburg Eureka Auto Motor Washing Ma- 
chine Company, where he inspected the 
almost completed work of Mr. Bang and was 
introduced to Mr. Scallop, who nearly swal- 
lowed his teeth in his joy at meeting the great 
capitalist. 

‘“‘Eddie was always a great favorite of 
mine,” he lied cheerfully, placing his hand 
affectionately upon ‘‘Eddie’s” shoulder. 
“T’m mighty glad he’s struck it rich.” 

‘Mr. Bang’s invention is the dawning of a 
new civilization,” said Mr. Wallingford im- 
pressively. ‘‘ Those inert masses of metallic 
substance hold in them all the advancement 
of the future, in that, producing power posi- 
tively without cost, they will remove the curse 
of Adam, human drudgery, and allow every 
human being to turn his efforts to work that 
shall be at the same time ennobling. Mr. 
Scallop, for the first time in my life I stand 
before a mere human device in not only 
respect but absolute awe.” 

Coming from a man of the thickness and 
breadth and height of Mr. Wallingford, this 
statement could not but be impressive indeed. 
Besides, his wealth added weight. Mr. Bang 
had seen that wealth; the New York papers 
had boasted it; Mr. Candie confirmed it; 
Mr. Wallingford looked it, as did no other 
rich man whom Mr. Scallop had ever met. 
To be allied in business with such a man 
was to hitch one’s wagon to a financial star 
and to cross the trail of commerce in a blaze 
of luminant glory. He stuck at Walling- 
ford’s elbow. 

“T suppose, Mr. Wallingford,” he ventured 
in a favorable moment, “‘that it will take a lot 
of money to handle my friend Edison’s inven- 
tion. I don’t reckon you’ve organized yet.” 

“‘We’ll form the companies to-day,” stated 
Mr. Wallingford politely, looking about the 
shop and producing his diamond-studded 
cigarette-case. It was a glittering object, 
which held the eye and filled it with visions of 
wealth. 

“The companies?” repeated Mr. Scallop 
in such surprise that he forgot to click back 
his teeth. ‘Will there be more than one?” 

“Several,” returned Mr. Wallingford, smil- 
ing condescendingly. “I don’t believe any- 
one, Mr. Scallop, realizes the enormous scope 
of the future of the Bang sun-engine. For 
instance, every town of any size whatever will 
have its own Bang Sun Engine Heat, Light, 
and Power Company, and all these will be 
branches, though independent, of the parent 
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organization, the International Bang Sun 
Engine Company.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Scallop, “then there will 
be a chance for local investors ?”’ 

‘“‘Assuredly,” agreed Mr. Wallingford, 
explaining as if toachild. “The handling 
of each local company will be entirely in the 
hands of the local investors. You seem to 
have a very prosperous business here, Mr. 
Scallop.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Scallop thoughtfully. 
Evidently Mr. Wallingford did not care to 
discuss the matter of local investment at the 
present moment. 

Back of the washing-machine plant lay a 
broad level of arid land, and beyond that 
rose a stretch of a mile or more of steep, bar- 
ren hillsides, which were almost an unbroken 
vertical surface. Wallingford drove out and 
inspected those hills carefully. 

“‘Tdeal,” said he. ‘‘ Positively ideal. I sup- 
pose those hillsides could be bought for 
a song.” 

“Not a whole song,” Mr. Bang chuckled. 
‘* Just two or three notes would probably do.” 

Mr. Wallingford ignored that flippant re- 
mark. Business was too grave a matter for 
joking. ‘We shall merely take options upon 
them,” said he, ‘‘but that will wait until to- 
morrow. ‘To-day we incorporate, and for 
this we need five people. Your wife will do 
for the third one. Haven’t you a couple of 
brothers or something of the sort ?” 

‘‘T have a sister and a brother-in-law,” said 
Mr. Bang slowly, and there was keen disap- 
pointment in his tone. “But I have a num- 
ber of influential friends—Mr. Scallop, and 
Mr. Morley of the Commercial Bank, and Mr. 
Paulson of the Electrical Supply Company, 
and —’ 

‘“‘And you’d let them dictate the manage- 
ment and division of spoils in these companies 
of ours? Not much,” said Wallingford. 
“‘ We'll organize the companies at first with just 
yourself and myself as the leading members. 
We’re plenty influential enough. Then we'll 
let the others in at our terms.” 

“T see,’ said Mr. Bang, and he cast upon 
Mr. Wallingford a look that was almost wor- 
shipful. 

“We'll let them in on the Cinderburg Bang 
Sun Engine Light, Heat, and Power Com- 

pany,” continued W allingford as they drove 
back. ‘‘That in itself ought to be a good 
enough investment for them. We'll purchase 
that entire mile of steep hillside and let your 
local capitalists cover it with sun-engines!” 





AT THE CINDERBURG ROTARY 





PUMP WORKS MR. SLOOBER JOINED THE INCORPORATORS, 


GETTING INTO THE MACHINE WITH STOLID AND INDIFFERENT CLUMSINESS, 
AND STEPPING ON HIS WIFE’S FOOT WITHOUT APOLOGY 


It was a good, big, expansive, glowing 
picture, but after contemplating it raptly for 
a time Mr. Bang’s face fell. ‘“‘But you 
know,” he objected timidly, ‘‘the engines are 
not right now efficient for practical use.” 

“Oh, I presume there must be some trifle 
of experimental work done yet,’’ admitted 
Wallingford, ‘‘ but you were discouraged when 
you told men in New York that it would take 
ten years to perfect it. Utterly absurd! I knew 
better than that the minute I looked at it.” 

‘You think so?” asked Mr. Bang eagerly. 

“Think so? I know so,” replied Walling- 
ford heartily. ‘‘Why, my boy, you don’t sup- 
pose that with plenty of money and nothing 
else to do it’s going to take you even five years 
do you?” 

‘“No, of course not,” Mr. Bang hastened 
to assent. 

“Or even three or two,”’ Wallingford went 
on. ‘We'll build you an experimental shop, 
provided with all the machinery and tools you 
want, put electrical experts under you, give 
you machinists and roustabouts to do the 
heavy lifting, and lock you in a nice little 
padded cell all by yourself to do the heavy 
thinking; then you can have a half-dozen or 
a dozen experiments going on at once. Under 
those circumstances it can’t possibly take you 
two years or even a year to bring this engine 
up to the point of practical efficiency.” 
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‘No, I suppose not,” admitted Mr. Bang. 

“Why, then,” went on Wallingford with an 
eloquent wave of his diamond ring, ‘‘we have 
just as good as arrived at the point of prac- 
tical efficiency now, and we must be long- 
headed enough to make full preparation for 
the expansion of the business. I suppose you 
have a lawyer picked out ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Bang; ‘‘a good 
one!” 

‘‘We’ll drive right there at once and make 
an engagement with him. Where’s your 
brother-in-law ?” 

“Working at the Rotary Pump Works.” 

‘* All right, we’ll make the meeting at noon. 
Telephone your brother-in-law.” 


VI 


At the first grocery-store on the way up- 
town, Mr. Bang, in high excitement, tele- 
phoned to the lawyer and to his brother-in- 
law; then, in the big orange-colored car, they 
raced first to pick up Mr. Bang’s sister, Mrs. 
Sloober, who, when she sat in the tonneau, 
immediately stiffened like a ramrod, tilting 
her chin at an angle of forty-five degrees and 
turning her head to neither the right nor the 
left as she rolled away in state from the neigh- 
borhood of little yellow houses with two- 
column porches. Right on at a tremendous 








rate to the residence of Mr. Bang, where Mrs. 
Bang, clad in an ill-fitting store-gown just 
new from the shop but giving a hint of what 
she could do with proper clothing, came out 
vivaciously, stepped jauntily into the car and 
immediately lolled with great grace, looking 
frankly about her for a possible neighbor to 
whom she might throw a pleasant nod of 
greeting as they chugged away from the dis 
trict of white wooden houses with two-column 
porches. Now the haste became furious, for, 
with all the waiting for hasty dressing, it was 
quite closely approaching noon. At exactly 
three minutes after twelve they arrived in a 
cloud of swirling dust at the Cinderburg Ro- 
tary Pump Works, where they found Mr. 
Sloober, a heavy-set, heavy-featured ingot of 
a man, with an intense steel-blue beard under- 
neath the skin of his iron jaw, and with shiny 
iron-filings all over him, waiting impatiently 
for them on the curb, with some dozen of his 
gibing fellow workmen to watch him get into 
the machine, which he did with stolid and 
indifferent clumsiness, stepping on his wife’s 
foot without apology, and shoving his pon- 
derous pistons of knees indiscriminately into 
the tightly wedged mass of humanity in front 
of him as he drove himself down upon the 
folding-seat. 

All these promoters presently descended 
upon Mr. Puckett, a shadowy, leathery little 
man with a bald furrow from his eyebrows to 
his neck, and creases in his cheeks so deep 
that they made his mouth and chin seem sep- 
arable from the test of his face, and then Mr. 
Wallingford and Mr. Bang, in the presence 
of witnesses, solemnly signed a half-and-half 
contract, Mr. Wallingford gravely handing to 
Mr. Bang the sum of one dollar in real money. 
Then, this little formality out of the way, the 
little group of financiers incorporated, first, 
the International Bang Sun Engine Com- 
pany, capital one million dollars; second, the 
American Bang Sun Engine Manufacturing 
Company, capital one-quarter million dol- 
lars; third, the Cinderburg Bang Sun Engine 
Light, Heat, and Power Company, capital 
one hundred thousand. 

All these companies were formed under the 
laws of a neighboring state, to save expenses, 
and after the papers were all signed Mr. Wal- 
lingford carelessly explained that now it 
would be necessary for each of the incorpora- 
tors to furnish the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars, whereupon, as evidence of his good faith, 
he produced a roll of greenbacks which, if they 
had all been the denomination of the hundred- 
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dollar bill he peele‘ outside, must have 
contained not less tian ..ree thousand dol- 
lars, though, in fact, it contained less than 
three hundred, his total available capital 
from all sources. 

“T might put up the hundred each for the 
balance of you,” explained Mr. Wallingford, 
‘‘but in case there should be any litigation in 
the future it is best to be on the safe side.” 

There was a moment of deep silence, in 
which five pairs of eyes gazed thoughtfully at 
the roll of bills which Mr. Wallingford was 
reinserting into his pocket. 

‘*Well, I reckon we ain’t so broke but what 
we can dig up a couple of hundred dollars,’ 
rasped the metallic voice of Mr. Sloober, who 
invariably gazed directly at the solar plexus 
of the person he was addressing, with the 
general air and attitude of being about to 
deliver a punch with his malleable right fist. 
Mr. Bang, with a mere trace of a frown, had 
been doing some rapid-fire thinking. His 
credit had gone up a thousand per cent. in 
Cinderburg, but he did not know just how it 
would hold when exposed to the supreme test 
of cash. These were the dubious thoughts 
passing through the mind of Mr. Bang, but 
the confident words passing through his lips 
were, 

“Why, certainly, we’ll arrange that little 
detail.” 

Already he was absorbing Wallingfordism 
to his finger-tips. 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Wallingford, 
rising ponderously. ‘‘Mr. Puckett will get 
the papers away this evening. We have no 
time to lose, and in the meantime we'll take 
Mr. Sloober back to work. Mr. Bang will, 
of course, be president and treasurer,” he 
explained on the way. ‘I shall be secretary, 
Mr. Sloober shall be first vice-president, and 
we shall all be directors, thus holding the 
organization in our own hands for not less 
than one year. Any time that it becomes 
necessary to make a vacancy on the board of 
directors, Mr. and Mrs Sloober and Mrs. 
Bang will, of course, hold themselves ready 
to resign, but they will each have for their 
trouble fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of 
stock in what should be the most magnificent 
dividend-paying enterprise in America, at the 
absurd price of one hundred dollars, or less 
than seven per cent. of its actual value.” 

Even Mr. Sloober could see that, and as he 
gave his wife instructions to go to the Cinder- 
burg Savings Bank and take out two hundred 
dollars, he figured that it was to be replaced 
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by what was the same as three thousand dollars 
cash. Depositing Mr. Sloober at the pump- 
works, Mr. Wallingford, by instruction, took 
Mrs. Sloober home to get her bank-book and 
then to the Cinderburg Savings Bank, from 
which she emerged after a few minutes with 
her hand-bag gripped tightly in both hands,and 
took her place in the tonneau with a sigh. 

‘This is the twenty-eighth,” she said. “If 
we could just have waited three more days 
we’d have saved a month’s interest. So 
there’s another fifty cents gone.” 

‘“‘It seems to me, Minnie,” protested Mr. 
Bang, “‘that twenty-eight hundred dollars 
interest in this stock beats fifty cents interest 
in cash.” 

“Ves, I reckon that’s so,” she admitted, 
‘but the fifty cents counts up,” and, though 
once more assuming the position of rigidity 
which was correct form for riding in an expen- 
sive automobile, she began calculating some ab- 
struse problem of half-dollars upon her fingers. 

“And now,” said Mr. Bang, having at last 
made his desperate determination, ‘‘take us 
over to the Commercial Bank, and we’ll wind 
this whole thing up in a jiffy.” 

Inside the bank he immediately asked to 
see Mr. Morley and, suppressing a tendency 
to pale-faced heart failure, was shown into 
that gentleman’s office. 

“We’re just incorporating to-day, Mr. 
Morley,” said he breezily, ‘‘and I want to 
borrow five hundred dollars.” 

‘““Sit down,” said Mr. Morley. ‘‘You say 
you’re already incorporating ?”’ 

“Yes, Puckett has just been making out the 
papers for us.” 

“Uh-huh. Who is in your company?” 

“The family and Mr. Wallingford,” con- 
fessed Mr. Bang with trepidation, and almost 
on the point of ignominious flight. 

Mr. Morley nodded his head wisely. “I 
see. Pretty shrewd. That’s Mr. Walling- 
ford’s doing.” 

“Ves,” confessed Mr. Bang, intensely re- 
lieved. ‘‘Mr. Morley, he’s great. Why, he 
knew more incorporation law than Puckett 
himself, and Puckett’s a pretty good lawyer. 
I don’t think it took us twenty-five minutes 
to make out the necessary papers to incor- 
porate three companies.” 

“Three ?” asked Mr. Morley incredulously. 

“Three,” and he recited the names of the 
companies and the amounts of their capital- 
ization. ‘The one he calls the International 
Company,” added Mr. Bang, “‘is the parent 
company.” 


“‘T see,” said Mr. Morley. ‘Well, that is 
the one in which I want some stock.” 

Mr. Bang flushed. ‘‘I don’t know about 
that,” he said. “Mr. Wallingford says we 
two are to absorb all the stock of that com- 
pany ourselves.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Morley, once more 
nodding his head in approval. ‘‘You must 
bring Mr. Wallingford in to meet me as soon 
as possible. You say you need five hundred 
dollars, Mr. Bang?” 

Mr. Bang drew a long breath. ‘Yes, I 
have to have a little cash for the preliminary 
work,” he said. 

‘“‘Very well. I think we’ll have no trouble 
in accommodating you. Say for how long? 
Thirty or sixty days?” 

‘You might make it sixty.” 

‘“‘Very well, just make out a note.” 

There are no words to describe the secret 
elation with which Mr. Bang made out his 
note for five hundred dollars upon a blank 
which Morley furnished him. 

‘*Shall you want any part in cash,” asked 
Morley as he took the paper, “‘or will you 
start a deposit with it?” 

That simple remark was in itself a revela- 
tion to Mr. Bang. He had intended to take 
that five hundred dollars and nonchalantly 
peel off two hundred of it up at Puckett’s 
office, but now he saw a better way. He 
opened an account in the Commercial Bank 
with the five hundred, drew a check to “‘Self,”’ 
under instructions from Mr. Morley, for one 
hundred, cashed it, put the hundred dollars 
in his pocket, and walked out to the auto- 
mobile a rich man. 

‘To Puckett’s,”’ he said, and they drove to 
Puckett’s, where Mrs. Sloober paid her two 
hundred dollars in cash, and Mr. Bang, very 
much to his wife’s surprise and Mrs. Sloober’s 
envy and Mr. Wallingford’s approbation, 
requested the loan of a pen and ink and wrote 
Mr. Puckett a check. 

Sadly Mr. Wallingford meanwhile in- 
spected the two women. Had either one of 
them been attractive he would have had the 
whole party to lunch. As it was, he delivered 
them at home and lunched in his own apart- 
ments, where afterward he called Mr. Candie 
and obtained a complete verbal roster of all 
the men in town who had money. 


Vil 


On Thursday forenoon there appeared in 
Court House Square a long table upon which 











were arranged four of the Bang sun-engines, 
all painted red with gilt stripings, and sur- 
rounded by a brass rail. For three hours it 
basked in the brilliant sunshine, and at the 
end of that time Mr. Bang and Mr. Walling- 
ford appeared and set over the contrivance 
a brass frame upon which was mounted a 
small electric motor attached to the axle of 
a ball-bearing bicycle-wheel. The motor 
was attached, and after the bicycle-wheel had 
been given a gentle start it continued to re- 
volve; very slowly it is true, but still it re- 
volved! Moreover, the steel spokes of the 
wheel were polished until they looked like 
silver, and the rim was painted a dazzling 
metallic green. 

Before nightfall, when the contrivance was 
covered by a huge box, all Cinderburg had 
seen that remarkable engine, the “‘ dawn of the 
lazy man’s paradise.” Merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers, and lawyers had jostled el- 
bows with workmen, women, and school] chil- 
dren to get a good look at the marvel. It was 
actually running! ‘There was no question 
about that. By the aid of the imagination 
they could see it expanded until it turned 
every wheel and cooked every ounce of food 
and lighted every dark street and room in 
Cinderburg. In Cinderburg? No, by 
George, all over the world! And money? 
Well, say, boys! The papers that morning 
had told how the shrewd Wallingford had 
secured a perpetual leasehold on the Pinkus 
hillside, and the throng surrounding the first 
sun-engine in existence could see, in the 
mind’s eye, hundreds of those 
radiator-like contrivances lining that 
bluff and absorbing all day long 
theirresistible, inexhaustible power 
of the chief luminary; and 
already that slowly turning 
bicycle-wheel represented 
a mechanism for grind- 
ing out untold 
wealth. All Cin- 
derburg began to 
think in profits. 

A sharp-nosed 
young man edged 
up, examined the 
machine, and 
smiled in a su- 
perior sort of way. Mr. Bang, urged 
by Wallingford, reluctantly intro- 
duced him. He was the chief 
electrician of the Cinderburg Gas 
and Electric Light plant. Walling- 
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ford took a great fancy to the sharp-nosed 
young man. Presently he drew him away 
privately, to the great distress of Mr. Bang, 
and taking him across to his apartments, 
sent for some wine. 

‘““That’s a wonderful machine of Bang’s,” 
observed Wallingford. 

Mr. Ohms smiled again in that superior 
sort of way. ‘It hasn’t power enough, and 
it never will have,” he announced. 

“That is, you don’t think Mr. Bang can 
perfect it,” said Wallingford, smiling. ‘I 
know. I watched you and him together.” 

Mr. Ohms tucked his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his vest. ‘‘Bang knows I’m on to 
him,” he triumphantly remarked. ‘He 
don’t know any more about electricity than 
a cow.” 

‘“That’s what I feared,” said Mr. Walling- 
ford, sinking his voice. ‘‘ Now this is in strict 
confidence. Bang has stumbled upon a great 
principle, but he isn’t able to apply it to the 
full possibility. Somebody of electrical ex- 
perience, somebody young and intelligent 
and energetic and clever” —-Mr. Ohms strove 
to look modest—‘‘will have to complete the 
work. ‘To such a party I am prepared to 
offer a salary of two hundred dollars a month, 
to take charge of our experimental depart- 
ment, as soon as the factory is built, and a five- 
thousand-dollar stock bonus for every patent- 
able improvement. Inside of two months that 
position will be open. Of course Mr. Bang 
will resent it, but he must take his medicine. 











IN THE AFTERNOON A THICK- 
NECKED MAN PUSHED HIS WAY 
IN TO LOOK AT THE MACHINE, 
AND, WITH HIS CIGAR DROOP- 
ING FROM THE CORNER OF 
HIS: MOUTH, GLOOMED UPON IT 
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In the meantime, however, not one word of 
this must be hinted—not one word, or it 
might disarrange things.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Ohms, mightily pleased. 
“T sha’n’t say anything. But is there any 
chance for me to get hold of one of those 
engines at home?” 

“In a week or so,” said Wallingford, ‘‘T’ll 
get one for myself and quietly turn it over to 
you.” 

They were silent a moment. Mr. Walling- 
ford refilled Mr. Ohms’s glass. That gentle- 
mah seemed too abstracted to notice the 
courtesy, and he even seemed abstracted as 
he drank. 

“‘T think we understand each other,’’ said 
Wallingford, nodding and winking. 

*‘T think so,”’ said Mr. Ohms, winking and 
grinning and holding out his empty glass. 

Wallingford had considerable difficulty in 
getting rid of Mr. Ohms, whose thirst sud- 
denly assumed alarming proportions. 

In the afternoon a thick-necked man with 
a jawbone which would have delighted the 
soul of Samson pushed his way in to look at 
the machine, and, with his cigar drooping 
from the corner of his mouth, gloomed upon 
it. Mr. Bang, again flying signals of distress, 
introduced this gentleman, who proved to be 
the superintendent of the Cinderburg Gas 
and Electric Light plant. This concern being 
owned by the city, the job of this gentleman 
was a political one, and Mr. Wallingford, 
rapidly surveying the features of Mr. Gettitt, 
looked him squarely in the eye, and, after 
kindly explaining the action of the won- 
derful' sun-engine, invited him, too, to have 
a drink. 

Safe in his own rooms, Mr. Wallingford 
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wasted no time in useless palaver. ‘Well, 
how much do you want?” he asked. 

Mr. Gettitt laughed. ‘‘You’re about the 
most sudden proposition I ever slammed up 
against,” he said. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘Quit kidding,” returned Wallingford se- 
verely. ‘‘I have to be quick in my business. 
Getting out of the road is the chief part of it. 
Now here it is with you: whether Bang’s sun- 
engine is all to the mustard or a feeble flivver, 
you’re going to hand it a wallop unless you 
get yours. I guess you’ll need about five 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock.” 

“Quit kidding yourself,” returned Mr. 
Gettitt. ‘I’ve got enough fancy certificates 
now to paper a barn. Nothing but cash lis- 
tens like a popular air with me.” 

“You won’t get it,” firmly announced Mr. 
Wallingford, and then he bent upon Mr. Gett- 
itt one of those dazzling smiles of good-hu- 
mored fellowship and understanding. “Let 
me talk this over with you like a Christian 
and a brother.” 

They talked it over, and eventually they 
compromised on stock, but it was ten thousand 
dollars’ worth, and in the parent company. 

The next morning both the papers carried 
interviews with Mr. Ohms and Mr. Gettitt. 

Mr. Ohms announced that as soon as the 
Bang sun-engine got into the hands of pro- 
fessional electricians who knew how to get 
the proper coefficient of energy out of it the 
device, ‘‘in reality an application of an old 
and well-known electrical principle,” would 
be a world-beater. He predicted a wonderful 
future for it. 

Mr. Gettitt said, “‘ Well, I’m going to take 
a big fat block of the stock; that’s what 
I think of it.” 


The conclusion of the first ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford ’’ story will appear in the July issue. 
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A TOAST TO CANADA'S GRAND OLD MAN IN HIS 87th YEAR 


By Joseph Lewis French 


Hearts of old England and Canada to you! 
Hearts of the North and the empire 
below! 
We that had found you and held you and 
knew you, ; 
Knew you as more than the passing show; 


Knew you a light, a torch, to the nations— 
Something withheld from the enemy’s 
clutch, 
Holding aloft ’mid supernal foundations 
Faith, Truth, and Scholarship. Aye! it were 
much, 
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A TALE OF STUBBORN WESTERN LOYALTY 


By Bailey Millard 


Illustrated by J. N. Marchand 
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ND he didn’t come to meet me!” 

Vexation clouded the finely 
rounded face of Helen Sharpless as 
her blue eyes roved up the gray 
road that wound among the mes- 
quits, away from the arid little 
station at San Clemente. The 
young woman had been married 
less than a year, and this was the 
first time her husband had failed 
her. ‘‘He wrote he’d be down 
with the auto.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said the big, blue-bloused 
miner as he trundled her trunk toward the wag- 
on; “but, yuh 
see, he’s been 
mighty busy,an’ 
the’bileis out 0’ 
whack. These 
Mexican roads 
sure plays hob 
with them deli- 
keet machines.” 

Pouting, Hel- ° 
en Sharpless 
stood by the 
dusty wagon 
and looked at 
the sorry mus- 
tangs, while the 
man poised the 
trunk on the 
edge of the low 
platform. 

“Why, Jake!” 
she protested. 
‘Youre not go- 
ing to try to lift 
that big, heavy 
trunk into the 





wagon allalone, 
and you with 
only one hand! 
Get the station- 
man to help 
you.” 


THE TEAM TOOK AN UP-GRADE TURN, AND THEY MET A 





STRAGGLING STRING OF 
DOWN THE HILL ON FOOT 


For answer Jake Rumsey swung the huge 
leather box upon the wheel with his good 
right arm—his left had been lost in a prema- 
ture blast in the mines—and the big veins 
stood out upon his neck as he tugged valiantly 
at the great trunk; but into the wagon it 
went. Gladly he would have undertaken to 
lift twice the weight if the burden were of her 
belonging; for everything of hers was pre- 
cious, nay, sacred, in his sight. Besides, he 
would have scorned to ask the station-agent 
for help, for an hour before he had caught the 
man using loaded dice against him in a 
friendly game at a quarter a throw. Jake 
had confiscated 
the dice, and 
now had them 
in his pocket. 
He would show 
them to the 
boys, that they 
might beware 
of the unfair 
player. 

With the back 
of his hand he 
wiped the sweat 
from his face, 

which was as 

ugly as the 
black powder- 
grains of the 
aforesaid blast 
could make it, 
though they 
had left their 
mottling marks 
only upon that 
tragic left side 
on which, too, 
was the mere 
rag of an ear. 
Then he helped 
her into her seat 
—not beside 
_him, for that 
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MEXICANS COMING 
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would have been too much glory, but into 
the one behind, piled full of soft pillows 
that he had sneaked out of the house and 
covered with a silken serape. He tucked a 
linen dust-robe about her, picked up the 
reins, spoke to the mustangs, and they 
started. On all the long, dusty, uphill road 
to Los Nidos he ventured no word on his own 
account, but whenever she asked him some- 
thing about the mine or the house or the 
mozos, he turned the pleasant side of his face, 
with its whole ear, toward her and replied in 
his most respectful tones. Indeed, there was 
something reverential in his address of the 
young woman, and not once did he use mus- 
tang language when the unruly animals were 
unruliest. When the dust blew back upon 
her and she murmured he cursed inwardly at 
the wind for blowing the wrong way. 

After a jolting, dusty hour they passed 
Agua Caliente, where the leather-faced loaf- 
ers stood about the cantina and stared at her 
in a way that made Jake’s blood boil. Then 
the team took an up-grade turn, and they met 
a straggling string of Mexicans coming down 
the hill on foot. 

“Hullo, José! Buenas dias, Pédro!” he 
called out to them. ‘‘What brings you fel- 
lers down this way? Yuh ain’t all struck, 
have yuh?” 

The men addressed glared glumly at him 
from under their big sombreros, but made no 
answer. When the last of the string of forty 
had passed the wagon Jake said to himself: 

“‘Dogged if I like this! There'll be hell 
a-poppin’ aroun’ the mine if them cusses has 
sure struck.”” But to the young woman’s 
query as to what had happened he replied in 
soft tones, ‘‘Why, ma’am, I guess they’ve jest 
been paid off an’ are goin’ down to the can- 
tina to have a little time.” 

“‘But Mr. Sharpless doesn’t pay them all 
off on the same day,” she observed thought- 
fully. ‘‘He thinks it isn’t safe to have them 
all full of mescal at once.” 

There was no false ring to the hearty laugh 
with which Jake allayed her fears. ‘Oh, I 
guess they ain’t a// got their pay this time,” he 
said lightly. And he spoke truly, for the 
company was two months in arrears to its 
men. Jake knew that this was the greater 
part of the trouble, for undoubtedly they had 
all struck work. 

Burt Sharpless came down the road near 
the house to meet them. When he put his 
arms about his wife and she kissed him Jake 
looked the other way. Save his mother, no 
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woman had ever kissed him. A_ dark- 
skinned old mozo helped him carry the trunk 
into the big, low-roofed adobe, and a little 
later he saw the husband and wife sitting 
closely together on a bench in the cool patio. 
Jake saw that her face shone with the happi- 
ness of home-coming. On the way out of the 
house he passed a tall mirror. In it he 
glanced at his big, rough-hewn form, his 
empty sleeve, his disfigured face, and sighed a 
deep, subterranean sigh. 

“There ain’t no woman in God’s world ’d 
have me!” he groaned. ‘‘No, sir—no more’n 
a cat ’d eat an apple.” He scowled at him- 
self in the glass. ‘‘Ain’t that sure allurin’ to 
the ladies? Talk about buckin’ a hard 
game! ‘This ain’t the only day the dice has 
been loaded ag’in me.” 

When he hung up the harness in the stable 
his heart was heavy, and the soul of him was 
full of a wistful yearning that he knew could 
never be satisfied. 

“Well, Jake,” said Sharpless, coming into 
the stable with a worried air, “‘the gang have 
all quit—every greasy-faced, cigarette-smok- 
ing one of ’em.” 

‘So I seen, boss,” said Jake. ‘But the 
mozos is all here yet, ain’t they?” 

“Yes,” said the manager, “‘but they’re all 
growling and ready to scoot at short notice. 
This means a heap of trouble, Jake. Lord, 
if those chaps in Los Angeles would only 
remit! I’ve written and wired, but they don’t 
yield. I tried to get you on the phone at the 
station to have you tell Mrs. Sharpless not to 
come up, but you had already started back.” 

“Too bad,” said Jake deeply concerned. 
“But mebbe they won’t—” 

“Yes, they will, man, they will! They left 
here with all kinds of threats that they’d come 
back and do us up if their money wasn’t 
ready by six this evening. I’ve sent Aleck 
and Ernest down to the cantina to keep ’em 
from ginning up and to calm ’em down if they 
can. We must try to hold the mozos, for if 
they get away and mix with the gang, Lord 
knows what will happen.” 

Jake’s brown eyes wore a far-away look. 
He said nothing, but went quickly into the 
house and strode straight for the gun-rack. 

‘“‘God!” he groaned. ‘‘Every rifle gone! 
Why didn’t he hide em?” Then he turned 
and went to the servants’ quarters. All the 
mozos had left save the old man who had 
helped him with the trunk. He ran into the 
patio, and his voice shook as he said to Sharp- 
less, whom he met there alone, 















‘“‘Boss, have yuh fixed up yer gas-wagon 
yet?” 

‘Yes, I got it in shape this afternoon.” 

‘Then yuh better git right in an’ take Mrs. 
Sharpless an’ scoot right down to Clemente by 
the arroyo road. The mozos has lit out with 
the guns!” 

Sharpless ran to the garage, but came back 
inarage.‘‘ Tires 
cut all to rib- 
bons,” he said, 
“and they’ve 
battered up the 
tank. Got every 
mustang, too. 
See who that is 
on the wire, 
Jake. Maybe 
it’s Aleck.” 

It was Aleck, 
calling from 
Agua Caliente 
to say he could 
do nothing with 
the strikers, who 
had wrecked 
the cantina and 
started for the 
mine, loaded to 
the guards with 
mescal. 

“The mozos 
will meet them 
with the horses 
and rifles,” 
gasped Sharp- 
less. ‘‘They’ll be 
here in twenty 
minutes!” 

“Less than 
that, boss,”’ said 
Jake, as he 
glanced through the barred window. ‘‘I see 
their dust down at the third turn now. 
There’s jest one thing to do—you and Mrs. 
Sharpless run right down to the arroyo road 
and make tracks for Simmons’s. There 
yuh’ll git a couple o’ horses an’—” 

‘But they’ll see us—they’ll get us before 
we can reach Simmons’s—on foot, that way.” 

‘No, they won’t,” Jake ground out grimly. 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Because there’ll be somebody with a six- 
shooter an’ a belt full o’ cattridges to stop ’em 
at the pass.” 

“The pass?” queried Sharpless. 
“Yes, at the pass,” said Jake firmly. 


I SHALL 


““GOOD-BY, JAKE! 
ALWAYS,” SHE SAID, PRESSING HIS HAND WARMLY 
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“But, oh, Jake, I can’t let you do that! 
They’ll shoot you all to pieces if you try to 
stand them off.” 

‘‘But she and you will sure git away.” 

“God, but you’re a man, Jake!” cried 
Sharpless with wet eyes, grasping the man’s 
good shoulder. ‘‘You’re a man all the way 
through.” He turned to go and gazed back 
uncertainly at 
the quiet, de- 
termined form 
of the ugliest 
man in Sonora. 

‘*suMEee, 
boss!’? com- 
manded Jake. 

‘““No, Jake, I 
can’t doit. It 
isn’t fair.” He 
caught up a 
dice-box from a 
near-by table. 
““We’ll take 
even chances. 
If I lose I’ll stay 
in the pass and 
you take her 
down to Sim- 
mons’s. Here.” 
He ran to the 
window where 
Jake stood 
looking out and 
thrust the dice- 
box toward 
him. 

““Not on yer 
life, boss! It 
would sure 
break her heart 
if you was to— 
Think o’ her!” 

‘“‘But she would hate me for a coward. 
Shake, I tell you, shake!” 

Jake hesitated. Then his ugly face lit up 
strangely, rhapsodically. ‘‘All right! Gimme 
the bones. Single throw—no time for more.” 
The dice fell from the box. 

*“You’ve won, Jake!” 
tense, resigned tones. 
five! I can’t beat that.” 

‘Look, boss!” cried Jake, pointing through 
the bars. ‘‘They’re up to the second turn!” 

Sharpless glanced from the window, and as 
he did so Jake brushed the dice from the sill, 
and they fell into a flower-bed outside. Then 
he handed the box to Sharpless. 





nen eer 


ALWAYS REMEMBER YOU— 


said Sharpless in 
“Two sixes and a 





Loaded Dice 


“Here, take it,” he said hastily. ‘‘It’s 
your throw.” 

Sharpless shook the box, and three dice fell 
upon the ledge. 

“‘Three sixes!” said Jake quietly. ‘‘ You’ve 
won, boss. Now hike out. Here she comes. 
Take her and run!” 

“Oh, Jake!” cried his friend. 

“Wal, I had my chance, didn’t I? You 
done yer duty. Clear out now! [I'll foller 
along down to the pass. Scoot, boss! 
Good-by!” 

‘“‘Good-by, Jake!” Sharpless turned to 
his wife, who stood white faced, staring. 

‘“‘T heard it,” she said. ‘I was there by 
the window. Good-by, Jake! I shall always 
remember you—always.” She pressed his 
hand warmly. 

“Can I?” he said wistfully, raising her 
white finger-tips toward his lips. 

““Ves,”’ she said, ‘‘and this, too.” 
kissed him upon the mouth. 

They ran out of the house and down the 
road. Jake went back to the window and 


And she 


glanced at the three fatal sixes as they lay be- 
fore him on the sill. Sharpless’s throw! 

‘Sometimes extry bones comes in handy,” 
he said with a grim smile. ‘‘He didn’t know 
they was loaded!” He picked up the dice 
and threw them far out into the dusty yard. 
‘An’ he never will know, either.” He felt 
the kiss upon his lips and stood up manfully. 
“It’s sure worth it,” he said, smiling through 
the bars at the coming foemen. ‘‘It’s sure 
worth it all an’ more.” 

On seeing Sharpless and his wife scurrying 
past an exposed point in the road the Mexi- 
cans yelled raucously and urged their horses 
onward to overtake them; but when the 
mescal-maddened ones reached the pass Jake 
was there before them, and he held it against 
them all—held to his grim purpose like 
Leonidas of old, and fell only after twenty 
minutes of hard fighting, when his last 
cartridge was spent and he knew that Sharp- 
less and his wife must have reached Sim- 
mons’s and safety. 

“Yes, it was worth it,” he said, and died. 


WHEN THEY REACHED THE PASS JAKE WAS THERE BEFORE THEM, AND HE HELD IT 
AGAINST THEM ALL UNTIL HIS LAST CARTRIDGE WAS SPENT 





The Father of a Thousand Girls 


A NOTE ABOUT THE WORK OF HARRISON FISHER 


HERE is no more enviable position 
in the world of art to-day than 
that of the successful illustrator, 
and yet but few of his kind will 
acknowledge the fact. Every il- 
lustrator wants to be a painter. 
To be courted by publishers, to 
have one’s name upon the lips of 
a nation, to be pointed out in 
public places as a familiar figure— 
for these things men have fore- 
gone all the pleasures of existence, 
have led hermit lives, have denied them- 
selves love and friends and family; the road 
to contemporary renown is strewn with the 
bleached bones of those who have striven and 
failed. But fame and ducats make the com- 
mon lot of the clever illustrator. The maga- 
zines and “‘ best sellers” have made it possible 
for the illustrative artist to live in his own 


house, to have his “‘gentleman’s gentleman,” 
and to turn down what line of work may not 


mect his full favor. The noted illustrator is 
king-pin in the art-alley, and his income 
measures up with that of bank-presidents, 
senators, promoters, and the ever-opulent 
plumber. 

At the top of the heap stands Harrison 
Fisher—creator of the Fisher girl and most 
popular of all Americans who ply brush and 
pencil for reproduction. By reason of his 
industry and because of the uniform sound- 
ness of his drawing and color-sense he is the 
acknowledged master of the pretty-girl pic- 
ture. In the midst of his increasing prestige 
he has remained cool of head and unper- 
turbed by flattery and a flood of checks. 
With the ever-pressing temptation to loaf and 
invite his soul he has kept himself manacled 
to his easel. He works like a unit of the 
chain-gang; he toils and moils at his stint of 
drawing while lesser men frivol away the 
splendid hours and their rich opportunities. 
He is the very pattern of industry, the living 
exemplar of a Ben Franklin maxim, a copy- 
book precept in trousers. He loves work as 
a mandrill loves peanuts. 

Of course your average illustrator yearns 
with a terrible yearning to ‘‘create” an Ameri- 


can-girl type of his very, very own, and of 
course he or she (it is more often a she than 
a he) doesn’t get any nearer creation than a 
watery copying of the big men—Gibson, 
Christy, Flagg, and Fisher. And there’s a 
reason—if anything a tyro does can be called 
reasonable; the reason lies in the beginner’s 
utter want of individuality. This vacuum, 
coupled with poor eyesight—the kind that 
sees but doesn’t understand or analyze—and 
a cut-and-dried method of drawing, make for 
a product that is both unpleasant and un- 
marketable. All kinds of people see all kinds 
of things in all kinds of ways; a yellow dog or 
a sunset do not look the same to any two per- 
sons, especially if the persons be artists. It 
is the draftsman who makes a _ beautiful 
woman look beautiful to a majority of persons 
who wins applause and money. Harrison 
Fisher possesses the knack, and for knack you 
may read knowledge. 

Like all worth-while art the drawings of 
Fisher are the essence of simplicity. The 
Venus de Milo is simple; Whistler’s portrait 
of his mother is a simple scheme of form and 
color; Rembrandt and Hals and Velasquez 
got their effects with astounding simplicity of 
style. From the masters Fisher has taken 
his cue and pinned to paper lastingly the 
beauties of our day and generation with a 
maximum effect and a minimum expenditure 
of visible effort. But back of the simple re- 
sult is the soul-torturing struggle, the nice 
discrimination, the strength of will to leave 
out non-essentials. The art of elimination is 
the highest art; what to leave out is of as great 
importance as what to put in. When Har- 
rison Fisher finds himself teasing a drawing 
into the semblance of a photograph he de- 
stroys the drawing. He knows by instinct, 
if not by psychological analysis, that an over- 
wrought picture is worse than no picture at 
all. And it takes nerve to throw away the 
labor of an entire day and begin all over 
again. If a census were taken among the 
best artists with a view to establishing the 
number of destroyed drawings and paintings 
in comparison with those given to the world 
over signature it would be found that the 
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latter fall more than half below the number 
of the former. That is why the best artists 
are the best. 

It has been estimated that Mr. Fisher has 
turned out of hand more than a thousand 
studies of the American girl, and it is safe to 
say that at least half that number were drawn 
twice over before they were satisfactory to 
their maker. There never was an artist with 
a keener conscience than this man Fisher; he 
pleases his patrons easily, but he finds it dif- 
ficult to please himself. He is an inexorable 
self-critic, and there you have the secret of 
his vogue in a word. 

It is not so much that Harrisen Fisher 
has created a distinctive series of American- 
girl types, as that these types have created 
Harrison Fisher, for without the proper 
models for his inspiration there would be 
neither the present fame of the artist nor 
the greater fame of the Fisher girl. In giv- 
ing to an admiring world his interpretation 
of a beautiful fact Harrison Fisher has glori- 
fied the American girl and been glorified by her. 

Harrison Fisher at thirty-five is a comfort- 
ably stout personality with a gift for laughter, 
a sense of the pleasant side of life, a love for 
the beautiful, and a luxurious automobile all 
his own. He has a chauffeur to drive the 
automobile, but he is not at all dependent upon 
him; thisvery modern artist has been known to 
crank his own machine and put ona tire with- 
out the aid of amechanician, a feat remarkable 
only when achieved by anesthete. He seems 
to have been self-helpful since the days when 
he was a newspaper artist in San Francisco. 

His father, Hugo Fisher, was noted as a 
painter of landscapes, back in the eighties, so 
the son comes by his talent quite naturally. 
After being successfully born in Brooklyn, 
which he doesn’t deny, Harrison was lugged 
out to the Coast by his parents and drifted 
into newspaper work. ‘“‘Drifted” is a good 
word, but “pushed” is probably more accu- 
rate. Then he came back to the town which 
Hopkinson Smith says is the most insolent com- 
munity on the globe. But New York wasn’t 
the least bit insolent to Harrison Fisher; it 
held out a nice warm hand to him, and he 
hung on to it until it began to glitter with 
gold, and this gold he pocketed. His income 
is now in the neighborhood of sixty thousand 
dollars a year, but you would never suspect 
it in talking with him. He has no conception 
of vanity; he is almost ingenuous with that 
big, blond ingenuousness of the man who 
does things. 


It has been the good fortune of the Cosmo- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE to reproduce some of the 
choicest products of the Fisher genius. As 
a matter of interest it may be said with be- 
coming modesty that a member of the Cosmo- 
POLITAN staff “discovered” Harrison Fisher. 
That was back in the dark ages of American 
illustration, and it is to be passed over as 
hurriedly as is consistent with dignity and a 
proper regard for the age-limit of editors. 
But in scuttling away from the fact let it be 
noted that Mr. Fisher received some twenty 
dollars apiece for his drawings in those misty 
days of yore, while now his price—according 
to the difficulties and intricacies of the com- 
position—runs from three to five hundred 
dollars a drawing. If one measured the 
pictorial output of Harrison Fisher in terms 
of currency alone he would still top the list of 
the successful. But the money value of his 
work is a consideration which he puts aside 
when in the throes of production. Like an 
elder fellow craftsman of note who has gone 
into print about himself, he is oblivious of the 
market-value of his work, wrenching from 
each picture what joy of growth it can be 
made to yield him until it is pronounced fin- 
ished, when it instantly becomes a commodity 
for which he extracts from the purchaser’s 
purse the ultimate dollar of its commercial 
worth. And who can question the propriety 
of the method ? 

It is a mean thing to reveal about Mr. 
Fisher, because several thousand art-loving 
young damsels are going to make his life a 
burden when they hear of it, but it-is true 
none the less that he is a bachelor. He has 
been too busy to marry, too busy drawing 
ravishingly beautiful young women to select 
one all his own. But don’t forget that 
he is still a young man, and in these days 
a man doesn’t indulge in matrimony until 
he has achieved forty and a fat bank-bal- 
ance. 

But whatever the future holds for Harrison 
Fisher he will always be known as the real 
depictor of the healthy, well-poised, clear- 
eyed girl of the period, the American girl 
who is neither snob nor sloven, who may or 
may not be in or of society, who wins by the 
sheer charm of her personality, who is genuine, 
gracious, tender when need be, buoyant when 
occasion calls, and feminine always. To have 
realized a type in all its moods is to have ac- 
complished the work of the true art-historian, 
and as the historian of the American girl 
Harrison Fisher has neither peer nor superior. 
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Harrison Fisher, an indefatigable worker, in his studio, 
New York. The American-girl types he has created are 
legion and rank Mr. Fisher as perhaps America’s chief 
portrayer of beautiful women. The oval drawing, a typical 
Fisher girl, was specially made for the Cosmopolitan. 
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‘An’ de happiest day’s gwine ter cum when po’ ole Rastus 
done leave dis mis’r’ble earf and rise to dem celestial regions.’ 
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““Hol’ on dar, Angel Gab’el! I ain’t riddy jes yit.’ 
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" Letters to My Son” 


S was to be expected, ‘‘Letters to 
My Son” has drawn forth from 
readers everywhere opinions rang- 
ing from the bitterest condemna- 
tion to the warmest praise. The 
divergence of the human viewpoint 
froma common center of interest is 
a curious and engaging phenome- 
non. To be accused of both insin- 
cerity and downright indecency has 
been the lot of the Editor for pub- 
lishing what, to his mind, is the 
most purely idyilic and the tenderest tribute 
to motherhood ever put into words. If 
“Letters to My Son” is not a piece of 
nobly conceived literature we do not know 
the meaning of theterm. You shall judge for 
yourselves from what follows what some of 
our correspondents thought of the ‘‘ Letters.” 





Naval Training Station, 
; Newport, R. I., April g, 1910. 
To the Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN: 

I have been a reader of the CosMOPOLITAN for 
about ten years and a subscriber for four. Last 
month I was twenty-three years old. I have been 
almost everything a boy could be: newsboy, boot- 
black, errand-boy, office-boy, factory-hand, clerk, 
bookkeeper, and what-not. And I have studied. 
Now I am writing you to say that no single thing I 
have heard, seen, thought, or read has so stirred my 
heart-strings as “‘ Letters to My Son.” 

At the very first instalment I started to write you 
in praise of it, but decided to wait until the end. 
During the reading of each instalment, I passed from 
eagerness to the deepest, most powerful emotions. 
Honestly, tears have come before the finish of each 
chapter, each month. And this afternoon I turned 
to the concluding instalment as quickly as I had time 
to open the magazine. Just as I was starting the 
last two paragraphs of chapter seven, a letter from my 
mother at Portland, Oregon, washanded me bya mes- 
senger. Thecosmopolitan urgecaught me young, and 
I haven’t seen my mother for a long time. That makes 
the influence of your letters-story all the greater. 

Iwo years ago I was hoping to marry as pure and 
noble a girl as the prospective mother in this series of 
letters. An unsuccessful operation took her away, 
and that grief brought me into the navy. There are 
eighteen hundred apprentice boys at the Naval 
Training Station here, most of them under twenty- 
one; and as some of the correspondence from their 
hom 2s passes through my hands, I have had a chance 
to see mother-love and mother-fear expressed in a 
hundred different ways. Oh, that every mother could 
speak as eloquently as does your author! 

I want to say that I am better for having read those 
letters. A new sense of ennobling power has come 
to me. Sincerely yours, 

R. E. LAMBERT. 











That letter has the ring of splendid man- 
hood in it—the manhood that is not afraid to 
own to a sentiment for mother-love. It is in 
sharp contrast with the following condemna- 
tion of us from one who weakens her own 
case by the confession that she has read only a 
small part of the ‘‘ Letters.” 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Mar. 22, Igto. 
To the Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN: 

Did I read “Letters to My Son” in your March 
number? No! most emphatically no: not to the 
third chapter, but enough for me to write my indig- 
nation. You well ought to recommend its perusal to 
your readers, as I venture to say it would be read by 
only the curious unmarried, for it will shock any 
mother. 

The author wisely withheld her name. I am 
shocked that Hermann C. Wall would identify him- 
self with any such article. In this day and age the 
publicity of such sacred subjects is appalling in soci- 
ety, but to think that the CoSMOPOLITAN would pub- 
lish such stuff is beyond my comprehension. 

Let me return, please, to the days of my dear 
mother, when such subjects were sacred and secret. 
This attack is to prove to you that the passing of the 
American mother is not yet. 

Very truly yours, 
LEILA C. BURGESS. 


From London comes this letter of apprecia- 
tion from a man of foreign birth who has 
mastered the English language to a sufficient 
degree to speak with force and not a little 
grace of phrasing: 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Mar. 3, I9g10. 
To the Editor of the CosMoPoLITAN: 

From some of my friends the “Letters to My 
Son” has elicited a scathing denunciation, being 
labeled as “demoralizing, vulgar, unchaste,’”’ with a 
few other choice epithets. Yet the very persons who 
condemn most fervently, whose morals are most 
shocked, do not cease reading, after discovering the 
character of this serial, but continue with avidity. 

To such, the “immorality” in the “ Letters” is the 
r¢ flection of their own souls; it is suggestive to those 
who are on the alert for suggestions. There is not 
one word or act in the human calendar that cannot 
be pervertei into vulgarity--if one is vulgar. The 
interpretatin of art, of literature, of everything in 
life, is dependent upon each individual’s knowledge, 
experience, intelligence, human insight, and charac 
ter. In looking a: masterpieces of painting the vul- 
gar see only the figure sublime, while the cultured see 
also the art divine. 

Personally, I see in this noble story a mother’s 
profound love, instincts, and imagination concerning 
a son who is yet to be; it is told in a pure, simply 
inimitable way that only a mother can feel and ex 
press. It rings true, striking a deeply harmonious 
chord in the souls of the pure in spirit. We need 
more stories like it. 


There is no class that can afford to | 
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“‘Letters’”’ slip by unheeded. Business men and 
poets alike will be benefited by them. Even we 
writers of serious subjects need such inspiration; 
he that misses it will be the loser. 
Yours sincerely, 
G. P. MIczANKo. 


And here is another remonstrance, curi- 
ously enough from a feminine correspondent, 
who lauds ‘“‘The Other Woman” and con- 
demns the “‘ Letters” as too sacred for publi- 
cation. 


FALL RIVER, Mass., Mar. 3, 1910. 
To the Editor of the CosMopPoLiTaN: 

I wish to enter protest against “Letters to My 
Son.” I may be too cynical to thoroughly enjoy 
them, as I feel such thoughts are far too sacred and 
should be revealed to just one person, the father. To 
lay them oper to the public seems indelicate, and 
most mothers would shrink from doing so. There is 
absolutely nothing to learn from them, and they can 
be of no earthly interest except to the parents. 
Your magazine shows such excellent judgment in all 
it offers subscribers I regret to offer this complaint. 
“The Other Woman,” muchas it has been criticized, 
was a splendid lesson to many indifferent, fault- 
finding wives. 

Mrs. A. M. SmMpson. 


Also from a woman is this tribute. Speak- 
ing as a mother, her words are a rebuke to 
those who can see naught but grossness in the 
tenderness and spiritual inspiration of the 
author of the “Letters.” 


WEstT Camp, N. Y., Feb. 26, tg1o. 
To the Editor of the CosMOPOLITAN: 

I have just finished reading the charming chapters 
in “‘ Letters to. My Son” and in my estimation noth- 
ing could be more lovely than ‘“‘the sweetest story 
ever told” which unfolds itself in the March issue of 
your most admirable magazine. 

Indeed, the ‘‘ Letters’ are the reflection of the 
sanctity of my own thoughts and inspirations, all of 
which are being fulfilled in the dear baby son who 
came and blessed our lives and home some months 
ago. 
I am sure these “Letters’’ will be tenderly ad- 
mired by all. Very sincerely, 

GRACE MILLIKEN RAND. 


Finally we print a communication from one 
who desires to hide her identity behind a let- 
ter, but whose sincerity is indubitable. 


NEw York, March 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of the CosMopoLiTaN: 

Perhaps as one grows older one loses the power of 
resistance, or repression, or whatever it is, to with- 
hold thanks for something that touches the fibers of 
life. I do not know whether you will understand 
what I mean or not, but you must have felt as I feel 
when you first read the manuscript of “Letters to 
My Son.” 

Never before have I written to any person whom I 
did not know, save in a business necessity, but with 


this breaking of the rule there is a motive which only 
the spirit of the “Letters” could provoke, and who- 
ever the author is, tell her that there is but one other 
woman like her “mother” in the world. 

Perhaps you have received other letters like this 
one, but you have never received one more sincere 
in wishing the author the love from her son which 
she has depicted in her letters. 

Sincerely, X. 


O. Henry for the Cosmopolitan 


After several long months devoted to rest 
and recreation, O. Henry—that inimitable 
genius in the making of humorous short 
stories—has finally come back to New York 
to turn his attention again to magazine work. 
And, as usual, the CosMOPOLITAN is able to 
announce that it has secured the ‘‘best””—the 
first of his new stories. It has been some 
time since O. Henry appeared in the Cosmo- 
POLITAN, and for this reason we are particu- 
larly gratified in being able to offer our readers 
a new story from his pen. This first story 
will appear in the July issue. You will enjoy 
it—we feel sure of that. 


A Word for Gouverneur Morris 


ANDERSON, Ind., April 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN: 

I want to congratulate you on the short story 
called “The Claws of the Tiger” in your May num- 
ber. A story like that when well told has more effect 
than reams of dry statistics. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that -this story will have a more far- 
reaching effect than anything that has been written 
on the ‘“‘white slave” traffic up to this time. Let’s 
have some more like it. READER. 


As to Mexico 


AusurNn, N. Y., March 21, 1910. 
To the Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN: 

An honest and fair portrayal in magazine work is 
deserving of proper expressions of approval; a false, 
biased, filibustering, and sensational rehearsal of 
allegations, possibly based upon distorted facts, 
should be denounced. I take great pleasure in ex- 
pressing my personal appreciation of the article by 
Alfred Henry Lewis in your March issue. 

The writer apparently sees Mexico to-day as she 
truly is, and from the broad-gaged standpoint of a 


“globe student” he sees and appreciates not only. 


Mexico’s shortcomings but wherein she excels in 
many ways our own institutions, our laws, and our 
national characteristics. 

Critics of this class are wanted, and they are 
worthy of public credence. I would be glad if you 
would convey to Mr. Lewis my appreciation of his 
defense of Mexico, her President, and her institu- 
tions, and especially the manly way in which he has 
uncovered the probably true motive for the several 
cowardly attacks made by several magazines and 
newspapers. Very truly yours, 

F. A. SKILTON. 
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'E went an’ took-the same as me” 









_ Epitor’s Note.—Some cynic, more wise perhaps than he knew, once declared that there are only seven original 
jokes in the world, and that all others are built upon this primitive septet. Whether or not this is a fact, there are sti’l 


enough variations of the first seven jokes to keep us laughing for some time to come. 


We have been deluged with a1- 


ecdotes for this department, but we invite more of them. Also we pay liberally for those we use—the clever, funny ones. 


IFE on the big ranches in California frequently de- 
velops odd characters. Bill Hawkins, a man who 
had worked for years in Mendocino County, had 
developed a distaste for conversation and verbal 





dispute that made him famous throughout the state. 
Once Jeff Norton, manager of the Placida ranch, 
selected Bill Hawkins and a young fellow known as 
“The Angel’’ for some work that necessitated their 
remaining away from the ranch-house for several 
days. As the pair were starting out, Jeff drew 
“The Angel” aside. 

““Now, look here, ‘Angel,’ don’t you rile Bill. 
Don’t start your tongue waggin’ when he don’t want 
to talk. The first thing you know, if you git to 
hittin’ off a conversational.stunt, Bill’ll fling up 
“4 job. I can’t afford to lose him, so—don’t 
talk.” 

Al' day Bill and “The Angel” worked side by side 
without a word. In the evening, after they had boiled 
their coffee, they sat back against their ’rolled 
blankets, smoking their pipes. Suddenly Bill gruffly 
remarked, “‘I scen a cow to-day on the other side of 
the clearin’.”’ 

“Cow?” queried “The Angel.” “It looked to 
me like a bull.”” And then he remembered Jeff’s 
warning and promptly rolled into his blankets. He 
awoke next morning to find Bill breaking camp. 

“T say, Bill! Packing up?” 

“Yep. 

“Quittin’ the job: “ 

“ Yep.” 

“Well, what in thunder are you quittin’ for?” 

Bill arose, slipped the blanket strap over his 
shoulder, and remarked deliberately, “There’s too 
damned much argument in this camp.” 


* 


“This reminds me,” said a guest at a dinner who 
was unexpectedly called upon for a speech, “of a 
man who fell into the water while he was fishing. 

“With some difficulty the man was rescued. After 
he had regained his breath, his rescuer asked him 
how he came to fall into the water. 

“«T did not come to fall into the water,’ replied 
the unfortunate fisherman; ‘I came to fish.’”’ 





A woman went to her bank and, not finding the 
cashier who usually waited on her there, asked where 
he was. 

“Out of town,” said the assistant. 

“Gone for a rest ?’”’ asked the woman. 

“No, to avoid it,” replied the clerk. 





An old Quaker woman was a witness in a case 
being tried before Judge Garrison in New Jersey. 
She wore a poke bonnet which muffled her ears and 
prevented her hearing the lawyer’s questions. 
Finally the lawyer appealed to Judge Garrison, and 
he ordered the old lady to remove the bonnet. 

“T’ll do no such thing,” said the woman. 

“Madam, I am accustomed to having my will 
respected,” said the judge. 

“Well, I don’t care if thee is the judge, that 
bonnet stays right where it is.” 

“Perhaps,” said Judge Garrison ironically, “ you 





would like to take my place as judge, too, eh?” 

“Not a bit of it!” shot back the old lady. “There 
are enough old women on the bench in New Jersey 
asi. 1s.” 
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142 Have You Heard This? 


In the center of the garden, on a pedestal, stood 
a large glass globe. As the guests sauntered about, 
after dinner, one of them, happening to touch it, 
discovered to his amazement that it was warmer on 
the shady side than on the side facing the sun. 

An argument immediately sprang up; and, in the 
course of the debate, the phenomenon was attrib- 
uted to the law of reflection or that of repulsion, or 
something equally formidable. 

“T don’t know what ye be a-talkin’ about,’’ re- 
marked the old gardener, who had been an attentive 
listener to the conversation, ‘‘but I do know that, 
fearin’ the sun would crack this ’ere globe a while 
ago, I turned it around.” 


The servants were abed, and the doctor answered 
the bell himself. A colored man stood on the steps 
holding a large package. 

“Ts Miss Matildah, the cook, at home, sah?” 
asked the man. 

“Yes, but she has retired,’”’ returned the doctor. 

“Can I leab dis fo’ her, sah?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor. 

He took the bundle, from which flowers and buds 





were protruding, and, after bidding the man good 
night, carefully carried it to the kitchen, where he 
deposited it, paper and all, in a pan of water. 

The doctor thought nothing more of the affair 
until he heard Matilda’s angry voice raised in con- 
versation with the maid. 

“‘Ef I had de pusson heah,”’ cried the cook, “dat 
put mah new spring hat in dis yer dish-pan, I’d 
scald ’im for sho!” 





In the absence of the pastor of the church a young 
preacher was called upon to officiate at a funeral. 
He knew it was customary for the minister to an- 
nounce at the close of the service that those who 
wished should step forward to view the remains, but 
he thought this too hackneyed and so substituted, 
“The congregation will now please pass around: the 
bier.” 





“You have a pretty tough-looking lot of customers 
to dispose of this morning, haven’t you?” remarked 
the friend of a magistrate, who had dropped in at 
the police court. 

“Huh!” rejoined the dispenser of justice, “you 
are looking at the wrong bunch. Those are the 
lawyers.” 















“See here!’’ exclaimed the grouchy senior mem- 
ber, addressing a pretty stenographer recently ap- 
pointed to the office staff, “you’ve spelled sugar 
‘s-u-g-g-a-r. 

The young woman looked critically at the type- 


»” 





written page. Finally her face brightened. “So I 
have,” she replied, as sweetly as the article itself. 
“How careless of me! I don’t see how I came to 
leave out the ‘h.’” 





Ben Pitman was an exceedingly tall person—so 
attenuated, in fact, that but for his hat he would not 
have cast a shadow. One night a number of convivial 
friends joined him ina royal spree. One of the party 
unsteadily produced a revolver. It was accidentally 
discharged, the bullet striking Pitman in the leg. 

Conscience stricken the owner of the weapon 
hastened to the house of the nearest doctor. “I’ve 
just shot Ben Pitman in the leg!”’ he cried. 

‘Shot Ben Pitman in the leg ?”’ queried the doctor. 

“ Yes.”’ 

The doctor gazed upon him admiringly. “Well,” 
he said, “‘that was a darned good shot.” 


“oe 


A one-armed man entered a restaurant at noon and 
seated himself next a dapper, little other-people’s- 
business man. The latter at once noticed his 
neighbor’s right sleeve hanging loose and kept eyeing 
it in a how-did-it-happen sort of way, but the one- 
armed man paid no attention to him. Finally the 
inquisitive one could stand it no longer. He changed 
his position, cleared his throat, and said, “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I see you have lost an arm.” 





The one-armed man picked up his sleeve with 
his left hand and peered anxiously into it. ‘Bless 
my soul!” he exclaimed, looking up with great sur- 


prise, “TI do believe you're right.” 






































